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ISRAEL AND TOTEMISM}'. 


THE whole question of Semitic totemism is inseparably 
associated with the name of the late Professor W. Robertson 
Smith, whose brilliant studies upon the early religion of 
the Semites inaugurated a new method by the systematic 
introduction of anthropological evidence. It is now more 
than thirty years since Mr. J. F. M*Lennan laid it down 
as a working hypothesis that the ancient nations of the 
world had passed through a peculiar kind of fetichism 
or animism which finds its typical representation in the 
totem-tribes of Australia and America. Ten years later, 
Professor Robertson Smith contributed an epoch-making 
paper to the Journal of Philology on “Animal Worship 
and Animal Tribes among the Ancient Arabs, and in the 
Old Testament,” in the course of which he put forth in 
a tentative way certain points of evidence which, in his 
opinion, were “remarkably confirmatory of M*Lennan’s 
theory.” Next, the systems of social organization which were 
taken to belong to totemism received his closer attention, 
and in 1885 he produced an elaborate investigation of the 


1 The present writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Dr. J. G. Frazer, who read this article in proof and favoured him with 
valuable observations, especially on the present position of totemism, 
which he has been permitted to quote. 
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principles underlying kinship and marriage in early Arabia’. 
In this work Robertson Smith formally laid down the 
theory that the Arabs passed through the totem stage, 
and that “they entered it before they were differentiated 
from their brethren who, in historical times, lived outside 
the peninsula.” All the Semites, therefore, had passed 
through the totem stage, but since the Northern Semites 
“advanced in social and political life so much more rapidly 
than Arabia... we cannot look for more than very frag- 
mentary relics of the primitive system.” A considerable 
advance was made in 1886 when, in the article “ Sacrifice” 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the theory was proposed 
that sacrifiee was a ceremonial meal of a totem-clan, and 
this was fully worked out in the Religion of the Semites, 
where a whole mass of evidence was collected and brought 
to bear upon the ritual of Semitic sacrifice and its 
original meaning. 

Our knowledge of totemism and totem-tribes, however, 
has been greatly enlarged since M*Lennan’s time, and 
recent studies have made it very evident that the utmost 
caution must be observed before we can safely derive sur- 
vivals of animism or of exogamy from an earlier stage of 
totemism. Reserving further observations for the present, 
we need only mention that the members of a clan do not 
always consider themselves to be descended from the totem 
whose name they bear, that exogamy can and does exist 
without totemism, and that forbidden foods are not always 
associated with totemic animals and plants. The origin and 
meaning of totemism are not yet quite clear, and in spite 
of the relatively large amount of evidence it still remains 
a matter of some doubt whether even the Aryans had 
totemism. 

To what extent the lamented Robertson Smith would 
have recast his views had he lived, it is of course impossible 
to say. Certain it is that he was ever prepared to accept 


1 A new edition of Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia will shortly be 
published by Messrs. A. & C. Black. 
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fresh evidence, to weigh all arguments and criticisms, to 
reconsider and reject any statement of his which might 
appear unfounded. Meanwhile, Professor Zapletal has opened 
up afresh the question of totemism and the religion of Israel!, 
and, by making a thorough onslaught upon Robertson 
Smith’s arguments, has endeavoured to demolish the struc- 
ture which that scholar had so carefully raised. Zapletal’s 
victory is apparently so easy, and his refutations are 
superficially so overwhelming, that, although it may be 
admitted that he has done good service in pointing out 
some of the weak spots in Robertson Smith’s armour, it is 
to be feared unwary readers will too hastily conclude that 
the theory of Semitic totemism is to be cast upon one side 
for the future, and that evidences of animism among the 
Israelites are almost wholly wanting. 

In an introductory chapter Professor Zapletal has briefly 
outlined the views of later writers on the subject of 
totemism. He does not fail to recognize that totemism has 
entered upon a new stage, but, instead of examining the 
theory of Semitic totemism in the light of recent dis- 
coveries—as subsequent writers necessarily must—he has 
preferred to base his criticisms upon the arguments of the 
founder. 

Professor Zapletal has with great skill and ability 
collected, on the one side, the arguments of Robertson Smith 
and his school in favour of Semitic totemism. On the 
other side, he has with equal care brought together the 
criticisms of Noldeke, Wellhausen, Mr. Joseph Jacobs, and 
others, who have directly handled Robertson Smith’s 
theory. To every argument he has a reply, for every 
“survival” an explanation. 

The evidence in favour of Semitic totemism has been 
grouped under seven heads—animal names, nature- 
worship, unclean animals (and forbidden foods), sacrifice, 


1 Der Totemismus und die Religion Israels. Ein Beitrag zur Religionswissen- 
schaft und zur Erklarung des Alten Testamentes (Freiburg, Switzerland ; 1gor), 
pp. x+ 176. 
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tattooing, the jinn, and matriarchy. Little attention is 
paid to piacula, and the question of blood-feud is scarcely 
mentioned. Without examining Professor Zapletal’s criti- 
cisms in detail, I propose here to touch briefly upon some 
of his conclusions as he traverses Robertson Smith’s 
evidence under the above heads. In the great majority 
of cases it is a question of points of evidence which 
Robertson Smith explained on the theory that they were 
survivals of totemism, the only legitimate alternative being 
whether they admit of any other explanation in harmony 
with the ideas of the time to which they belong. Without 
passing any judgment upon the totem-theory as a whole, 
it must be confessed that in the main Zapletal’s explanations 
are inadequate. As the introducer of a new hypothesis 
Robertson Smith may have pushed the evidence too far, 
but we seriously doubt whether Zapletal has not en- 
deavoured to disprove too much. 


Zapletal very rightly urges that in the case of stone-worship the 
stone is not in itself a god, but simply an abode of the god (p. 56), 
in harmony with Robertson Smith’; he rightly denies—also in 
company with Robertson Smith?—that names compounded with 
sur (rock) have anything to do with fetichism. His refutation of 
the hazardous suggestion that David belonged to a totemic serpent- 
clan (pp. 68 sq.) is by no means uncalled for. There are serious 
text-critical difficulties in the way, and it is significant that Robertson 
Smith nowhere seems to have countenanced his early suggestion *. 

That the evidence from animal-names alone is a precarious support 
for the totem-theory is now clearly recognized‘, and perhaps the 


1 We miss a reference to Religion of the Semites, 2nd ed, pp. 207-212 [here 
cited as RS.]. Cp. G. F. Moore, Encyclopaedia Biblica, art. ‘Idolatry,” 
§ 4, col. 2154, 

2 We miss a reference to RS., p. 210. 

3 Journ. of Phil., 1X, pp. 998q. Zapletal adopts the explanation suggested 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs (Archaeological Review, May, 1889 ; see Studies in Biblical 
Archaeology, p. 82; London, 1894). But'the friendship between David 
and Nahash would hardly survive the Ammonite war (2 Sam. ix), and a 
different theory, which takes this into account, has been proposed by the 
present writer in the American Journal of Semitic Languages, April, 1900, p. 164. 

* Cp. e.g. Jacobs, op. cit., pp. 64-103, especially pp. 68-74, and 
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safest conclusion at which we can arrive is that the totem-theory 
explains the animal-names, and holds good in default of any better 
explanation. Now Zapletal notes (pp. 29sq.), with Néldeke', that the 
meanings of the animal-names are sometimes uncertain; sometimes 
they are names of individuals and not clans, and the clan-names 
may have arisen from individuals with animal-names which are not 
of totemic origin but may be described as “ characteristic.” Some 
of the names, too, are place-names, and may have arisen from the 
fact that the animal in question frequented the spot*. A few of 
the animals were introduced at a later age*. He observes, with 
Mr. Jacobs, that the preponderating proportion of animal-names 
is considerably less than is found in England or Western Europe 
at the present day, and urges, therefore, that the argument from 
such names has little weight*. Finally, Zapletal argues that the 
famous “Jaazaniah ben Shaphan” (Ezek, viii. 11), whether the 
“coney” be a real or a fictitious designation, is devoid of totemic 
associations. If Shaphan is a real name, he points to Shaphan the 
courtier of king Josiah (2 Kings xxii. 3) “who was certainly no totem- 
worshipper.’’ If an invented name, it was chosen as a piece of irony ; 
Jaazaniah, in spite of his name (“Yah hears”) was an animal- 
worshipper, and is called a “ben Shaphan,” i.e. “son (follower, 
worshipper) of a coney”*. 

Now all this seems to be rather artificial. To take the case of 
“ben Shaphan,” surely it is one thing to say that the giving of 
animal-names arose in a totemistic stage, it is quite different to 
argue that all animal-names of whatever age are evidences of an 
existing totemism. This is not the doctrine of “survivals.” It is 
at least interesting to find the other animal-names Huldah (mole) 
and Achbor (mouse) among the court of Josiah (2 Kings xxii), and 
surely Achbor (mouse) ben Micaiah (son of ‘‘Who is like Yah’’) 
is not ironical! The bearers of animal-names are not necessurily 
totemists, although, until a stronger case can be made out for the 


G. Buchanan Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names (London, 1896), pp. 
86-115, especially pp. ror sqq. 

1 Zeit. d. Morgenlaind. Gesell., XL (1886), pp. 157 sqq. 

2 Mayer Lambert, Rev. del’ Hist. des Religions, XXXVI, 420 (1897), suggests 
that such geographical names may be derived from the shape of a rock 
in the neighbourhood, and conjectures that the localities ‘Raven’s Rock’ 
and ‘ Wolf’s Vat’ (Judges vii. 25) may have given birth to aetiological 
legends of the princes of Midian. 

5 The horse is especially mentioned (p. 29); but cp. Robertson Smith’s 
remarks, Kinship, pp. 208 sq.; RS., p. 469. 

* On English animal-names cp. Lang, Custom and Myth (1898), pp. 265 sq. 

* Jacobs, op. cit., p. 85, cp. Zapletal, p. 73. 
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“natural poetry” theory of their origin’, it remains extremely 
probable that such names take their rise in animal-worshipping 
communities. 

In another chapter Zapletal discusses nature-worship, and con- 
cludes that living animals were not worshipped by Israel, and that 
the existence of animal-images admits of a better explanation than 
that suggested by the totem-theory. He allows that star-worship 
prevailed in Israel during the wanderings in the wilderness (Amos 
v. 25 sq.), but ascribes it partly to foreign influence and partly to 
an innate love of nature. In support of this aesthetic admiration 
for the beauty of the heavens he cites Job xxxi. 27 sq., where, 
in fact, the kissing of the hand corresponds to the kissing of a sacred 
image (1 Kings xix. 18, Hos. xiii. 2). Organized and specific astral 
cults are no doubt foreign to the original religion of Israel, but 
star-worship itself was only natural among nomad and _ pastoral 
tribes, particularly as certain stars were supposed to bring rain’. 
The masséboth, &c., are explained as external signs of veneration 
(pp. 56 8q.), as symbols of the presence of the deity. Well-worship, 
he apparently considers, was borrowed from the Canaanites, to whom 
the chosen people adapted themselves in many external particulars 
(pp. 59sq.). In regard to tree-worship he justly points out that in 
many eases the sacred trees are pre-Israelite, but observes that we 
have no sure evidence that the chosen people worshipped them: after 
the settlement, he adds, they allowed themselves to be seduced 
to the worship more than once (pp. 62 8q.). 

That totems are occasionally represented upon flags 
or ensigns appears to be an indubitable fact®, and 
M‘Lennan’s theory that the ensigns of the children of 
Israel bore totemic clan-crests is not refuted by the objec- 
tion that the detailed Rabbinical accounts are late, or that 
the animal metaphors in the blessings of Jacob and of Moses 
differ*. The encamping of the Israelites according to the 
‘othdth of the fathers’ houses (Num. ii. 2), compared with 

? See Gray's criticisms, op. cit., pp. 99-101. 

2 Von Kremer, Studien zur Vergleichenden Culturgeschichte (Vienna, 1890), 
II, p. 18. Doughty (Arabia Deserta, II, p. 67) has an interesting passage 
that illustrates Job, loc. cit. 

3 EBi. (= Encyclopaedia Biblica), col. 1299, n. 6; see J. F. M°Lennan, Studies 
in Ancient History, and ser. (London, 1896), pp. 301, 408 (cp. p. 380). Schwally, 
Semitische Kriegsaltertiimer (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 16 sq., suggests that the 
Israelite ensigns (’dth and dégel) have arisen from war-idols, 

* Jacobs, pp. 91 sq.; Zapletal, pp. 714 sq. 
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the use of ’dth in Gen. iv. 15, suggests separate group- 
marks!: whether these were flags or ensigns (cp. E.V.), or 
body-marks, need not be discussed here. It is known, too, 
that the members of a totem-group will mark their totem, 
or a distinctive part of the same, upon their bodies or upon 
their property, and Robertson Smith thought it not un- 
likely that the Arab tribal-marks, branded upon cattle or 
scratched upon rocks, might be pictorial, and ultimately 
totemiec, in their origin. But the evidence does not appear 
to be conclusive. Some of the marks are derived from 
natural objects’, though it would be unsafe to assume 
that the present interpretation set upon them is always 
correct, others are obviously borrowed from a South 
Semitic script, and are thus used analogously to the Greek 
xommarlas and cauddpas, and the Arabic tiwd. At all events, 
the evidence goes to show that the common clan- or family- 
mark—this, by the way, is said to be the primary meaning 
of the word “ totem *””—exactly corresponds to the old land- 
and clan-marks of Northern Europe. Now, just as the 
cattle or property of the group could be marked with a 
common wasm, so it is not unlikely that the group itself 
could be tattooed or otherwise marked to indicate their 
relationship one to another and their intimate connexion 
with their deity. Examples and parallels from the Semitic 
world are not wanting (FBi., col. 974). In Arabia, the 
tradition ran that the wdgirat, the woman who serrated her 


1 The ’dth would indicate the group or moiety to which the individual 
belonged. In the later religion of Israel the ’dth is a sign that the 
individual belongs to Yahwa (cep. Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube, und Seelenkult im 
alten Israel, p. 135 ; Leipzig, 1898). There is an interesting parallel to Num. 
ii. in the customs of the N. American Indian tribes on the march: the 
members of each totem-clan encamp separately according to a specified 
arrangement (Frazer, Totemism, 81; London, 1887). 

2 It is to be observed that the Ass. simtu “ image, figure,” and asumétu 
“mark, sign,” like the Palmyrene xmnc[}] (= o/yvov), are probably 
connected with wasm (Jensen, Die Kosmoloyie der Babylonier, p. 349, N. 1 ; 
Strassburg, 1890). 

* It is certainly unfortunate that a better term than ‘‘totemism” 
cannot be found to designate the theory which is implied. 
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teeth, was accursed of Allah, apparently a reference to some 
heathenish cult. The object of this practice, which originally 
would hardly be confined to women alone, may find its 
explanation in a desire to imitate a god. For this 
parallels might be cited; it may suffice to reter to the 
peculiar tonsure adopted by the Arabs in honour of their 
god Orotal, who was supposed to wear his hair in the 
same way (Herod. iii. 8)'. The practice of making ap- 
parently unmeaning cuts survives in Arabia to the present 
- day. The child’s face is gashed shortly after birth, and 
Burton mentions, as one of the current explanations of 
this custom, that the child so scarred was thus shown to 
be “a servant of Allah’s house *.” 

That similar practices were in use among the Hebrews 
seems almost certain in spite of Zapletal’s criticisms. 
Occasional ceremonial cuttings, whether to attract the at- 
tention of a god or on behalf of the dead, are not viewed 
as directly connected with totemism, and do not come under 
consideration here. Zapletal’s contention that the kéthobeth 
ka‘dka‘ of Lev. xix. 28 (ypdupara orixrd) refers to an incision 
or cutting of written characters, which, as they were not 
animal-representations, could not be regarded as a trace 
of totemism, seems to be untenable. The term properly 
denotes a “writing of scratching,’ and we may be sure 
that an> here retains the primary meaning (which is 
found in “write,” scribo, and ypddw) of “to score or en- 
grave.” That the mark of Cain was evidently some external 
cutting, probably a tribal-mark, seems to have been proved 
by Stade, and his conjecture that the prophets of Ahab’s 


1 Prof. Haddon (Head-huniers, p. 133; London, 1902) observes that the 
Snake men in Mabuiag had “two small holes in the tip of their noses 
which were evidently meant to represent the nostrils of the snake.” 
For other imitations see Frazer, Totemism, pp. 26 sqq. With regard to the 
practice of grinding the front teeth, a fairly common custom, Mr. Frazer 
writes that there is no evidence that this and other mutilations of the 
teeth are connected with totemism (private communication). 

* R. F. Burton, Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah (London, 1857), II, 


pp. 13, 256 sq. 
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time bore some outward mark that made them recognizable 
(1 Kings xx. 38, 41) has been endorsed by Kittel, Benzinger, 
Holzinger (Genesis, p. 51), A. R. S. Kennedy (Hastings, 
BD, Ill, 871), and others. Finally, there are some grounds 
for the supposition that the “frontlets” (tdtaphoth) were - 
primarily marks or cuts’. This finds further support in 
the Syriac teppetha (pl. teppé), “point,” and it may be 
conjectured that the Assyrian tatdpu, “encircle,’ and 
tapputu, “protection, ? are not unconnected with totdphoth, 
since, as it has been seen, the use of the mark or wasm 
contains the idea of tutelage or possession. There seems to 
be no grounds, therefore, for denying to the Hebrews the 
practice of making cicatrices and the like in the flesh. It 
is necessary, however, to observe that it can exist where 
totemism is unknown, it is no independent proof of the 
system, and it was not recognized as such by Robertson 
Smith in his latest utterance (RS. 334). The custom appears 
to indicate simply that the worshipper stood under the 
direct protection of the god, whether the latter has sprung 
from a totem would everywhere depend upon the tendency 
of other evidence. 

Forbidden foods have often been held to be a survival 
of totemism, and since prominence is given in the Old 
Testament law-books to prohibitions of this nature, it is 
evident that the subject played no small part in early 
Israelite religion. Zapletal finds five reasons sufficient 
to account for the origin of the laws in Lev. xi and 
Deut. xiv: (1) the fact that the flesh of certain animals 


' Frey, op. cit., pp. 135 sqq.; Holzinger, Gen. p. 51; Baentsch, Exodus, 
pp- 113 sqq.; C. J. Ball, art. “Cuttings,” and Prof. Cheyne, art. ‘‘ Prayer,” 
in EBi. It may also be conjectured (though with less confidence) that the 
nékuibim or distinguished (lit, ‘‘pierced” or “‘ bored ”) men (Amos vi. 1) were 
primarily those marked with tattooings. Parallel customs, where only 
the upper-classes bear tattoo marks, are not wanting (e. g. the Thracians, 
Herod. v. 6). 

? The derivation suggested by Fr. Delitzsch. Mention should also be 
made of Knobel’s view, that the word is from an (assumed) root you “ to 
tap,” on the analogy of oriypara from orifew. 
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is deleterious; (2) the belief that the flesh of certain 
animals is harmful to a man’s soul; (3) the pedagogic and 
allegorical explanations as proposed in the first instance 
by the early fathers; (4) the fact that certain animals 
would not naturally be eaten ; and (5) general feelings of 
decency and cleanliness which would lead men to refrain 
from animals which devoured putrid flesh, and so forth. 
These explanations, it must be admitted, are insufficient, 
and take no account of the abrogation of the laws in 
Acts x. 12 sqq.1. We are bound to infer that there must 
have been good reason for the prohibitions, consequently 
certain of the above explanations are futile, as there 
would be no object in prohibiting an animal which 
nobody would think of eating. Moreover, when Clement 
of Alexandria observes that the Egyptians do not touch 
fish “on account of certain fables, but especially on account 
of such food making the flesh flabby,” we have no difficulty 
in ascribing the priority to the first-named reason ; and, 
similarly, when in speaking of the Jewish use of goat’s flesh 
he notes that “it is said that the eating of goat’s flesh 
contributes to epilepsy ?,”’ we may surmise that had we 
only one of the “fables” of the Israelites a more plausible 
explanation would be at hand. But it is impossible to 
restrict the subject of forbidden foods to Israel alone. No 
doubt good reasons may be found for considering the flesh 
of the pig to be injurious. But the pig was not unknown 
in Palestine (Prov. xi. 22; Matt. viii. 30); it is figured 
on the sculptures of Egypt and Assyria, in the former 
country, though an “unclean” animal, it was an annual 
sacrifice, and in Assyria its flesh was forbidden (only?) on 
rare occasions *. It was, perhaps, sacred to Bel of Nippur‘, 

7 More weighty is the view supported by S. Many (art. ‘“‘ Animaux 
Impurs” in Vigouroux's Dict. de la Bible) that the laws have originated 
from the desire to sever Israel from the surrounding nations. 

? Ante-Nicene Library, I1, p. 430. 

* Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), p. 381— 
in one case the penalty is disease of the joints, 

‘ J. P. Peters, Nippur, II, p. 131. 
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and the sweeping statement has even been made that it 
was venerated wherever the Adonis cult flourished. 
Zapletal lays stress, also, upon the absence of forbidden 
plants (p. 91). But taboos in the vegetable kingdom 
are everywhere rarer. Examples are found in ancient 
Egypt and among the Yezidis, the latter being prohibited 
the use of lettuces, beans, cabbages, and cucumbers’; 
even in Israel itself there was a myth of a forbidden tree 
in the Garden of Eden’, and a curious Rabbinical tradition 
speaks of sacred trees under which priests sit but may not 
eat of its fruit *. 


An adequate discussion of similar taboos among other peoples‘, 
though it would lead to interesting results, would obviously be out 
of place here. It may suffice to mention that among the forbidden 
foods are found horses, oxen, antelopes, gazelles, and fowls, not to 
mention less attractive foods, as cats, dogs, moles, rattlesnakes, and 
vampire-bats. In the case of certain natives of the Zambesi, the 
hippopotamus is a taboo and the tribesmen enjoy the flesh of the 
foul-feeding marabou. The taboos are, as a rule, local, tribal, or 
national. The vampire-bat is venerated and therefore not eaten in 
Samoa, whilst the Savage Islanders, not far distant, consider them 
a delicacy. The reasons which are put forward to explain such 
taboos are various. The animal is sometimes supposed to be the 
descendant of a god, or to contain the soul of an ancestor, or the 
clan affected by the taboo will even regard itself as the descendants 
of the animal in question. Where the clan is named after an animal 
it will not only view that animal with a certain superstition and 
dread, but will refrain from eating it. Finally, it is important to 
observe that occasionally the tabooed food may only be eaten after 
a small portion has been given to the gods. 


There is reason to believe that a food is forbidden on 
account of its being associated with some cult or belief ®, 


? Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, pp. 371 8qq., 379. According to 
a native view the lettuce (khass) is forbidden on account of the resemblance 
of the name to that of the prophetess (Khassa). 

? Compare the Babylonian magic plant that restores old age to youth 
(Zeit. fiir Assyriologie, XIII, p. 289; Haupt in the Journ. Amer. Or. Soc., XXII, 
I [1901]). 3 Gemara on ‘Abdddh zarah, III, 11. 

* The following notes are taken from M*Lennan’s Studies, and ser. 

* So, in the Koran, forbidden food is that over which the name of 
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and in support of this Bertholet (Comm. on Lev. xi) has 
collected an imposing number of eVidences to show that 
the animals forbidden to the Israelites played a prominent 
part in some Semitic rite, or were in one way or another 
the object of superstitious regard. The gazelle, though 
not mentioned as a forbidden food in Israel, was tabooed to 
the Yezidis; it was connected with the worship of the 
Phoenician Ashtoreth and the corresponding Arabian 
goddess al-‘Uzza, and it is curious to find that the Bani 
Harith of South Arabia, on finding the dead body of 
a gazelle, would bury it like a man, and mourn for it 
as a kinsman. “Simeon Stylites forbade his Saracen 
converts to eat the flesh of the camel, which was the chief 
element in the sacrificial meals of the Arabs, and our own 
prejudice against the use of horse flesh is [probably] a relic 
of an old ecclesiastical prohibition framed at the time when 
the eating of such food was an act of worship to Odin 1.” 
Among the Syrians fish were sacred to Atargatis (Derceto), 
and it was believed that if they ate a sprat or an anchovy 
they would be visited with a wasting disease*. That a 
penalty is attached to prohibitions of this nature is 
important. Similarly, Dr. Frazer*® cites a New Guinea 
belief that if any one tried to lay hands upon a refugee 
in the dulwu or temple, which serves as an asylum, his 
legs and arms would shrivel up. To a certain extent it 
may be said that the refugee is the possession of the 
numen, who thus avenges himself for an affront upon his 
property *. It is on the same analogy that in Palestine 


a god other than Allah has been invoked (Str. V, 4, XVI, 116, &c.). 
S. Reinach (Revue Scientifique; Oct. 13, 1900, p. 451, col. 1, n. 1) observes that 
the Russian peasant of to-day will not kill the dove on account of its 
association with the Holy Spirit. 

1 Robertson Smith, The Old Test. in the Jewish Church, and ed., p. 367. 

For a series of similar penalties cp. Frazer, Totemism, pp. 16 sqq. 

* Fortnightly Review, April, 1899, p. 651. 

* The abode of the god constitutes the sanctuary ; thus in Persia (where 
the horse is a sacred animal) the stable is an asylum (Folk-Lore, XII, 


p. 269 (1g01]). 
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the guardian saint is supposed to punish the man who 
removes a piece of wood from the forest or bushes around 
his abode, or attacks the man or animal that trespasses 
or feeds upon his grounds; and it is for this reason 
that the modern bedouin will still store his food or 
fuel near a holy grave, confident that it will be un- 
touched’. The thing is sacrosanct because it is “holy.” 
But it is very important to bear in mind that mere ideas 
of property do not cover the whole ground*. Taboos exist 
where there is no clearly defined god, and it is quite as 
likely that a tomb should be placed in a sacred locality as 
that a spot should have the reputation of sanctity through 
the presence of atomb. Taboos may arise from the most 
varied circumstances, but no discussion of Semitic taboos 
is possible without a consideration of the conceptions 
underlying the use of the terms “clean” and “unclean ?,” 
and it is Zapletal’s failure to realize this that weakens 
his attempt to explain the laws of forbidden food. Among 
the many survivals of the idea in Talmudic times we may 
probably include the circumstance that the later Rabbis 
disapproved of the barber’s trade on account of his 
association with ceremonial tonsures*; such a person may 
well have been deemed “unclean.” Similarly, drivers of 
asses and camels may have been abominated because the 
latter was an unclean animal (note its occurrence in the 
list of forbidden foods), and on account of the probable 
connexion of the former with Jewish heathenism (though 
absolute proof is wanting, RS., p. 468). Possibly, too, the 


1 PEFQ. (=Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statements), 1893, pp. 216, 
219; cp. 1873, p. 86; 1875, p.210; 1877, p. 91; 1879, pp.46sq. It is 
pertinent to observe that the use of a church as a storehouse has often 
been noted in North Syria and elsewhere. 

? Thus Zapletai’s view (pp. 127 sq.) that the animals in a sacred tract— 
the hima —were dedicated to a deity, and therefore the property of a deity, 
misses the point, and fails to take account of the argument in Rs., 
Pp. 142 8q., 145 8q., 153 8q., 288, n. I. 

3 See, fully, Mr. G. A. Simcox’s article in EBi., col. 836 sqq. 

* EBi., col. 507, n. 5. 
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tanner was obliged to carry on his evil-smelling craft 
outside the precincts of the city because of his dealings 
with the skins of sacrificial beasts, and an analogy for this 
is found in the Hill Tribes of Central India, where the 
Chamar, primarily a tanner or currier, from his association 
with hides, in particular those of the sacred ox, is detested 
by orthodox Hindus!. The most reasonable conclusion we 
may draw is that there are sure and certain survivals of 
animal-worship among the Hebrews, and, since they appear 
in the guise of forbidden foods, it is probable that the 
animals were at some time regarded as closely allied to 
clans or communities of men. To what extent the ideas 
of incarnation-animals and the transmigration of souls 
may lie at the bottom of this it is hard to say. At all 
events the principle belongs, as does also the doctrine of 
totem-animals, to the same general theory of animal- 
worship, but the identification of the two does not hold 
good without independent support in other directions ?. 
Robertson Smith’s important theory of the totem-sacrifice, 
a fuller consideration of which in the light of the present 
evidence was to be expected, is unfortunately handled 
with disproportionate briefness (pp. 92-105), and Zapletal’s 
criticisms in the main only affect points of detail. His 
conclusion that sacrifice is a recognition that God is the 
highest ruler and that man owes Him his life is of course 
true for Israel. It was the ideal conception, but it is 
scarcely primitive. The claim of divine ancestry, he states, 
is due to a desire for flattery, or to a high grade of 
veneration. This, again, is partly true, but does not appear 
to go deep enough. “To claim divine descent and an especial 
sacredness for the ruling house is no peculiarity of the 
East, or any other part of the world,” and the evidence 
for cults in the Hellenic world has been collected by 
Mr. E. R. Bevan*, It is noteworthy that the divine official 


1 Journ. Anthrop. Inst., XXVIII (1899), p. 226. 
2 Cp. Prof. Tylor, ‘‘ Remarks on Totemism,” Journ. Anthrop. Inst., XXVIII 
(1899), pp. 1428q. ’ English Historical Review, Oct. 1g01, pp. 625-639. 
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surnames are not claimed by the holder, but conferred by 
the people’, and the evidence clearly shows how easily the 
king and god could be identified one with the other. In 
this connexion it may be added that Zapletal (pp. 132 sqq.-) 
finds no survival of heathen mythology in the ancient 
fragment Gen. vi. 2-4. His view that the béné Elohim are 
mere ordinary men seems improbable; the mythological 
interpretation is the more natural, and is as early as the 
Septuagint translation and the Book of Enoch*. Further, 
he holds to the opinion that the proper names consisting 
of the divine name compounded with a term of relationship 
do not imply a physical tie—a view more easily asserted 
than proved. Mr. G. B. Gray, in fact, has shown that 
such names go back to early times, and were not confined 
to Israel alone. Strangely enough, they commence to fail 
into disuse “just when the deeper ideas of the fatherhood 
of God were developing,” and the existence of parallel 
compounds of ah (e.g. Ahijah, “brother is Yah”) forbid 
our interpreting them in a spiritual sense*. Whether the 
veneration of domestic animals is an important item in 
the theory of totemism or not, Zapletal’s opinion, that 
it has arisen from the desire of the whole tribe to control 
the killing of beasts which provide them with food and 
clothing (pp. 98 sq., cp. 74) is hardly convincing. It does 
not explain the dedication of the cow among the Todas, 
or the fact that the butcher among the Troglodyte nomads 
of East Africa was unclean, or even the opprobrious 
reproach, “you kill your cattle,’ hurled at the heads of 
the men of Jodbar*. 

In his chapter on the jinn Zapletal criticizes the 
evidence for the totemic origin of a belief in demons. The 


Op. cit., p. 629. 

2 See R. H. Charles, Book of Enoch (Oxford, 1893), chapters X-XVI. 

3 Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, pp. 252-254. 

* J. G. Wetzstein in Zeit. d, Morgenland. Gesell., XI [1857], p. 488. Even 
Kremer (Studien, ii. pp. 86 sq.) observes that the fact remains that there is 
a decided reluctance to kill and eat cattle except on special occasions. 
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nature of the Arabic jinn has been recently handled by 
Westermarck 1, whose criticisms are well worthy of serious 
consideration, This writer clearly shows that the jinn 
are not necessarily the denizens of places frequented by 
wild beasts, that they are commonly man’s enemies, and 
that they are, broadly speaking, beings “ invented to explain 
what seems to fall outside the pale of nature.” Their 
general resemblance to the fairies, trolls, and goblins of 
Europe has been noted by Mr. Lang’, and like these, it 
may be added, they sometimes appear in a more friendly 
or, sometimes even, a mischievous guise. In modern 
Lebanon the jinn will “sometimes perform kindnesses to 
the poor and distressed by multiplying their meal, or 
causing mills to grind extra-quickly. In these cases they 
manifest themselves as old men of the mountains” *. That 
the Israelites shared with the Arabs a belief in the jinn 
seems certain from the numerous survivals of demonism 
in later times. Zapletal, however, holds that it is by no 
means certain that the s&irim of Isa. xiii, 21 are demons, 
they are more probably wild-goats (p. 123). Elsewhere 
(pp. 74 sq.) he observes that living animals were not 
worshipped by the Hebrews, and that in Lev. xvii. 7, 
2 Chron. xi. 15, the term is an opprobrious epithet for 
demons which were supposed to have the form of goats. 
No notice is taken of the sédim to whom sacrifices were 
offered (Deut. xxxii. 17), or of the story of Hiel (1 Kings 
xvi. 34), where comparative anthropology teaches us 
to recognize a special kind of sacrifice to supernatural 
powers *. 


1 Journ. Anthrop. Inst., XX1X (1899), pp. 252-269. 

2 Op. cit., XXX (1900), no. 17. 

3 Folk-Lore, IX (1898), p. 19. Cp. also ib., XI (1900), 390, and PEFQ, 
1893, pp. 215 sq. Modern Palestinian folk-lore, too, has its stories of people 
who dance and sing at night-time, and suddenly disappear when the name 
of God is mentioned. 

* For parallels see EBi., col. 2063 ; Schwally, op. cit., pp. 928q.; Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst., XXIX (1899), p. 262, and Folk-Lore, IX (1898), p. 16, where 
mention is made of sacrifices of sheep or oxen in Lebanon at the finishing 
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In the concluding chapter Zapletal turns to the vexed question 
of exogamy and matriarchy. He finds no traces of promiscuity ; 
female infanticide may have arisen through poverty, and polygamy, 
which plays an important part among the Semites, points to 
patriarchy. The alleged evidences in favour of matriarchy in the 
Old Testament he explains as due to the well-known psychological 
fact that a more tender relation always exists between mother and 
child. Exogamy, as a custom, may have arisen elsewhere from 
a lack of women, or, more especially in the case of the rich and 
noble, from a desire to enter into alliance with reputable families’. 
He holds that the mention of a man’s mother, and not father, in 
magical ceremonies admits of an explanation other than matriarchy 
(p. 159, n. 2), thus differing from Néldeke, who on the same grounds 
suspected a survival of matriarchy among the Mandeans (p. 139, n. 3). 
Opinion will probably be divided as to the weight to be attached 
to Gen. ii, 24. That in the mind of the narrator the words had a 
psychological meaning (Holzinger, Genesis, p. 30) may well be 
granted, the question whether they originally indicated matriarchy 
(Gunkel, ad loc.) depends upon the view taken of the other evidences 
of the custom in the Old Testament. Zapletal’s discussion of 
marriage with half-sisters is meagre, and the existence of pro- 
hibitory laws in Deut. xxvii. 22; Lev. xviii. 9, 11; xx. 17 (cp. 
Ezek. xxii. 11), carries more weight than his explanation of 2 Sam. 
xiii (p. 166). In regard to the marriage of son and step-mother 
no point is made by the remark that in the case of Reuben and Bilhah 
the present conclusion of the narrative (Gen. xxxv. 22) is abrupt, 
and that doubtless a word of blame originally followed. Nor is it 
helpful to insist that in 2 Sam. xvi. 22 concubines and not wives 
are mentioned, the tone of the narrative here, as also in iii. 7 and 
1 Kings ii. 13-25, suggests that we have to do with an act of pre- 
sumption rather than an unheard-of crime. 


Zapletal’s main thesis is the denial that the Israelites— 


of a house, also at the opening of the Beirdt-Damascus railway. Tho 
animal has here taken the place of a human victim ; cp. J. G. Frazer, 
Journal of Philology, XIV (1885), p. 156. The whole subject is voluminously 
treated by Paul Sartori, “Ueber das Bauopfer,” in the Zeitschrift fir 
Ethnologie, 1898, Jan., pp. 1 sqq. 

’ The argument is unsound, endogamy would be equally natural among 
rich families. It may be noticed that, according to Prof. Tylor (Nineteenth 
Century, July, 1896, p. 92), whereas maternal peoples are endogamous, 
exogamous peoples do not necessarily retain matriarchy, but may be 
either maternal or paternal, clanship being reckoned on the mother’s or 
father’s side accordingly. 


VOL. XIV. ag 
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incidentally, also, as we gather, that the Semites—were 
totemists. If I am not mistaken, he would go further 
and deny all traces of fetichism or animism in general. 
Now, it is to be remembered that Robertson Smith 
himself does not go so far as to lay down any formu- 
lated account of the totemism of Israel. In 1880 he 
eoncluded that “the superstitions with which the spiritual 
religion had to contend were not one whit less degrading 
than those of the most savage nations. .. . It does 
not appear that Israel was, by its own wisdom, more 
fit than any other nation to rise above the lowest 
level of heathenism!.” In 1894 his opinion of Semitic 
totemism may, I think, be conveniently summarized in 
these words*: “ At the stage which even the rudest Semitic 
peoples had reached when they first become known 
to us, it would be absurd to expect to find examples of 
totemism pure and simple. What we may expect to find 
is the fragmentary survival of totem ideas, in the shape of 
special associations between certain kinds of animals on 
the one hand, and certain tribes or religious communities 
and their gods on the other hand.” Considering the mono- 
theistic ideals of the prophets and teachers in Israel, the 
incessant war against heathenism, and the redaction that 
the books of the Old Testament have undergone, it is 
not to be expected that survivals should be numerous. 
It is to the people not to the prophets, to the lore and not 
to the literature, that we must look for further evidence. 
“Neglected by sacred poets, it will linger among the 
superstitions of the rustics*.” Experience shows that 
primitive superstitions and beliefs are almost ineradicable. 
Wave after wave of foreign population may flood a country 

1 Journal of Philology, IX (1880), p. 100. 

2 RS., p. 444. Cp. F. B. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 127: 
‘* Among the Semites, as amongst the Aryans, we nowhere find totemism 
a living organism, though we find all the disjecti membra.” 

3 Similarly, traces of fetichism in the oldest Aryan literature are found 


only in the relics of popular poetry connected with charms, imprecations 
and other superstitious usages (Lang, Custom and Myth, p. 241). 
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without destroying the germs of its early rites and cults, 
and, as is often the case, the conquerors may be physically 
conquered by the people they have beaten. That this is true 
of the Semitic world is abundantly proved by the presence 
of the same physical types that were in existence nearly 
three thousand years ago, and by the survival of rites and 
beliefs closely parallel with, if not identical to, those of 
the earliest times. It is no great matter for surprise— 
though the evidence is none the less acceptable—that 
a complete pillar-cult should have survived to the present 
day in Upper Macedonia; the suppliant kisses and embraces 
the sacred stone and drinks thrice from the water of an 
adjacent holy spring mingled with earth from a sacred 
grave at the head of*which grows a thorn-tree hung with 
rags}. There is still room for a collection of the evidences 
of Semitic heathenism past and present. “Much of Tal- 
mudic ritual carries on the face of it evidence of more 
archaic ritual than the more ideal codes of Ezekiel and 
the Pentateuch ?,” and the prevalence of genuine Semitic 
heathen beliefs under a veneer of Mohammedanism is 
abundantly vouched for among the modern fellahin and 
bedouin. 

There seems to be a tendency in Zapletal’s book to sever 
the early religion of Israel from that of the surrounding 
Semites in a manner hardly warranted by the evidence. 
He is at pains to show that we know too little of the early 
home of the Semites to infer that Israelite beliefs are to be 
explained in the same manner as Arabian parallels (p. 25), 
although there is no sound reason why Israel should not 
have possessed the same ideas and superstitions as other 
nomadic Semites. This, the most natural view, is held 


1 A. J. Evans, The Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult (London, 1gor), pp. 102- 
106. With the meal referred to, we may compare, inter alia, the Yezidi 
custom of eating of the dust from the tomb of the patron Sheikh Adi on 
the occasion of a marriage ceremony. The mere possession of the sacred 
earth is viewed as a blessing (Journal Asiatique, oth ser., t. 7 [1896], 
pp. I1r, 126, and 115, 130). 

3 Jacobs, op. cit., p. 31. 

Gag2 
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by the great majority of critics of the Old Testament. 
As Prof. Driver has said :— 


“The general result of the archaeological and anthropological 
researches of the past half-century has been to take the Hebrews 
out of the isolated position which, as a nation, they seemed pre- 
viously to hold... . Their beliefs... their social usages... their reli- 
gious institutions, can no longer be viewed, as was once possible, 
as differing in kind from those of other nations, and determined in 
every feature by a direct revelation from Heaven; all, it is now 


1” 


known, have substantial analogies among other peoples '. 

The curious rite of the Ordeal of Jealousy, the super- 
stitious fear of iron in holy places ?, ritual dances *, scape- 
goats, speaking trees, and stars imbued with life, are among 
the indications that Israel was no different to other primitive 
peoples. Israel came out of the desert, the home of infantile 
beliefs and ideas. Yahwism was hostile to Israel’s older 
beliefs, and in spite of the polemics of prophets and the 
prohibitions of priestly schools did not succeed in eradi- 
cating its early inheritance of heathenism and superstition‘. 


Polytheism (or, better, polydemonism) prevailed in Israel, 
as among her neighbours, although the plural form 


1 Authority and Archaeology (London, 1899), pp. 6 sq. 

? Exod. xx. 25; Deut. xxvii.5; Joshua viii. 31; 1 Kings vi. 7. Aben 
Ezra’s conjecture that the fear is connected with some abomination (512), 
and that the touch of iron would profane (55m) the stone, is singularly 
luminous. This conservatism is easily paralleled. Going back a stage in 
human culture, we find the savages of Central Australia retaining the 
fire-stick (a piece of bark) on the occasion of initiatory ceremonies and 
the like, long after they have become acquainted with the use of imple- 
ments of stone (Spencer and Gillen, Indian Tribes of Central Australia, 
p. 401). 

* Dances round trees are still kept up in Lebanon (Folk-Lore, IX, 
pp. 8 sq., 15 sq.); also elsewhere on the occasion of vows and sacrifices, 
though the practice is considered sinful (PEFQ., 1893, p. 208). 

* Its partial success is seen in the almost entire absence of dolmens 
within the borders of Israel, and in the small number of rock-carvings 
and pottery-figures among the finds of recent explorers (cp. C. R. Conder, 
Palestine, pp. 110, 115 8q., 155 8q.). On the other hand, it is remarkable 
to find animals portrayed upon Galilean synagogues, particularly when 
the animals in question include the “unclean” hare (ibid., pp. 90 8q.). 
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elohim, as Zapletal and Noéldeke agree, is no proof for 
the same’. 

There is not the slightest doubt that many of the later 
cults and beliefs in Israel were derived from the settled 
Canaanite inhabitants of the land, and a distinction can 
often be drawn between the religious and social practices 
of a nomad pastoral folk, and those of settled agriculturists 
open to the civilization of neighbouring powers*. It may 
be questioned, however, whether any system of “ethnology 
in folk-lore ” would allow us to do this thoroughly. There 
are, perhaps, too many factors to be taken into con- 
sideration. In addition to the specifically Canaanite cults 
(forms of nature-worship connected with agriculture), 
the rites and practices directly or indirectly borrowed from 
Babylonia (astral cults, sexual licence, &c.)*, and the im- 
portations of Aramaean origin (Gad and Meni, Tophet *)— 
the evidence for so-called Turanian or Accadian survivals 
is of the slightest—we have now to face the possibility of 
traces of Mycenaean culture and beliefs in Canaan, and 
(may we add ?) in Israel®. At all events it is worth noting 
that the Mycenaean sacred animals include the ass, lion, 
bull, stag, horse, goat and pig, though it would be unsafe 


1 Néldeke, ZDMG., XLII, p. 476; Zapletal, pp. 129 sq. The latter, how- 
ever, does not admit that polytheism has been proved for Israel (Revue 
Biblique, Oct. 1901, p. 651). 

2 The very presence of the civilizations of Assyria and Egypt is some- 
times taken to support the view that Israel was scarcely deficient in culture 
previous to the settlement in Canaan. So, for example, Hommel (Ancient 
Hebrew Tradition, pp. 229 sq.). But a definite impulse led the Hebrews to 
Canaan, had it not been for which they would assuredly have remained 
a nomadic people like the Aramaeans, who, as Hommel himself justly 
observes (p. 208), ‘‘ would seem to have offered the same resistance to 
Babylonian civilization as was always displayed by the Beddin Arab 
tribes in Palestine.” 

3 Cp. EBi., col. 1965. 

‘ The name Tophet, at least, may be Aramaean (RS., p. 377). 

5 Sayce, Amer. Journ. of Theology, V (1901), pp. 700 sq.; F. B. Welch, “The 
Influence of the Aegean Civilisation on S. Palestine” (PEFQ., Oct. 1900, 


PP. 342-350). 
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to base any theories upon this list alone’. Horse-worship 
for the Semites and Mycenaeans would find a common 
starting-point in Persia or Armenia, but it would be unwise 
to treat every parallel as due to a common source’. 


Thus the suggestion that the tree- and pillar-cults of the Semites 
and Mycenaeans have been borrowed from a common source in the 
form of a pre-Aryan, pre-Semitic race of Asia Minor*® goes much 
too far. So widespread a custom cannot have been derived from 
one fountain-head. To assume too hastily that the existence of 
a similar cult or custom among peoples is due to borrowing is as 
rash as for the philologist to endeavour to trace a historical con- 
nexion between the languages of the agglutinative group. That 
the greatest caution is required is naturally obvious, a foreign cult 
may be so grafted upon a religion that it can become regarded as 
part of the original stock; an illustrative example of this is to 
be seen in the sporadic traces of a Tammuz-Adonis cult in the 
Mohammedan festival of Hosein ‘*. 


Enough has been said, perhaps, to illustrate the lines 
upon which the latest opponent of Robertson Smith’s 
theory has worked, and to indicate our opinion of the 
general inadequacy of Professor Zapletal’s criticisms. Not- 
withstanding this, let it be remembered that his book has 
undoubtedly the merit of pointing out the weak places 
in the totem-theory. It is possible that retrenchment 
may be found necessary in certain side-issues, but the 
question of Semitic totemism must still be confessed to be 
sub judice until the whole of the available evidence from 
the entire Semitic field has been studied in the light of 


? A. B. Cook, ‘“ Animal Worship in the Mycenaean Age” in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, XIV (1894), pp. 81 sqq.; see especially pp. 157 sqq.- 
Mr. Cook, who suggests that the Mycenaeans were not totemists pure 
and simple, observes that the indications point to their worship having 
been developed out of an earlier totemism. 

* Cp. d’Alviella, Rev. de l’Histoire des Religions, XLIV (1901), pp. I-15, 
who shows that analogies may spring from (1) a common heritage, (2) in- 
tentional or accidental borrowing, and (3) parallel formation. 

3 Nature, Nov. 14, 1901, suppl. p. viii. 

* RS., p. 321, n. 4; B. D. Eerdmans, Zeit. f. Ass., IX (1894), pp. 280-307; 
Von Kremer, Studien, II, pp. 84 sq. 
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our growing knowledge of totemism in other parts of the 
world. To a brief consideration of this we now turn. 

Totemism, it may be said, is essentially a product of 
the English school. English writers have familiarized the 
study, and it is due to English research that it may now 
be said to have entered upon a new stage. The admirable 
labours of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen among the tribes 
of Central Australia have brought to light a system of 
totemism differing in essential particulars from the systems 
already known to us; and although their discoveries have 
necessitated a reconsideration of the whole theory, they: have 
this unique value that “they seem to point to a solution 
more complete and satisfactory than any that has hitherto 
been offered” 1. The facts are these: among the Arunta, a 
representative tribe, the belief prevails that the merabers 
of the totem-group are the descendants of semi-human 
ancestors intimately associated, if not actually identical, 
with the animals (or plants) after which they are named. 
These ancestors roamed over the country in totem-groups, 
carrying sacred stones called Churinga, which, as Dr. 
Frazer has pointed out, seem to represent the external 
soul of folk-lore. At certain well-known spots a number 
of ancestors went into the ground carrying the Churinga 
with them. Their spirits continue to haunt these places, 
and, entering into women, become reincarnated*, Whatever 
be the totem of the mother or the father, that of the child 
rests upon the locality where the mother believes that she 

1 J. G. Frazer, ‘‘The Origin of Totemism,” Fortnightly Review, May, 1901, 
p. 852. On the whole subject see Prof. Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1899), Journ. <Anthrop. Inst., 
XXVIII (1899), pp. 275 sqq., 281 sqq., and Frazer’s articles, Fortn. Rev., 
1901, pp. 647 8qq., 835 sqq. 

2 Mr. R. H. Mathews (Queensland Geographical Journal, new ser., XVI, p. 85) 
has recorded a somewhat similar idea: infants live in rocky hills and 
forest trees before birth. It is worth noticing that the Arunta happen to 
be the only recorded tribe who have a belief in an immaculate conception. 
Natural death is an unknown idea among them, and every death is 
supposed to be due to the magic influence of some malevolent person, 
and steps are taken to avenge it. 
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has conceived. The totems, therefore, are strictly local, 
though what may be called local centres of any one totem 
may be found in various districts of the area occupied 
by the tribe. 

In addition to the Churinga, the ancestors carried about 
with them a NVurtuwnja, or sacred pole, emblematic of the 
totem. They were, too, the originators of certain ceremonies, 
of the nature of sympathetic magic, called Intichiuwma, 
whereby each totem-group endeavoured to gain control 
over the object after which it is named. Thus, the men 
of the kangaroo, emu, and other groups respectively, per- 
form magical rites to secure an increase of the article of 
food in question, the men of the Hakea Flower totem or 
of the mulga tree each multiply their totem, the Rain men 
secure due measure of rain, and so the whole of nature is 
partitioned out among the tribe. ‘In the case of many of 
the totems, it is just when there is promise of the approach 
of a good season that it is customary to hold the cere- 
monies'.” These magical ceremonies, therefore, would find 
their analogy in the well-known spring or midsummer 
festivals of Europe, and, needless to say, predominate 
wherever the supply of food and water is uncertain owing 
to the climate and other considerations. 

Now it is remarkable that, although the rule that the 
totem-animal or plant must not be killed or eaten by the 
totem-group is very generally observed at the present day, 
the traditions unambiguously point to a time when the 
ancestors both killed and ate their totem, not occasionally, 
but regularly. But, on the occasion of these Intichiwma 
ceremonies the leading members of the totem-group have 
the first right to the animal or plant whose increase they 
endeavour to procure, and not only this, it is absolutely 
necessary for them, and especially for the head man, to 
eat a little of it. To eat none on these occasions would be 
as dangerous as to eat too freely of it at other times: 


1 Spencer and Gillen, op. cit., pp. 169 sq. 
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it is essential to the success of the ceremony. Not only 
does each totem-group work for the benefit of the others, 
but a man will sometimes actually take a very active 
part in helping others to charm and kill his own totem. 
If, on the other hand, the totem is dangerous, it would 
be the aim of the group to curb, control, or nullify its 
propensities. Hence, as Dr. Frazer suggests, from the Arab 
belief that the blood of men of noble rank is a cure 
for hydrophobia, we may conjecture that the men were 
descendants of a dog totem-group!. 

From a consideration of the Central Australian data 
Dr. Frazer and Prof. Baldwin Spencer independently 
reached an explanation of the meaning of totemism which, 
if correct, completely revolutionizes our conceptions of the 
system. “It is not so much a religious as an economic 
system,” writes Dr. Frazer?; “it is not a worship of 
nature, but a mode of exploiting nature by means of magic 
for the common good. It is especially (but by no means 
only) a system of providing, by means which seem to the 
savage natural and reasonable (not supernatural and 
mysterious), for the food supply. It is the business of a 
man whose totem is an edible animal, to multiply animals 
of that sort in order that they may be killed and eaten. 
It is the business of a man whose totem is an edible plant, 
to multiply plants of that sort in order that they may 
be gathered and eaten. The functions of the two corre- 
spond to those of the grazier, the farmer, and (to some 
extent apparently) the butcher with us. They breed 
animals for eating (and seem sometimes to kill or help 
others to kill them), and they grow roots and plants 
also for eating. The means they employ are, indeed, 
irrational and absurd (for they are magical), but the 


1 RS., pp. 368 sq. The belief was fairly prevalent, cp. Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischen Heidentums, 1st ed., p. 142, 2nd ed., p. 162. Marillier would 
associate the belief with the magical properties ascribed generally to royal 
personages (Revue de l’ Hist. des Rel., XXXVII, p. 210). 

* In a private communication. 
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intentions of the men answer exactly to those of our 
graziers and farmers.” 

Ceremonies more or less analogous to the Intichiuma are not 
wanting’, and Dr. Frazer writes that the drift of the latest evidence 
seems to confirm the above explanation of the meaning of totemism. 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen “ have during the last year been exploring 
the tribes to the north of those formerly examined by them, and one 
of the results of the new information (communicated to him in 
letters by Prof. Baldwin Spencer) is to prove the correctness, for the 
Central Australians at least, of the more or less hypothetical explana- 
tion of totemism put forward on the basis of the previously ascertained 
facts. According to Prof. Haddon, there are some grounds, also, for 
thinking that the same explanation will apply to the totemism of the 
Papuan peoples?. Further, certain indications lead us to anticipate 
that the same thing will prove to be true of the well-developed totemic 
system of the Baganda in Central Africa, though as yet it would be 
premature to speak with confidence on the subject. The matter 
is receiving careful attention. Should it turn out, however, that 
what we may call the economic theory of totemism explains the 
system as we find it in Central Australia, the Papuan area, and 
Central Africa, we might almost conclude, with a fair degree of 
probability, that the same explanation would hold good of totemism 
everywhere, if only the facts were sufficiently ascertained, which, 
unfortunately, they seldom are*.” 


The immense importance of this evidence is clear. 
Hitherto only a very limited number of cases was known 
where an animal, apparently sacred, and ea hyp. a totem, 
was solemnly killed, but in no instance was there a clear 
proof of the eating of the animal by the group, the essential 
part of Robertson Smith’s theory of the totem-sacrifice (RS., 
pp. 294 8q.). Now, at last, in the Intichiwmea ceremonies 
we have authenticated cases of a practice which he had 
conjectured though without any certain example. It is 
to be noted, however, that there is nothing abstract or 
mysterious about the rite. No theologically abstract idea 


! Fortnightly Review, 1901, pp. 846 sq. ; cp. R. H. Mathews, Queensland Geogr. 
Journal, new series, XVI, p. 81. 

? A. C. Haddon, Head-hunters, p. 134 (London, 1902). 

3 Even the Jntichiuma rites escaped the notice of Europeans until quite 
recently. 
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of communion underlies it. It is a piece of practical co- 
operative magic, and is based upon a utilitarian motive’. 
Herein lies the great distinction between the “totem 
sacrament” of Robertson Smith’s theory and the actual 
evidence of the Central Australian rites. Robertson 
Smith’s theory inferred, to quote Dr. Frazer again, “a 
totem community united in reverence, awe, and love of 
the totem animal, solemnly and sorrowfully killing it once 
a year, and partaking of its flesh, not as common food to 
fill their stomachs, but as a means of entering into a mystic 
communion with the divine animal. What are the facts? 
We find a community of which the greater part regularly 
kills and eats the animal in question whenever they can 
lay hands on it, whilst the remaining section (which has 
the animal for its totem) does its best to multiply the 
creature in order that all the rest of the people may 
devour it. And since, in order to breed the animal for 
eating, they think it necessary to have part of its sub- 
stance in their bodies, they do ceremonially partake of its 
flesh, not in order to acquire certain mysterious divine 
qualities, but ultimately in order that the majority of their 
fellows may feed on roast kangaroo, roast emu, or whatever 
it may be. Instead of a mystic religious rite like the 
Christian sacrament of the Eucharist (which was clearly in 
Robertson Smith’s mind), we see a magical ceremony of the 
most practical and business-like intention *. The difference 
is that between the spiritual religion of a highly cultured 
European and the crude, grossly materialistic magic of the 


1 With this compare Mr. Jacobs’ remarkably acute criticism of Robertson 
Smith’s theory (Studies, pp. 33 sq.): ‘‘The whole idea of communion seems 
to me too theologically abstract to be at the basis of savage rites of sacrifice. 
For these we must look to some utilitarian motive, based, it may be, on 
some savage and seemingly absurd idea, but logically deduced from it.” 
The author of the too little known Studies in Biblical Archaeology has exactly 
hit the mark in these words, which were written at least twelve years ago. 

2 Cp. also Frazer, ‘‘On some Ceremonies of the Central Australian 
Tribes,” a paper read before the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1900, pp. 315 sq. 
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primitive Australian savage. Further, the relation of the 
group to the totem cannot properly, it seems to me, be de- 
scribed as worship. In worship the worshipper confesses his 
inferiority to the being worshipped. In the Central Austra- 
lian ceremonies for the multiplication of plants and animals 
the man no more confesses his inferiority to his totem than (to 
recur to the simile employed above) a cattle-breeder confesses 
his inferiority to his cow, or a farmer to his wheat. Quite 
apart from this, it is a mistake to speak of a totem as a god. 
A totem may have often developed into a god (though this 
is not certain), but it is hardly any more a god than a seed 
is a tree because it may grow into one...On the whole, 
the thing that seems to come out most strongly in the 
relation of a man to his totem is his identification with it; 
he becomes, as far as may be, a creature of the same sort as 
his totem. If his totem is a kangaroo, then his creed is, 
not that the kangaroo is his god, but that he himself is 
a kangaroo as near as may be!.” 


I have gladly availed myself of Dr. Frazer's permission to quote 
his statement of the difference between the theoretical “totem 
sacrament” and the actual evidence of the Intichiuma ceremonies, 
since it is not unlikely that the divergence between the two may not 
have been fully realized. At the same time it is necessary to 
estimate the bearing of the new evidence upon Robertson Smith's 
theory at its proper worth. There is no one, I imagine, who, 
because Robertson Smith’s explanation of certain Semitic sacrificial 
phenomena, which had never before been fairly studied in the light 
of comparative anthropology, proves to be without probability, will 
appreciate his unequalled wealth of resource or critical insight the 
less. Few Orientalists are anthropologists, and the happy combina- 


1 The principle was stated long ago (Frazer, Totemism, p. 3), though it was 
not clear why the man should have identified himself with his totem. 
The new evidence now makes it abundantly plain that by this means he 
is able to control and direct the species for the common good—multiplying 
it if edible, controlling or propitiating it if dangerous or destructive. 
That little distinction is made between the man and his totem appears, 
for example, in two aboriginal drawings cited by Mr. R. H. Mathews 
(Queensland Geogr. Journ., XIV, pp. 10 sq. [1898-9]), where an emu and 
a kangaroo are depicted with a shield. 
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tion in the person of Robertson Smith will doubtless long remain 
unparalleled }. 

Further important discoveries were made by Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen regarding the social organization of the 
Central Australian tribes. It was found that one set of 
tribes strictly observed the familiar rule that a man must 
not marry a woman of his totem, whilst in another, of 
which the Arunta may be regarded as _ representative, 
totemism has no effect upon either marriage or descent. 
In addition to this, the traditions of the Arunta clearly 
point to a time when men and women of one totem lived 
together, and a man never married a woman who was not 
of his totem. This novel though not illogical idea further 
complicates the problem of the origin of exogamy. 

It is very important to notice—what has been often 
observed—that climatic and other considerations have some 
bearing on the problem. In studying the structure of the 
South Australian tribes, Mr. Howitt? found that the most 
backward types of social organization, with descent through 
the mother, and an archaic form of communal marriage, 


existed in the dry and desert country. In the more genial 
districts descent through the mother still survived, but of 
the communal or group-marriage only relics remained. 
Finally, in fertile districts where food abounded, descent 
was counted through the father, and individual marriage 
prevailed. The last-mentioned stage is that now reached 


1 I venture in this connexion to quote from a letter from Dr. Frazer: 
‘Tf you cite my reasons for questioning the correctness of Robertson 
Smith’s theory of the ‘totem sacrament,’ I hope you will make it clear 
that I continue, as ever, to hold in high respect and admiration the work 
of a very dear friend, whose vast superiority both in learning and in 
intellect I have always been proud and happy to recognize. He was 
a tower of strength in whose shadow his friends rested and felt safe... 
It is the reverse of pleasant to me to express dissent from him. But no 
man, however great his genius, could see to the bottom of a subject in 
which the data are so imperfect as they were in regard to totemism in 
Robertson Smith’s lifetime. The wonder is not that he did not see further, 
but that he saw so far.” 

2 See Mr. E. S. Hartland in Folk-Lore, XI (1900), pp. 71 8q. 
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by the Arunta tribe’, whence it would appear that their 
totem-system has already undergone some development. 
Already we find the germs of a priesthood, and of cities 
of asylum; the totem-system is plainly territorial, and, 
as Mr. Hartland conjectures, is gradually developing into 
something similar to the societies of British Columbia ?. 

Space forbids a fuller discussion of these and of the 
numerous other points of interest which Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen’s work has raised. In spite of the very meagre 
account we have given of the totemism of the Arunta 
enough has perhaps been said to indicate its importance 
for the totem-theory, though it is well to keep before 
us always the possibility that the traditions of a primitive 
endogamy and of a time when the clan killed and ate its 
totem-animal area etiological *. 


With reference to the foregoing evidence from Central Australia 
it is necessary to guard against viewing all analogies elsewhere as 
actual evidences of an original totemism. Neither the European 
festivals which Mannhardt and Frazer have interpreted as originally 
charms for the revival of vegetation, nor any other examples of 
sympathetic magic are, taken by themselves, evidences of totemism. 
But they are analogies, and it is one of the many valuable features 
of the Australian evidence that it reveals a people who do still take 
part and believe in ceremonies which are almost extinct in Europe, 
the meaning of which has for long been forgotten by the participants 
themselves. 

We still know too little to lay it down that the system of economics 
revealed in the Intichiuma is an essential of totemism‘, and con- 


1 With this qualification, however, that the child belongs to the same 
exogamous moiety of the tribe as his father. 

? See Mr. E. S. Hartland in Folk-Lore, XI (1900), pp. 74.8q. These 
societies are comparatively modern, and are quite independent of the 
totem-system there in vogue; each group is under the special protection 
of a single spirit. 

* See, for the former, Mr. Hartland, Folk-Lore, XI (1900), p. 76, for the 
latter, M. Hubert, L’ Année Sociologique, III (1900), p. 215. Endogamy seems 
to have preceded exogamy among the Yakuts, so according to Sieroshevski 
(W. G. Sumner, Journ. Anthrop. Soc., 1901, pp. 88 sq.). : 

* Similarly, the tapu (taboo) has frequently a very practical and intel- 
ligible purpose—that of enforcing a ‘close’ period (cp. Lang, Magic and 
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sequently it is not easy to determine the evolution which such 
ceremonies could undergo. We can scarcely go so far as to suggest 
that the co-operative method of procuring food would lead to the 
institution of hereditary trades and professions, or of organized 
guilds, although Prof. Haddon tells us that “though rain is not 
a totem the office of ‘rain-maker’ was hereditary in Mabuiag, and 
consequently rain-making would be the function of a particular 
family?.” But the evidence for “departmental totemism”—if we 
may so call it—is at present of the slightest. 

It is particularly interesting to find that among the tribes of the 
Northern Territory of South Australia “some of the old men, 
the shamans of the tribe, profess to have the power of causing the 
supply of animals, fruit, vegetables, roots, and other sources of food 
to increase*,” If wild-ducks are desired a man of the wild-duck 
totem officiates, and so on. In time the importance attached to the 
aid of such men might lead to their attaining the position of priests 
or chiefs. Already we find them wizards, and doubtless ere long 
they would be credited with more extensive powers. It is impossible 
here, however, to pursue this subject further®. At all events let us 
note that the savage who goes to a man of the emu totem when he 
requires emu, finds an analogy in Aelian’s statement (NA. XI, 9, ep. 
RS., p. 160, n. 1) that in the sacred island of Icarus in the Persian Gulf 
the wild-goats and gazelles could not be successfully and safely hunted 
until permission had been obtained from the resident goddess 
(Artemis). It is true that the gap between the two seems wide, but 
some recently published evidence seems to suggest the manner in 
which it could be bridged. The Churinga, which plays an important 
part in the Intichiuma ceremonies, finds its fellow in the Madubu 
(bull-roarer) of New Guinea, one of the functions of which is to 
secure good crops, whilst the Madub, a wooden image, a kind of 
“garden charm,” would “turn devil” at night-time and go round the 


Religion, pp. 257-69 [London, 1gor}), but could it be said that this was 
its original meaning and aim? 

1 Head-hunters, p. 134. 

2 R. H. Mathews, Queensland Geog. Journ., XVI. p. 81 (1900-1). 

3 Makrizi, in his account of Hadhramaut (ed. Noskowyj, pp. 24 sqq. ; 
Bonn, 1866), mentions a tribe called ‘Omar ibn ‘Isa, all the men of which 
possessed the power of curing snake-bite, also a bedouin tribe, the Kamar, 
in the mountains of Zafar (Dofar), any member of which was supposed to 
be able to control the rain. Whether these tribes were pure Arabian 
or not, it is at all events plausible to suggest that they once belonged 
to snake and rain totems respectively. For an interesting rain-charm 
practised by the Kamar, see Frazer, Golden Bough, and ed., I, p. 84. 
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gardens swinging the bull-roarer to make the yams grow'. Finally, 
mention is made of a wooden image, sometimes called Orooadubu 
(usually translated “ god”), which makes everything grow, and before 
which presents of food are placed when the planting season com- 
mences*—thus reminding us of the meal indulged in by the 
participants of the Intichiuma (see above, p. 436). The gradual 
deification is interesting. 

We can scarcely expect to find evidence for the existence 
of such a totem-system among the Semites. In Australia 
itself we find a very considerable diversity of usages, and 
Prof. A. C. Haddon has warned us of the possibility of 
a “differential evolution” in the history of totemism. 
“There may be a lagging behind or an acceleration or 
an entire omission of certain customs and beliefs in even 
allied tribes which belong to the same general level of 
culture *.” This is more to the point than the view of 
the late Marillier that totemism is a rare form of cult 
incapable both of evolution and of transformation‘, a 
view which would imply that survivals of animal-worship, 
ancestor-worship, and the like, are to be regarded as 
of other than totemic origin. We may only expect to 
find totemism flourishing where culture is rudimentary, 
and where the domestication of animals has made no, 
or at least little, progress. Thus it is that in North 
America and Australia totemism has lasted until the 
advent of European man. But how striking are the 
divergences! The Arunta eat the totem as a solemn 
rite, among the tribes of North West Canada—to take 
a recently investigated casf—this nowhere happens. The 
former believe that they are descended from the totem- 
species, among the latter this belief does not prevail. 
In both, however, there is the vague bond uniting man 
and beast, that concomitant of totemism which, it has been 
conjectured, ultimately leads to the domestication of those 


animals that have “the instinct of domestication °.” 


2 Haddon, op.cit., pp.104,107. ?Loc.cit. *% Folk-Lore, XII (1901), p. 232. 
* Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions, XXXVI, pp. 368 sq. 
5 Jevons, History of Religion, ch. X ; FolkeLore, X, pp. 374 8q.; S. Reinach, 
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In view of the above differences it may be premature to 
seek analogies, developments, or survivals of totemism 
among the Semites before the forms and phenomena of 
savage belief have been more strictly classified'. As this 
has yet to be accomplished it may be useful to present 
in a condensed and paraphrased form the provisional “ code 
of totemism” which M. Reinach has drawn up, solely as 
regards the relation between man and animal *:—Totem- 
animals are venerated and are often believed to be of the 
same descent with the totem-group; they are usually 
neither killed nor eaten, but sometimes the prohibition 
extends only to a part of the animal. If its death is 
required, apologies are made, or means taken to mollify or 
remove the penalty of its “murder.” After it has been 
ritually sacrificed, it is mourned ; if its dead body is found, 
it is bewailed and reverently buried. The totem-animal 
helps and protects the totem-group, it acts as a guide, an 
augury and fortune-teller. If of a wild or dangerous kind, 
it spares the members of the group. Finally, where men 
(1) clothe themselves in the skin of an animal, particularly 
on the occasion of religious ceremonies, or (2) call them- 
selves by its name, or (3) figure it upon their ensigns, 
property, or bodies, the animal is a totem provided other 
evidences for totemism exist. Parallels from the Semitic 
field will readily occur to every one, though it would be 
unwise to lay undue stress upon them before we know 
more precisely what the totem-theory involves. Totemism, 
in the accepted use of the term, is only a form of animism, 
and “it is extremely probable,” as Prof. Haddon has weil 
said, that “it is only one of several cults of animals °.” 

In conclusion, passing over the question of the survivals 


Revue Scientifique, Oct. 13, 1900, p. 450. On the other hand, as Mr. Frazer 
points out (in a private communication), in point of fact neither the 
North American Indians nor the Australians have domesticated any 
animal with the exception of the dog. 

1 Cp. Tylor, Journ. Anthrop. Soc., XXVIII (1898), p. 148. 

2 Revue Scientifique, loc. cit. 

° Head-hunters, p. 393. 
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of totemism in the social organization of a folk—perhaps 
the most complicated of all inquiries—let us remind our- 
selves of that widespread belief in the transference of a 
man’s spirit or soul into some external receptacle, which, 
Mr. Frazer suggests, is the essence of totemism'’. In the 
case of the Arunta tribes the man transfers his soul 
to the totem? for his own and the common good (viz. 
the multiplying of food); elsewhere it is rather due to 
man’s desire to put his mortal part out of the reach of 
harm. It conveys the general idea of an asylum, and 
is on a level with the belief in the transmission of souls. 
It takes its rise in that stage of animism where man fails 
to find any real difference between himself and the rest of 
nature, animate and inanimate, and finds its expression 
in the legends and folk-lore stories of metamorphosis and 
metempsychosis. 

Although Semitic examples of the belief of the external 
soul in its crude form appear to be exceedingly rare’, 
the conception that a man’s life can be wrapped up in 
some external object on the safety of which his immunity 


depends, is one that readily lends itself to development 
and refinement. Thus David's soul is bound up with (i.e. 
in the care and custody of) Yahwé (1 Sam. xxv. 29) *, and, 
according to 2 Sam. xxi. 17, the life of the nation is wrapped 


' Fortnightly Review, 1899, pp. 844 sq.; Golden Bough, and ed., III, p. 418; 
and for Semitic and Egyptian examples, see ib., pp. 351 sqq. 

* This is actually effected by clasping or embracing the Nurtunja on the 
occasion of a painful initiation ceremony. Some of the ancestors are 
traditionally said to have hung their Churinga (soul) on the Nurtunja 

totem) before going out hunting. 

* Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd ed., III, p.178; Kremer, Studien, I, p. 58. To 
this we may perhaps add the following from the Kitab al-Asnam, quoted by 
Landberg, Arabica, V, pp. 143 sq. (Leiden, 1898). It would appear that every 
house in Mecca had an idol, and it was the custom of a man to pass his 
hand over the idol and over himself (the tamassuh), the last thing before 
a journey, and the first on his return. The suggestion is that the man 
transfers his soul to the idol for the sake of security during his absence 
from home. Cp. Wellhausen, Heid., and ed., p. 109. 

* For the translation of ne cp. Isa. xlix. 4, and Driver’s note (Sam., p. 156). 
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up in David, since the extinction of the “lamp of Israel” 
seems to entail that of the people. Similarly, the loss of 
the ark (practically identified with Yahwé) is almost 
regarded as involving the destruction of Israel’. To put 
one’s trust in any one may have originally meant to put 
one’s life in the safe-keeping of another. “If ye take 
not hold (of God), ye shall not keep hold (of life),” says 
the prophet (Isa. vii. 9), and the thought is paralleled by 
the words of the Chronicler, where the “taking hold” of 
Yahwé and his prophets is rewarded by preservation and 
prosperity (2 Chron. xx. 20)*. Primarily, the idea of taking 
hold, of actual contact, may be part of the grosser con- 
ception of the transmission of the soul. Thus, when the 
worshipper embraces the sacred stone at the Ka‘aba, he 
not only comes into immediate contact with the god, but 
would seem to place his soul under its protection, and we 
appear to have an analogous idea of transmission in 1 Kings 
XVii. 21, 2 Kings iv. 34, where the man of God by throwing 
himself upon the dead child restores it to life. Finally, 
the common Hebrew word for “to trust” (bdtah) seems 
to have meant primarily “to throw one’s self upon some 
one,” and tikwah, “ confidence,” &c., if connected with kaw, 
“line, cord,” suggests the idea of binding. May we there- 
fore infer that the ideas of confidence, trust, and the like, 
arose from the fact that a man had placed his life or soul 
in safe-keeping elsewhere*? This is not to be taken as an 
assertion that these modes of thought are actual survivals 
of totemism in Israel, though, if the above evidence from 
the Old Testament has been correctly interpreted, it would 


1 It is unfortunate that the continuation of the particular narrative to 
which 1 Sam. iv belongs is wanting. 

2 Cp. Cheyne, EBi., col. 1495. 

3 We may perhaps compare the words of the thorn-bush, “put your 
trust in my shadow” (Judges ix. 15, %s2 10m). The shadow is often 
practically identified with the object itself (a good Arabian example 
is cited by Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd ed., I, p. 287), and the loss of the 
shadow is regarded as the loss of life itself, ep. Num. xiv. 9 (for parallels 
see Frazer, loc. cit.). 

Hha 
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seem to represent a development of a belief which on good 
authority is considered to be the essence of totemism. 

It has not been my intention to attempt either to prove or 
to disprove Robertson Smith’s theory of Semitic totemism. 
It is now almost unanimously agreed that he proved beyond 
doubt that the Semites had passed through phases no less 
degraded than those of other savage nations, and every one 
will agree with Dr. Frazer that “ whether the Semites had 
or had not the particular institution of savagery which we 
call totemism, is a comparatively unimportant matter.” It 
remains for the anthropologists to determine the laws and 
canons of totemism, and for the Semitists to continue col- 
lecting and classifying the phenomena of Semitic heathenism. 
It should be the aim of the latter, especially, to follow the 
evidence whither it may lead them, and not to seek to adapt 
it to, or to interpret it after, preconceived ideas or prejudices, 
To approach the subject without an acquaintance with and 
a certain sympathy for primitive modes of thought would 
be futile: the spirit of the inquiry is aptly and concisely set 
forth in the words of Littré: “Il faut que le cceur devienne 
ancien parmi les anciennes choses, et la plénitude de 
histoire ne se dévoile qu’a celui qui descend, ainsi disposé, 
dans le passé. Mais il faut que l’esprit demeure moderne, 
et n’oublie jamais qu’il n’y a pour lui d’autre foi que la foi 
scientifique.” 


Srantey A. Cook. 
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SAADYANA. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


XL. 


Fragment T-S. 10 K 71, paper, five leaves, size 20-5 x 15:5 
cm., is written in a late cursive hand, of the fourteenth 
century or even later. The letters run into each other, 
which circumstance makes the reading very difficult, 
whilst the MS. has also suffered badly from dampness, 
which has so faded many words and lines as to render 
them almost illegible. Besides this, it would seem that 
the copyist was not always able to read the MS. at his 
disposal, which fact will account for certain gaps in the 
contents, as well as for several words that give no sense, 
and where it is clear that the scribe was only guessing ?. 

But though our actual MS. is of comparatively late date, 
it represents a copy of a document composed some centuries 
before. The title of this composition is nbyn (“roll ”)?, a 
branch of literature in which Egypt seems to have been 
particularly rich*. But whilst as a rule the actors in the 

1 See e.g. p. 2, 1. 1 (man); ibid., 1. 29; p. 6, 1. 10, and note 1, &e. 

2 See Rev. G. Margoliouth in the J. 9. R., VIII, pp. 277 sq. and 
Dr. Neubauer, ibid., p. 544. 

3 This Abiathar is undoubtedly identical with the one mentioned in 
the crusade document published by Dr. Neubauer in the J. Q. R., IX, 
p. 28, where he is called ja37 wW2x Aw wN, who sent an open letter 


from pi3sxw or Tripoly of the East (cf. Benjamin of Todela’s Itinerary 
(ed. Asher), I, p. 27, and notes to it). See also Bacher in the J. Q. £., 
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various Megilloth are represented by a Jew and a Gentile, 
the latter playing the oppressor, the Dramatis Personae 
in our story are a Jewish priest, and a Jewish noble. The 
object of contention was, as it seems, the religious juris- 
diction over the Jews in Egypt and Palestine which 
Abiathar, the author of this document’, and his ancestors, 
a representative priestly family of Palestine, claimed for 
themselves, whilst David b. Daniel? the descendant of the 
House of David tried to bring them under his own authority. 
The struggle was one of long standing, having already 
commenced somewhere before 1054 when the two litigant 


ibid., p. 358, and Revue des Btudes Juives, XXX, p. 225. I note also that 
MS. T-S. 24. 49 is signed by pa P) PRa pa [AIA WIN. 

1 In a document belonging to Mr. E. N. Adler dated 1056 and written 
in Jerusalem occurs a apy’ RA NW WNT Mo. . j3 [17 wdN probably who 
belonged to the same family ; whilst in a letter (T-S. 24. 26) addressed 
to a certain Abraham, dated 1131, from AYwH Www in OND pri, I find 
the following pedigree: wx yam Mxn pO yY’N) Ow A’ey > Ow? INw 
yan Ado 2 sa CDT 5% RMT 20 AD YP OWI TOWN apy pea nye 
DPW TN PIT MOdw PI apy? PNA MI WN TIA WHR pa apy’ pa nw we 
Spry Wp WNIT 8 * PIS FID PT m2 PIA AY Mma apy’ pra. 

* See J.Q.R., XIII, p. 221, where this David figures as bridegroom in 
a marriage deed of 1082. In another document again he is called 
Se px ww www. The following testatum, copied from Document 
T-S. 20. 31 dated 1092, will not be uninteresting in this connexion :— 
pea wT NI PQ AAT WN PT RMD NID NPT ID NIOP PT NIN OMPIPR 
322 NAM) AMD MI) FI HID AYP) Novo PIN AIT) POM See $9 NNW? 
32 pura ACY 2 OM 4 > pms’ 0 pa pman mb pon poe mo op 


Mov ya nom inp 49 33 qua “ya yma 9 andy 9 ap 9 AAA pry 49 a 
Dyonna po nm Do oer 4p ya pA OMeN 9 CD omar "9 2 Noe a 9 
myo 9 pa oman 9 5) PT ma. AY 9 ya Omar 33 poy’ 9 pA omar) pry 
\ AyiaA pnbs 9 Ja wo 433 pe’ ACY 433 Ma mepw po ei AD unr 
y2 Non raw 9 DD ROY 9 pa nbn Ady 4955 Jan 9 a ym 9 dos pp apy 
‘9 Ja PA DMN I $Y MONA + + + BD ONT dy "9 72 MIA DNDN 9 TD ON 9 
33 PA MyEw PUNT wre 4 pcan omaK “DP Monm [53 PodnA pre 
ae py “ya pA Thy 33 eT peo va nba AY am mop mee eT ATT 
S31 nywn. The reason for repeating the names given here in square 
brackets is not clear to me. 
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parties were represented by Joseph and Elijah the priests, 
who also wore the title of Gaon (the latter was the father 
of Abiathar), on the one side, and by the Nasi, Daniel ben 
Azariah (the father of David) on the other side’. Joseph, 
who was bitterly persecuted by Daniel, who apparently 
was supported by the government, died 1054°, whereupon 
the latter exercised his functions as Nasi for eight years* 
without any further opposition. But after his death (1062) 
the priestly family came again into power, Elijah holding 
the office of Gaon for some twenty-three years‘. But two 
years before his death, which occurred in 10845, Elijah 
“ gathered all Israel of the land of Tyros and of the Galil 
where ”—probably with the purpose of forestalling any action 
which might be taken by his antagonists—“ he ordained, 
with the permission of all Israel, his son Abiathar as 
Gaon, his son Solomon as the Father of the Court of 
Justice, whilst Zadok, the son of Josiah, was invested 
with the office of Father (3x) °.’ This precaution, however, 
proved of no avail. For about 10817 David b. Daniel 
wended his way to Egypt* where he soon found support 


' P. 2, ll. 9 and 10. 2 Ibid., 1. 12. 


3 Ibid., 1. 15. 

* Ibid., 1. 16, including the year 1062 in which he was installed. 

5 Tbid., 1. 23. 

6 See the wp in the Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch (Hebrew Section, p. 57), 
where we again meet with this triad, but where the Solomon bears the title 
of mywn an. Cf. J. Q.R., XIV, p. 228, and Teshuboth Haggeonim, ed. Harkavy, 
Pp. 359, with regard to the title of ax. In connexion with the title question 
I may be permitted to give here the following names copied from 
a fragment written in an ancient hand (T-S....):—n D7 5n pow 
VOW oN Mw APwT Mw oMmax eww A oT 52 wR PI pny 
Soya wk. aN A Are nn aN Mp AMIN IMyON pEdn 
amyor maw 9 APO NW OI A PT M2 por) yous mow 535 Aon 
TM eve pre v2 ANT Ww NA Paw AIM. 

7 Ibid., 1. 27, ow ‘33 mM OW). 
* Ibid., 1. a9, I cannot find a place mx01. Perhaps we should read 
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in certain Jewish notables as well as in the govern- 
ment!, The Nagid Meborach? and the head of the school 
Josiah Azariah the priest also befriended him, but he soon 
resumed the old feud and the hostilities began again in 
which both Egyptian and Palestine communities were 
implicated. This state of things, with possible short 
intervals of truce, seems to have lasted till about 1093, 
in which year David—-probably as a counterblast to the 
claims of Abiathar—tried to have himself ordained in 
Fostat as the Head of the Dispersion*. In this place our 
MS. drops the thread of the story and suddenly drifts into 
a Halachie discussion as to the rights and prerogatives of 
the Palestine authorities. But just as unexpectedly the 
story is resumed about the end of our document, where the 
writer, after abusing his antagonist and enlarging on the 
suffering of his own party, and paying a compliment to 
Meborach for his good offices on his behalf, breaks out in 


a triumphal song in which some phrases even of the blessing 
said after the reading of the Roll of Esther on Purim are 
inserted ; which shows that the struggle was at an end 
when our Megilla was written, which was the year 1084°. 
Divested of all personal recrimination and petty scandals 
usually attendant upon such controversies, the most of the 
contents of this Megilla may be described as a plea for 


"™n1, a city in Egypt mentioned by Benjamin (p. 103) as having a large 
Jewish population. 

1 Pp. 3, 1. 1 sq. 

? Tbid., 1. 5 : about the importance of Meborach ef. J. Q. R., XIII, p. 36. 
He was still alive in 1098; cf. J.Q. R., ibid., p. 116. 

* See especially Fragment XLa, ll. 4 and 5 mnw mow... 19 mEYIw O37 dy. 

* See p. 3, 1. a5, and p. 4, 1.asq. From the words 3) mwa OMI 139 
it would seem that it was this step on the part of David which gave most 
offence and called forth a reaction against him led chiefly by the rove (I. 4), 
i.e. the mana ~w>w or the one next in rank to the 7’3x. 

® See p. 9, 1. 19 8q., and p. ro, 1. 8 and 1. 14. 
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the superiority of Palestine and its prerogatives over all 
other countries, and as thus forming in part a continua- 
tion of the old feud between R. Saadyah and Ben 
Meir. As Ben Meir, more than a century ago, Abiathar 
claims the privilege of fixing the calendar for the Nasi 
of the Holy Land, who in ancient times was alone in the 
possession of the calculation secret'. It was only in the 
days of R. Juda the Saint, as he proceeds to argue, when 
schisms increased and striplings without the fear of God 
multiplied, that this Rabbi found it advisable to make all 
the sages and the Sanhedrin the depositaries of the Secret, 
which they teach to the whole of Israel according to the 
fixed rules of the Four Gates (nw nyanx) from which 
they may not turn to the right or to the left, But 
the important point is that the head of the Sanhedrin, 
who is the head of the Yeshiba, should sanctify the new 
moon in accordance with the calculation®. On the other 


1 P. 4, 1. at, p. 5, 1. 22. 

2 P. 5, 1. 23, and p. 9, Il. 6-9. 

3 P. 9, 1. 10, In this connexion the following lines taken from a 
very ancient and faded fragment (T-S, 12, 728) representing the remainder 
of an Ordination Form will not be uninteresting :— 

See Se Se ee eee eo SRS Se Se 
rae ie See FO Oe Le a ee 
omer 9 52 weno Won neem 8 8 
170) WWITN) TIED) Ms my wm ns 6 8 8 8 8 8 8 AP yo man 
TRY IPP WT WEN Jocw co 9 w) Wd .(?) pow wD OVEN WM Ow) 
: ‘nado vom and ono mss ee 8 oes + OD nya 
aMormmwess yrs 8 8 py 
bb inom 5 8 8 8 8 8 oD WNT rw 17 
wo wnpo * °° °° * Oy on _ Wow PT 3 ON 72 VT 7° 
roe YN WP 39 PoOrT ss st + ° 9 990 B02 Te Dy ON TD 
maniwn oy pas moon nate mom he tt pe 
tym ‘no og 5) 5 B Ima o*nNeA YR’ 

The use of the formula wipn Ww 73 we (usually altered on the 

occasion wn wip see Rosh Hashanah, 24 a) is significant. 
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hand, his laying so much stress upon the antiquity of the 
calculation, and his statement that the discussion about the 
coming of witnesses for the appearance of the new moon 
(nx) is only dating back from the times of Antigones of 
Soko, when the schism of Zadok and Baithas took place, 
greatly recall some of R. Saadya’s stock arguments in his 
polemics against the Karaites }. 

Quite peculiar to this controversy is the antagonism 
manifested between the two lineages, the priestly and the 
kingly or the Aaronite and the Davidic. It is the covenant 
with the seed of Aaron, says Abiathar, which is everlasting, 
never to cease, whilst the one with the House of David 
is conditionally depending on the obedience to God*. By 
such a succession, however, of such wicked kings as Ahaz, 
Manasseh, Amon, &c., they proved themselves unworthy 
of the confidence of God, “the oath (to David) was dese- 
crated,” God’s promise confined to the Messiah®. David, 
the descendant of all those evil doers of kings *, is thus only 
a pretender, whilst he (Abiathar) derives his pedigree from 
R. Eliezer b. AZzariah, Ezra, and Phineas 5. 

The style of Abiathar is plain prose with occasional 
lapses into Piyut®. Less satisfactory than his diction is 


his reasoning which is never convincing, whilst quotations 
are inaccurate and his interpretation of them faulty. But 


’ See p. 6, Il. 24 and 25, and J. Q. R., October number 1892, p. 204, text 
and notes. 

2 p. 1, 1. 12 sq. 

3 Ibid., p. a, L 28q., and p. 1, 1. 28 ayiawn mn. L. 29 is unfortunately 
very much faded, but the general drift of thought seems to be that given 
in the text. Perhaps we should read after the word m2‘on with which 
1, 29 commences /13) NYT 533yn 71390. 

* P. 2, 1. 27, and p. 4, 1.2. In the latter the text seems to be corrupt. 

5 P. 2, L. 25, and p. 10, Il. 13 and 2. 

® See p. 3, 1. -16 sq. and 1. 28; p. 4, 1. 1 8q.; p. 9, 1. 26 sq.; p. 10, 
]. 4 8q. 
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the fierce struggle under which the removal of the seats 
of authority is taking place, is not, as a rule, particularly 
favourable to calm thinking and sound philology. But 
it is just this contest between the past and the future, or 
between sentiment and aspiration, which is of paramount 
interest to the historian, the one supplying him with facts, 


the other with ideas. 









Fe ee ee ee 6 Ee SOG AGL NGL CRU ag ULL acl CU caacU L,. 
ME we ew wg ME AL US MALO WNLEM CUCL CUCL, Let Kcig@ 
soe ee ee eo HE CUE ULL RULE gtk CALE CLL duicl Aide, (QL LICICL GUL! 
MCLE (t) 66 Co CEL oy CU LICL UCL UE or bo NG CU LUN NG Und tach Mga 
ARAL WUAACLE we wwe 6 o GGL CLI CLL CGLd Kcdun cclg Led luda NAL 
GLMU COCA NU, UL CIEGLE GOO CUILL MUMICL Aig LOL. ULL CTI ARC NL QUENU 
OF WEILL AU CAL NIL al LLG. CAC NG UCLAUL NU ATA CUAGLNLL LIGLILE, ICL Git SEN 
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Leah NT MGCL GENEL LUNG, GLE QUAUL NE MULE. BQU Guu gute KEACUE CALL 

Ay CRU Ade NUE TEL agus UCU Ne CU bd nu uid Ch Le, aut Nt 1g Aguas Co NCLCA 
NAGUL gaut AW Aad Nak xu Cg wa COLAC SIL INU Cg Uta ach suc, CLA oc 

LICUCLLE LICKEL NITACL NU LICL NG Tq. CLs Lice Cs Ne CAILN,, AGAL MAL Atl... KdiLg 
MEULY CU UTA Ud AGEICL MUCK. CNQL COTS WCULy ACA WCU TULA Neg... Made Ideg 

UL Wau NL Cog a CLO Rlid LUN ay Co GAL Ung NG NOLUY NU LE uals UCU TCCig.0 
MAL ALT CNAGUL gt Au CEG LENG tl Au TUGNa L&Q NUL Actua ALU cCGL TCG ACL AL 
URL TUCICL: TCL NAL GUN LCA CULL CAN MCL NG LMC ACG ANIL LR AGA, UNLILG 


OG MAN ACN (CCU! Gt ULKg NG UCL TLisatt Thkg NAL NCA Clg gac, Th WOU tals UCU! 


WARE AGW CIRIL (ECG CILLA LAC UL EAN AQT Kigali CCG. LILA GNU TAL LLL 
Agu Agua Lang Th Muu GEG WU CCU RG H, INU Au Wh UL WL Guo Ll cucu 
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MULL WA GROUT ATAAA WEA Gar Tadd UdCNL OL cde AGL CIAL LLTL CNL UC, 

" Like CG UCANLT CIT GAgiU CLE NUL (cic UNI GUL CLIcKL NAL LLY CHV LM 
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TUGN LM UL Lig Mio CLA (CRON OGL (CUCL Cg WORNL Lid! LUG ale, 
MUL GUAGUL TWA CAL GAGLAL G, Cagkd WEN AL Leatl: WU CC! Ma acl QUOUGU CLM 
(ALG du Taga AK «LL LL tl LENG LWA gNus LOCALE incu! tue! cadmua. 1 ae 

TCL CS WUICLA AQ WATl gxud TCG ACe LHL ALLE Cy LL ALI ALU UGNLUG 
Wgg WAI, UNGMIL Ch ALL WNGML Cl Mlle Aeeh yy ACG URL RIGA kCg WA LOL Le 
GUGL AGA KA GUL LKQ GLgUE Ld TL TUNA LLL NRG & lds Utdic. Latc acul cl AUng 
GuCK Luu Gel Mul CULM Tagh TACU NASL TRL WAU CQ oa CaN UCUls KN Ag waa 
(CULT COGL WUdeL: OCCU ILE, LICL MUU ak a CG LC cl, inal cacu(s).... 
CEL CG A WAT NGL COLA KdQctlr CULAIU ig cg Lied LaGae Ug Cg Chi kcuaut EKG 

of USL GUAGE CL NU LACEY GUL NU LCNICLU AN LOCKCLE TUG Co LAL ecu (1) 
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RU LUC CLAML Mg AML. TOU LUGGU UTM Ade CNL LACK NU cdtdu. Wagh ag oN 
TAG FOG CAG WAGE GRAL KONG Ageh Chg» KCL CELE CTL ACU NUD gy MLE CUCL ACL 
TH LCL UKs UNL Ag TA Qagls Che GA MULE CLIQUE GEL WUALLL Cot, KGL LILGINU 
ACLU Gh QUES CALL CGU dla GLICL LULU Wiou GNU NG GU ACL UCC Ig Na AL du 

TAU A ELE Th NU TE NG EAL LCL CAE LG Mgk GOIQCI LRU QUEUE NULL ICKL LLU ag Co A 

BCL TAWA WMIRNLL CECILY CALCUL CCICLLL. ULL QUAKE UECIG GML LAL Ch Ay Ud 

UES GLLUA Agu GGLAGL TCG CU. UCC CLUE LCL ob WGC NILE ULL CATH GN at 

TET AL ACU, WU Th LULU LEON AL ML MUN TU LU Luc, Wat Gh CO LUN 

WAgU Cu TG LLIN 0 (i) Mig sh RCL CL CG, WUITUC GLUE LIKCIG GRE UNG RALI 

WAAL Lala WUILNE TOL GUAT LIL GNLICUL LAU: TU NUL URL LITICIg NULL Cg NULL LUCE. 

CL (§) Toe A ML ML TH LLU Ch ACh MULL LICL LNA WATLE Mg KAQL Ig ACER Gk INL! 

WON ACE TUCICL! (§) GUOUIGLE GUC, WULNd Aci, gmat gt UL Lt CTILL Ch AQ we AL WAL 
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AGL. WARLL TUL LALNCL TNL UNCLE WCTALL KCOUL ALLA AOI NUL ch uudd ot tthe 

Ch (4) Gotu, Wack gb Aga uc Nun (i) @ NTLUQ WuCL aaTm gau UAdLN Cy WUC LU CUG gechul (4) Nokes 
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Lite AUGLE TER NG CCILGL: LEN GCUILGLY CEQL. ERIK GAUL (4) (Quagau. Kea, caGL 

Tie WAGuae KEECCIG AGG WAQU AQUA NU NTL LGIML Udlg NAL ON LM TAU NAL 

TAU UNE CICLAL WAT GEL NG CUIGU LL TULL cual Idug CGug. LUN Wut ad Gaus 

RU LCL LAL NU NUL! CLUE INLD Cg LICL LCMLUT TOdLAL LOUK GUGAL WLONL NU 

Nout NU Ugg Cl Ncala (4) WdO que Tuas (j) UCL LUCEY GLLGL NUL, NE CULE WRGUE wo LO Ce CL 
MUIGLI Ch GULUWUT WAN GMAT NEL WL AQLNAL. (EAC NUL LULL RIL GUILE Waigul 

» + + Mud (4) cau, LUG AIMUD LACK WAC NOT NU CNCUT MCL NU CUAL Mdidls ALG MG 

66 ML Sy MELO COMO LUA AEA CMO died WAEMA AGG LLMLL WA GUI ACL Ch 

ULL WEGL GO TULLE WAL GGA WLLL NU Gatch CLO KCTLWG kiguid NU Gig. NO LACH! 

LIL, Lig CIICLY WAGUIRLL GU ELIg WMGU NG cle NEL warcl ch oul Kaaik xu da uy SL 

AGW GA WEEE AKO CIEL Cig NAL GN LoL CMLGO CUCU (7) ROL WMGU Lb CCELE CU QUE NU 
Aida (1) Gaia NOVANCULG {EA LCRA LENGLNC, (EL COLILILE UEEIG MAQU GUC CLERK Utd Nigh Wad 
LAA CAL (4) AQUA. Wu ULL TRL Ld WagU gNaddll Idhaud WiGu Lac Tal Agung 

RCL UNUIT UN CGUIL LAGLAL, QUO WAT Agua aa CUUd Lit GaGa Luda NAL da cacu 
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GLALUL RGN NC. CLG LAL CINTN CNL: (NTN GL GLE ACCES (LE CLE Ud LIL’ ALC 
Sr NCL QU GU tubs LEU CL Ck Ll Catal gt GLC Ad LNA WuCL AGRLA WALNG 84 Ne NEE KUL 

AGA. Wal CUAGU Lalu coq tNud GGIALL cl LIMdiCad Lida Mig du Wau coq TNL WA 

LL NA Ch GL Ud AGA KCUTLL GUO LILTL AGLNA LICICL! ACES UWULE LMU WQ@iCh NG kb Wun 

TAGs Lal Agel GN UGA Ie ON drgil Aca UCM. buigdl UC CUCL tuk, Lou CL CL ule Cag Lalu 

We ig Gammu Tug CULL Cog. tule Lou cL Ck cl Lt LN TNL AL AML TN CGE. b Ud NG gt Ad Liditg 
OF GULUG NEL) SLUT GEM. C ANGE LNA Cigu @tctg Ad LMU Qh Mg tNUd A cafica . 

ACTTG., INCACA G. LOL du MAL UAU AKU CI UNO NCO LG au dicda caud 

MOLI CLL UL CCUICKLY LILILAUIN URCCICLL NCLN GN CLL ATO CHLULL (GL US Wu LN CigU 

TEL ts CUIGT GLI CLQlE NL LN CiGl CRU NL TCG LIU Ld CIEE AEE NGL! CQL A 

(enud WA MIL ALCL Wu CLA AR CUAG AL GON Al KUL Clu AGN CLICL LAMACQ WUCaa 

WRAL GUO LAL Cy Lngig AQ ACMA LN LEEK LHL CCILIL ite COIL ag Lid qacuL LN cigu cKul 

GOL Lgl, MULE NA Ude gL CuLUO NE COMMU Mg RU. UNGI LQ CQ LMG LULL Wg CCL, 

CTL LOCAL NgMid NC! CAL NGUNd INTL CAL Cl AMC. IdltLn LN cigu CRU! gauc oco 

Coy NWA CIQUCL, CISL UCC CALC Ch 4 (EMG UL. UNCIL gud LMt cy ch Lu cl Nd 

vee GLAM... Ul Guu, Wtgeg NU Cg Udug CALC LNA Lacl cdicu cl mice, Wacu 
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Of UdIGU ATU. UNO WU UdIGU UCL. dd CALL UL Chu. WK Ged UC Cu. kgigut 
AE ALL CG 6G UNL LA AdRL Clg hh UdIGU UML ILA Ide du UdiGur cual Adil, dus 
ALCCA TACIL ACL NGA CNL. WUEIL COL gel Kecc Ma TOW, LMCI MCL NU LAL! 
CHALE GuCKL KECCO COWL UNC UCL NU LACH AC WULIgL LCL NUE LING UNCILG Ce NUL UNG 
WAC CQ AGGIE AC WIL UIE KUL UTIL AE UL GL, UNGLIU NL, UNL 
LIN CU ENGIG. Mlk Cg LUIATILU CULAR Gt. Lid AL ACCU NEG Lak ¢ ctl Au 
ud Ud WA ICLod LIMAkg UCL! Wg hcl CICT KCugiu \deaag cud TULIGU gig Late 
LRA ALILILKG Th Lid CCL NUL Aig, CLE KO GUL Nelg Lau CUCU LHL CUILIAT CGC 
RU LCIMTLAL LQLULK CGE. Lid LLG RLU LMG LUC. Kobe TOW LMCI, UCL Ge (4) 
AUN LNA Kgl COGL TL. UL Mtl Midud CHiN MEN «A Ag GH amtld NU LCL died 
NEL Chg GHAI NON Mg GLI WCLete CCQUU ECOL: GEM, NL A NACLE CLUNLE ChgL! 
ALCL CUCL, COT Gs NEL Agu ATLA! Clg, NEL KL cdeg LAI ALL. LCMLIL sl 
RU UIT LEU CL CL UCL QM LIL LLU ig LIT IQ LUN ACC LAL LGN GNU A AL 
Th UAL UCL UML AGL Ue KLE Ue GLE LLU LUNG MUL LAU CEG CUGLE CNL WA GL 





ST WLWAR gid tide Gaucng tl des MALIEING GEKUA WGC Cfld igs GAA, WACING oth cul 
QL LIEU NRG ()) MULE LU CAEL RUE LMA IGN GOL) GNLG AL AU GLU Kak quad 
Cal Cl del UALy AE NGL NG CAL NAGLE ge ATMA NA (aml Lnu LNA Cog LOCULO uM 
QU, LMC acl Ugh GCA LUN CAEL, KUMCE LACIE AL ACL NU LOCULe CRU ACL 
GAL WNLLL TRL CE GNGL LULA LHL UG UNCILG LE GN GNGL NG Cul Lid ML ACA Lal NRG 
Ol CALLE CARL CUCL UMC AL ACN CAL INULE (UL ud aaL Gul LMCI AE NCL NG 
ACCCQ COL LACIL CLC. CLCU Migd Ld Gal gulls IQNunl Wnt CCL NUL LitcL: CNM 
gred CRAL ot did ACL NU LAK AE WON NGA NG ACS AL UNL Ng cya Agu TW NG Mg sks 
TNL ATL NU LACE AE LN NGA NG ide ALL CCL ENG, MU, AGRA LNA CeguE Adel LCcmL (CAEN 
GRUd cd CaCl NU LCL NG ot Ud aide At cL Lalu GAL NU LacL TUNRLE GNUM LL kud NEL LON 
F CUCU MIG AE URL GOL qidE NEL MACE Ac COIL LMCI AG Cg LTL CI (CRN CURL 
MCL RU LCL CHUL CULL NOLL ig ily NUL, CHUL NTL AE UG ake ACCC CML, UCI, CUCL 
WAT CAME Cul AC Ag LTLU Agc. Kid INCLUD CLE ghd Coy KCCCA Mak COWL UCL 
MATL RU LACE MCU CL gNG Ag AC CACM 4 IGN CLI NUL CL GAG latd ACAaaL ob GL 
Ged GEC Tau. GN WATIUL Nol UATICIU AgUa. KL ak gaa Kora Mat Talk UMcKL 
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CGE. CU RULE RL NG Gb CUE ANGIE TAAL AKO MAL ULA ING KCL Ag. LOl tag cuLu a 
GR & ACN NLL uAd NaC! UN Aad LUGS ugh & Ad, LARNt Gb Wa CARL NA ct 
WAL Udua Nu adi dua td ciacl wd AgN tial Nel Ge CUMLIL RGN NGL. UNE gu Gs 
TUCO Ligh & Ad CL LRN GIRL NA Cl WA Co Coal ACG Gy Adau Lol tag Mau AE NOU Guth. 
Se Luc! . Mou oh Uc! ta cuue (1) Ags AUER Nd Tadgh iradiunk cua Aug WO LCG Gusts 
ACL UN ALL, | UWA NE TU Ll ag Ul Keig AGN LAU ML dtu LQUMLIU NgN CAG, Ll cag 


HER GOL LOUL, (LACEY GLEE Keg LIC ECL NUL IGN Cgk OWL UY ML, ACN LOL UdLWa UL 
Se ee wee og GIR ULE CL, LUTEIL NKG Cg ALG TMIGG NGN NAG LNA LOCULEd Aut Lol awiel 
VAAN. VAtwul gb auc Tl LCN (OC ULE Gur ae Cac L NoGQ wat, dat \aaau Lec 
OF ACUI, UNLENG. (acu qutLu cl ata Wan cl Mau bacul qm@amu wncagd wacul gudg 
MOA CUCL UNCHCLA Suds Tl MMU BWA RLLE Wale cl auc! MA MUA Wau Guuad cl GLU 
UA UNL LW ONC. CCOU UITLIGL INCA, CCOU UTLIgl g@ad URLid Wad URL onccuccia 
WANG scl URGE WACul qulludng LoLIL Lact GUE. ICL ALE LCG. GNC. LUN MULE LIGLGL . 
WEL, UCL GRLIALt LUAGIC, UNL! GNGALIL UNG ALL CNGMAM UNG WAM GNA INA Cua Wail! tT 





Sr WL Cul LCi LU Nt CLL; ALAN GAN GLe GNA UN. LUN ACL LC. ACL Ltr Unt (3) 
LIGTCL. WU LUC! LOU KILL CoCU nu gh gut! fag Mg UMtGU ieclUg @cul GUN... 
RGN Mig ULL AN LU LL Midl Lau Lc! tag cdl CMA WAtdu CULA CAML AL NU 
LOL Cg EGG LICL, NAGE LU LEG Geb LAb COUCH CUCU LILY, GLTLY NUCL Al Cidiad 
GCL NQN Che AULA Co LM AGN dial Thu od NUL LILA. Giduce tdat Cu Ld cdi jacda 
OF AAU LAE Ugh. UML, LI CHUL NOL Agel, (OGLE Le! tag LOGE tlig IGN LAL (i) 
CEG. CEU NE, NEN NL ULAL Aq CECE GLMULY CML! LUARLY A LURE LAEy aguas 
VATAL GUL ICOTILd UM Clad LNA UL LIN cdl tou od cdedi Na gut uc! tag ch 
LC GIG CUAL CUIACICL. WL, CLL Lut! GAO NUL CULE ACO TOK MLNU Cot tC, 
Aig WALNG Ube LO COL Lal ag CALE COG Cag KCUMMU, Cat tugh qettl: NRG Le! ta Ma Aug aa 
F ATK Gude. WA KCL GR CUGLA Malu! Ag Idd NON gqcLl Acq AgaL Vagal: AACGLK cu Ld 
GA UL Cg CU Ll MOA bel AMIE CALCUL CML LL, AC AE Lg CUAL ONLI CLE UNE ALION 
MALL UCL EN GL NRG & LION Cl ULC NG gt NG Cal NCL GLU NUL CU Lich ag Lt! fag RLcd Nc 
RUT NG. AUK NUT NG Ad NUD NG Cucmdl (4) COU LMU NG Ok Ady CUICLICL Ady cuciLic, 
RA Gh LULA, GNGL CGKL LOL CCL: AQLUCL NG Gk CL Ug MIU NLU Magar GAA 
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CH LULA Wh ANG NON NCW LL, AGEN CG LE) AGING GuMtd NU UIGLUL Cigk . . 

Ga cade cicue NG Lt as GNCUMA, LILY, Ce Agi & WEN QU Gu KUL MUN Ogle Wa 

GAUL Chik! AL CUTE! LUCIE, CLs GUILUN GLILL AL CULUN LUCK, Oly iflidn 

ACA INA LE LL NA AGL Ud CL NGMIL TL KLid,. ING L MLN NG LO CU Maud INLEd am cud... 
Se MAUL, LAL NULKCLE LUC! b NGMIL TL RLId NL NG GN CLL Cucicl Nd Cdidal Mul AccL dua. . 

WUGIdUE RLAd ELA GAgide GQICUIN CIMA. UGE Gls CAGUIN Cy CMLL LUE CICKCU AL LICKGL 

MAUL TOL LGN CAN LITLE CN UML GN Midgecl KALIL CLL NGN Cie NEQUE Nua 

PACs ANIL, CALUA Ag LUNE LIC. Cade LACH LOU GULN CHL! Laan (1) qf UAE Ntg 

GN TAC CdLUAL WNL CUCU LIEN hg UCR. CCACILN LG CICK! NLMML Lafidl Non ag LUA, 
OF (GN WLU. INCL, b UN Lal COWILN TAGLN CARL (UAML dg dow MLN Tu NA gut GNILUN 

MER CORLL NG Llu CN CMLL LE. & LS MAL WLU CCUM ACA LA CITING AGA WL 

CUARL! WALK AC LAUR WAC, Aga ARLE UE Ugda IGMad AEN CNLICL IGAAQ 

AORLA LUNA. LUCE NA Cul Le! tag CL adieg NO CEU NC. NEN ANd ULAL aq CocU UK 

LEWC GAC LICIELIE Ce GEOG LAMCL NEG CRCML Ag Gy LUA Unt Mad Cacura LENAL 
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$1 GACO CUMLA NCLICN CCU Licd TUM CAN GNGLIAN CMALN CIC. LOL ALUN LL 

GE NA Gh GIG NCLUN LLN KCULE GRU CCe Cqaght MAGNE ACC. caugé LUNE gcc .atN 

ALLE WAT Aig CE CMG CULL, LITLE MULE ALY CIGL Ligh ME CGC LagM@l NEL LILIKCLLE LexcLiQLs 

WAGE UT WILT Udh Ch Ql uuu ac NQU Gidke wy NAL UL, NU Ue daa gL Lk Lily tau 

GAUL GLE NCL LAA NC GURL CAN INT ON ALRL NGN GNI AG Lg LAU Cat dN Gael ade. ALL 
OT RU LACL Mig CRU AALRLE LE! fig KCN Lol Cag ING LIRL NG. CORNU ACL GMICLU, ING cu 

ALR CAN LARA TLE! fag ALCL lg LAL CLIK NUL ACL ALL COIN MCLE 

CAGUN LUNA QCLLL CNCKLAL CANL MON. , UL Gut Lod at acu Nu Liacu NN Ag cic 

Gael (CL AGU Gur GAL Aidtl NLL Lal ¢cal GAIGA UL UN GALUL LOULACEN Ug 

sans (j) NUL UAL WUL CGN Gully CALI NACL ClaLiLlde Ladi ac! QUIN NON LATER Aid (lau qn 
$M GAIGT NUL CGN INUL LOL AL ALd Ch Aude LNA LULA TIL. We Ce! NLL 

gf ure cacuacl oul LOGCiel NULAECN, INTL Cate NLL CL uw clund crigu aaa 
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CCU! QUIL, LILA CON. UN LL CALLA NGN ULACEN Modu ice de GAUL. the! LGN GAN 
Ada wueL, Gans (GUN ACL NG LO NA GNCULA, ALL. Ne NALU UNL Aid NaN 
GUL URI TL AcLNU acl Gadi LUC GN Sigh CU UR CLI ACLNL gnu 
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AKL Wu Tuck Wala! COU LL cu dig AQAUUGU AGU! CUGGU LaLeLu 


0 UA CULUAL CLIGLE UL, CI LCG CCU Chi MLL CUCL cd GRA ¢ CCL S 

RU GOLA CaQU CNLM UCL IGA NU COLL Cat. NEUE REMC LUNA LAC GCL 
GOWN OGL UnLL Cacaul Kea CLL Acigu uated LIKLIG Gas KLagk. Widal oa deck 

UTA. MECOL CAT CAGML b NGM NY TAALL Ae NQQ CAC CALL NG UNG CUM atau 
LUG LCC Cig, INCL UTLNY ON UNG AG LLC! ta CMC & N¢MiLC! MILL LNGL LONCG 
ACE LAG Unt Gola CEA CML ACI ALLY CO LU CUT CULM NCLIEN OCU 

CAR. CALLING TUL IAC LUG. LL CLIN ACLUICLUN GLEN. LUE! ts GOL UCL ott | 

All! UNA C CULE CUA UC. NG UTLN. WCC ACLUCIU LUN dN Ud ul Gu td Uda 

Ag AUN LN UCU! lc, GN CA UN NL, Agu big CCUG MACUL LU LU CULL b RoMIL cl 
LCC WLAN Leds UCN LNTON GR GON VAGLU ChQUN TNCGN, LENG: UCL (NLCKGEN 
EQUI by Ly (GANL EQINUN LETS ILCg WAL AGGIE SOEN GAC CULNLANCCS OCU LCG 

MIC CAML CLAN CNEL CALI Cl ALCL, AuEGN. MCLG NACLUN LL ICUIT CRUE CC. 
ACUIE QRUCN EC. LLUIGIN AGN IEC. LUG UUINL AGCIC CRN Ciga CUNLAC! NCUIEN CCU! 





NU WACK NON NG Ch LUE RUC CGE. LLL AGE. LIAL LUGE UCL GOUT Lage 
LICL LLY RGN NCA NUL LL MCUICIL CCG LUN LAL, Ul, Nas Lec! ant acid 
CG UA Cg QUUMEL Ag WL NGN NGL UC Nd CTL NUL LICLE NG Tuc Gu LGN ACUNG 
AGN CLAW LGN ATL ALLY Agile NON CgcUL LG GUMGL LUALCU. NG AE Ao UNL 
OF ACL NGA Ge LAN LL AML AGH TULA HLL ACL ACUING Lda Mg Lege NC. LUN mle 
RU LIAL: NGM Coc! Cu, LOMML! TLE! Cog ANG CUE LAC de ATAU GML LACK LRN 
RCL CAG Agiuil MIL AC KCUANE KeLUe CLO Ce aNd cel GUI cacdu. UL ad amcud 
GAT NUL NL AGN Cat AG Ags AG Keuand WU! TLTL, AK NIG RUC WagaL NY NACL 
CHUL G el LCLICUAL! CLAN! ACLU ELL CAE AL NUL NL GAT AKT NL AGN LAT CAG she TAMA And Ma 
TLICUAL! CAN! LOLUICK! tia! TATA ING COLE TAGML CME. UN CORE Lol aad tl ta wm tag. eu 
MM UNI MULL CULUAL IQUE AC RAKE Ce LM Ac, buch Lol Mad cl ta NY CMAL CULKgd 
wy TNL GEL wuigcU Cacd CML Gt Ggk Usa cack etagul CG UM WE AD LIGILA LUN CUACE GCG 
Ral AClg GN GAC! CTL) Tac WALL ig Mica Ted LLU TNL: ARLE AAS NALS LM Le 
CULEL 4 NG GAL GRAL. LN Cth Lu GC ad acd CLs CEA. - 
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UL Nd GEL, NU LACH NG CMO UNO ACLU TQgu NCL CAMEL. UL nal Cau 
Tl Gh GN. CURL! GACT. ULL UF Cg LLU NUL LILA ON ull NON TactL Aq adid 
CUNTLU UCC NAA RUC NY NG ACUI Ceqg NACL CUMICLU, NG UL TL LL ad 
LCG ACU ANE LUMAL TR NG CALLE UL CATE, NU LAC TALL UNC ACL ChgiG 
MUULLE MATL LL! ULigg Aig UNO Cu CAL Wg NUL Nd ck tclal @uuiLu NULL 
CAT RU LACLE CUR IQQu: at CEL NUL, WUE gf NURI CCL NUE Liacu 
LIE, A CMT NU LACLY Aig WUCIGLE NO cCKau UdIGU ACU GUA Aga 
LUACLE GH Aig UGE LGN Mg LEME NON AL AULUN UCIGLY NUL CL LICK NUL, CULL LGN 
LUACLE AG LAGCULE WEG LAE EG LULL LICL ACK ULL, Ge LC Nad CCL NUL 
MUL, Cul LCG MCU, (GL & NqMIL cl ULdca mia Ag f Gael GMtld NU 
Mg Geli ual Ug Luda Mg And Gul amtid ug NUU aul aatld (cial AuUNt.C 
CULM CLG CLE CMGN CE NCI. UL Aig 6 chaed cicld NU Lacl Aig UNE 
LiCLad (GN CGC. Clg NEG Mua MUL CML qacl CARL Lote A CHM Le! aad tl ca, 

Sr AL ACAdLL Cidieal Wibal Gre Lt, NEG GN CGE. Clg UL Nd CCL NU LACE QR AGE 
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see 6 GG UO Aa ING NCO ual Cl CT URN ke UCU. gal cucd cuUligls GELILL, CcuL! 
CUE 4 NAL dL MIU. LCG Mul Aiad CCG ACL LCL BEG ql wa RAC Ul quate cs 

CRAL RU 4 Ci GAL A UNG Gaal Ag LoL. CRU LUCILLE tnd uncial Wguiaciig CCL AE NGL 
MUL NIU LUC NO CAICLU NG GAIAL. (Cg LMlad Aig NULL LUC Rcd ul COR ULLLL 

NULL CORAL LEC LILIA 186 NEG GACH LCG AidLA LNA LOCULL ALUN LNA WautL AdedcL 


CLL LGMCL gett ACK LICMUCLLL UG COLL Gat acad LRCING . MCL CLIC, CU, LiCl LORE Lit 


ol 


MUCCLILL (UOC LUN LUT CgCILL GEG 6 MAEM GOGLIU AGN LW CRLEML AAG cuuCLC 
COIGWU CAL COAL AN CU UNL! MLL! LOU COIL TL CCL Mak Waal LIL ocg UIC. 
drat . REG CMU LEK, LIL UL ACL ACUIGILG WA CCG LINEAL LUCE GUGdIU Kcacits 


QQ 


WR CATE CG MLL CUL LMETIL NRG LNRM AE AG CG dct Luca ud Gul cuales WQGLU CL 
MLUN LUN LE IGMGGL AO MAL CRO UC CE NUL NAL CNLA,. cg Nie LdNAL! Ladced 
WAKE GUAT Col GN CEG MUNEL LE KE NUL NAL CHL Lak GMa LUN C&C 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Cal, UNA Cl al CCL NON NLL. UNA Laday LUN QUE Qu CL NER Clg LAGLds INTLS 
RU LACL CGC. LNA LACH ING ACLU CLE GALU NEG Gh. Lud cick NUL LNA LAL 
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GURL Co NAL Nd MRL MULE URINE Cg GLACLE Ida lcd GL Ua (4) WS NEL Wud, COL 
COG GT EL CELL Cha, Ce CE LMU UCL MLE Oh GUC dL INU COGN Gell UR, GUAR UCL ICAL 

SE AG ILE WAG ULE Lig WUCINGL TUN LILGL AUN AGN ULML UCLUL Ce CN LLU ()) LU oe CLIK, ALLL 
WNL LING gaat LL a Ag LRU NGN ACU NU wy RON MERLE (Cy LUN LCG MUIKGL Migg » Ce NGO 
CRGT Ud wy REN AGL LIN LK NU LWT (EM NU ICM CG NE LLY CUICLIE COLY Ucigu (ocLU 
LEU COULD LGN LAE NG CEL Ce CUI CLE MG CHEAT KC ACLIGT Cay GH NGC WA Cly NGLALs ICs 


IGN WLS CIES (4) NAL NCCE ULCAG Ag KC. LACL AEC LILLE OL NU AL, CL MG WCCL CoN Lil gn 


OF WAT Mgt CLG. WNT OL CLG LUN IE) 6G LULL Ugh: NU LOL dg LUN CA. COG (OAL COLI, 
eo PUL (4) Ce A UL ANCL ML GUL, GLE ALUN GLUCAN NQMk WACKY MLIGCWLA IGN ML CULE ALUN 
UL Lugda IG ACL ACHE CTLULL ig AIgd ACLU LigetL TqcULL, . 

Ug Gd Lem. Wa UL Mg LLC (ca cu ud Kamau (ch ded qiquu Waau aniul § adiu 
KCUUGU gig LO. doa ud TaNaly Clddt Waal Atul ML Ada Uc cMAL AM WU 
St LGU! CUCL AUG Ltd ACUN Lid Th LICL QUKL Kglidind Ag LIGtCL: Gl LNA AL Ug MO Aqua 
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giceul Gaba CON LCWAN cuiL dQ ch Null ucuda nal cru aqu 
KARWUSCL gah KARI LACK QUICKLY gcg UC Late QHUICLE NAGE Gu 


LUCA UNCLU LUNL Wwatgu LHNLL GCCC LAC ULWech GL. tLe Glut UCL 


SH CURL CUCULE CU LICK CUCL UNTILL ae A NQLNCL LUN CUMLACL ee ee eo 
CORLL CUIN G NAL ENGL WAMAL COL NU LIQ MULE NU LACCL Chg quate, CUCU Cu 
CeCe MILK AAC Cok Cook GCUCCLE LUA NLM oA ICG UNLALU CLG CINUEACL (4) GUIEL (4) ACACLNG (4) 
UGG ¢ CGN WCUL C1GG LIGN Nad, Ghuls cidu watigdu Katigdu , MULL LLL owt... 
UyQ TLR CATAG LAC CGE. LRU MCC CNL MLK LCUGLRG QUELLE Lt Lk 

OT UAIMU Wiadia @icl @tdu ce ICL Clu Watitu COLU Led cadu citd Ac ce Ur CNG 
aa w AL LAL AU Cou AL UNatls Nou NU CG wa GL NUL ONG CNAL KG a 
Eda UgtaU WAN LOL uy AQ Cg CUCL GLUE ACu TUWLU WAL NU LU Ltt, IL cok 
TgCh NL NGI LAL CCL NU CULE NG, LUMG UCL LXQO Wad KC UNLAL WCE Cth 
NGI WANE CCT NG CHA UNCLE NCL ae NEL LCAN TACK MLL, NAL UL Mau NAL Na 

F WALL AUT WL beg ge UTRGU LIAL Kadi Cat. CML NUE cg Mga Cot. GLU Udi ciga 
Lal CULE WALL CG AGAL. AKA WALGA NAL GNA LA AML LAL UAL LLG ACL AL UGE 
Mig COWL dich Ud WLU CCL gh CLA Igcg TC AL AGG, WUMILL ICL cg CMLL CEU ICG duc! 
CILWAL ICQUILL Wit TAG MLE NEW LALGT WAC. Nude ALG WILE don idcQ Gictuia LadEN NAL, 
AGM GALL LCUNCLE TOGL LUKE) Ad MRM) NG NG TUL CLIC RLU URL Wc AQ LAGILA 
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Fragment T-S. 12. 729, paper, two leaves of a quire of 
which the middle pages are missing, size 23 x13 cm., 
written in square characters with a turn to cursive, but 
of a much earlier date than Fragment XL. The first leaf 
represents a portion of the Abiathar Megillah, and corre- 
sponds with the first nineteen lines of the preceding 
fragment. The varying readings of this fragment, of 
which there are many, are in all cases the more correct 
ones. The second leaf reproduces a few passages from 
the minor tractate Derech Erez Zuta. 
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mon * ye myo * order ord ond 
+ +s snysy rip fo &d pa AY ADD MAD 

+ + yy aap adh oan yo wisn omen 15 
an md sox * ome 935 mb os padam 
+6 6 pom and ora a5 ed sper 1392 and 
rose 6 6 993 pbydy porns smn coat 
+6 6 6 6 8 oy myDwW2 TAD JAI AANM DAI 

sore 6 pay ama P ysws Donn ae 8 * 20 
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(verso) 

pay mx inion Se pays dwn yo weds pdin 
yoao mend wa xd) ano) ‘napa mina 
mina op vbion Soy * anny wpa ne 
nsomd ox yosy na55 man 37 by saya 
mbyaa ond own ods ist mwnn wy 
mye Sax spy paps ya ma pred 

m3 Pouat nea obey s**t owe pym 
ovn ody xin nox o*** ) nnan man 
woyd spa rnin yma Sener tabs P+ pd dn 
manna son avo wos y an ans Sew 
Joawn yw gnats tad ee and 
mand yaa) omwy Bon 8 8 + © apy 
rer 55a wands paand sams piss + sap 
manye ise per 5553 way nd nea 
woe dix Seyney 4 mwa Aa pow mandy 
per 5520 55) neta ann ney awy 


bb5 monan yo AS awa pn S$s0 wp 

many px ote 555 * pap yxy jor opan' * 

naaipa bs nba ma psn ya 
ano 3) nbon nboa ym jasp ttt 20 


XLI. 


Fragment T-S. 8 J 2, paper, four leaves, size 17 x 13 em., 
written in a rather late (thirteenth or fourteenth century) 
cursive hand, and representing the remainder of a letter 
pleading on behalf of the jurisdiction of the Head of the 
Dispersion, who was a descendant of the House of David, for 
whom authority is apparently claimed over Babylon, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt’. Probably the document was composed by 
David the son of Daniel, mentioned above, and was directed 
against the pretensions of Abiathar®. To this points his 

1 Leaf 2 verso, 1. 9 sq. 


? See above, Frag. XL, and cf. this fragment, leaf 3 recto, 1.1 sq. But 
it must be pointed out that Daniel is not mentioned as his father. 
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complaint that he was in money difficulties, as well as his 
statement that he found support in the government’, whilst 
his address to the Daughters of Zoan (= Fostat) “ to come 
and behold” the beauty put upon them and the might and 
glory fixed among them, contains apparently an allusion to 
his being ordained as Rosh Gola in this Egyptian city’. 


(Leaf 1 recto) 

wad) psn at yowd me wan > medyn 
woos wots: ody ny nytb ++ + 
Symytd xdue sia xd onytd snynd mewn aby 
yor anind pny ov oY wy3p ow nosD) 
mod OID AyIIN IID) wD Xd mvp 
WneNs NYT ANN yNa NDS sNN fo wyD 
weno onde ee Ape sy wenn PIN 
WIN TT AN AYD Gwe Wd AywN inn 
ovpy yxdp way andar p> pow MD 

mdyndy woe Sy ansin Sataad 12d yminvan 


wdand soy yy wna ponds ayn 

93 ANDY swND wnsnd wx IID 

ina Anowa mda ¢ ain don wean 
pypind na wed NNT DMN py ‘> DION ION 
sya bo 22d mpypipnn pn NYA APN 

maa pYpwnA pt a6 MOT DNA 


(Leaf 1 verso) 

DD’ JAN DPNY) MINI WA Op Ny 

hee py sm ona adsnws ard ayo 
wen wns nan Smidnn oxy Sax 
m nome mde > Sy wsy3D Ty 


See this fragment, leaf 1 verso, 1. 2 and 1. 11 sq. 

? See this fragment, leaf 3 recto, 1. 178q. The pri ma are of course 
a pun on the pry nia (Song of Songs, iii, 11), 

3 See Chaggigah, 15 b. 

* See Friedmann’s Preface to his ed. of the Siphre, ch. ii. note 18, and 
Weiss, Zur Geschichte der Tradition, III, pp. 187 and ago. 

5 Read monn. 

VOL. XIV. Kk 
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Saws adv oa mx wisn: Dian 5 
Sex nme yom ienryn nb xd 
prynr syn Syma pmisa ade nds 
35p2 AoMwD AID IwNd Ty WIND 
non midyndy pps swynd any wns 
MYYAND WIND MNT DD AN 
yy won dy wnbds aA mindy 
nmoronds: nvdyds (2) apinods Apyiods 
manoy 5+ ** myst mmads 
(Leaf 2 recto) 
by Seay anSwon wmyno tony addes 
mov Toyn Anawan dn 993 55 
wns 5551 ax Nba add ansdon 
535 od yma ND AMIsdD wy Sya 
Seen 55 Sy indy manny nena 
ansdno sya sinyn adsen sonnd 
amb Nos ys» (7) sim ovoen oaby bx 
minios mand nv ww ndo ody sy 
moma *55e7 mimann sone Sy ro%dp 

orion odwad ninind son sypa yd 

wor Sy nw prandy wnyy" 
moaya sex mdyon mpeen nana 
mipso3 ined mddy xan aoxo3 
[WN moo OYE YM pANA 
(Leaf 2 verso) 
mbav wip me mv ain Sbw aban 
omew obs wa San way wy 35 
m9 1on payer pon nxdod poss 
xdn eby mionyo ‘Band mR) DD 
nyspy S25 wo Ona ADDI YY mT 
bans spe any pyypy nde west 
apy’ mia nx 1b wx Ie AMOS IN 


1 Job xxiv. 24. 
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pmby wit nee 373 1 neNa yo 

yn3 inp xD> 9 nytd ond xdn 
py) *D Ty Tmo paw wo Nd wD 10 

say pan b> Sy noenp amen esp 

xd DeDOIPA MIAN OD) AMID 

pbn pay paxa ‘ay naeed avn 

Sana pad myn pn °3 mon 


(Leaf 3 recto) 
Ns ww AD Ody nawn 
wITPA WIND TD ws pra Sew 
nea No nan mmbdap may 
ppson owen daa pen wine) 
DEY WW INIBD yood oVDD 
So pe Deyo wIpya oMMIN 
wy wnnowo Sy nny E23 
yer My pnvsa sy by Alyn 
DYN DYDD WwW ADwNA naw 
ANON ND AYISP MIN ADKY 10 
mane ays main pmbdas by anna 
Aye mKy maa dys N30 
omdy Swxn sina nya pry m3 
pm3 yyspA AeA NAM 
yord ndwoam nasid mbdina Sowm 


(Leaf 3 verso) 

ybx yeSp p»ypipnn prpnn win xd 

ana» mx sy ody pmmax 

‘> nv mayedy ninos wad ner 

naa wey wy» mrs aay wd mm 

mo sy ciyds Synnd nan nm 

ayT py ns my my mii 55 
1 See Sanhedrin, 5 a, where it is proved from this verse (Gen. xlix. 10) 
that the authority of the Head of the Dispersion extends in certain 


respects also to Palestine. Cf. the Letter of R. Sherira Gaon, p. 27. 
Kk2 
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Woy IYI Apinn wand mI3w2M 
Ay IND) mor my ome S52) 

nx ytd) py Spo nx sinwd noon 
A 3 AWIN AIAN Ow Ordon 
nabonn naan dy aynad daw» par 
=ynond pny nN DION JR MwA 
nyt) noon Sip on) miyw joina 

w py 553 nop win dy Aysyd 
(Leaf 4 recto) 

my tnx ad poo ms wand snw dip 
mado 125 wn xd1 nddad awsin 
Senend mayne wy ym ond) ny 


sya ww Any) «= INTNEN yyy3 
TUN) MDD aN NY ND INNO 
aban wom vans oben noxm one 
weds rdxe ody worms avnyd 
my ode mins maAN p23 yard 


nomidady pomiayd aby 993 wow xd) 
Dy: DY DW Nw) ADIWNTI WHO 
mp2) pewoa 22 5x bx apy aKw 
ppen onnay) ody npiyn awyn 5 
pidby > sy sy ma nosy ody sy no 
pYn meena apd) pind pvdy 
13 3 VD PHD AyD THynnd 

mos 
(Leaf 4 verso) 
ym ron) paxd ayin oye pas xdn 
oe Sx op YW wR AI 2 TON ‘pay 
na yan owen mor San sh m2 
OND) AIIPI ww Iw ovranNd 
miso ‘avn jo oawn Sapa 55 wy wa 
9373 9 72 ye or wy Kd > M03 1v 
xd) TT we 37 NIA Orn oy See 
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xay Sy moo nwy xdi moby xd miso avy 
O93 IND wpo XK MDD AL NY 
YO'3 JNNVD AD year» ora yaad xcny 
naowep parr pow wo yen 
JIN Ww Wwys IAN ADIN My 
inv pmax we sex pasa be pads} 
nea no pmax nerd nw ww 
Toast 55> wins ams ANN PII 15 


XLII. 


MS. T-S. 20. 102, paper, one long strip of paper, 47 x 
18-5¢em., written in a semi-cursive hand and representing 
an autograph by R. Solomon, the head of the school, 
addressed to Ephraim b. Nathan. No date is given in 
this letter, but it is safe to assume that this Solomon 
is identical with Solomon the son of Elijah and the 
brother of Abiathar*, ordained by the former as Father 
of the Court of Justice. Probably he succeeded his brother 


in the dignity of the Gaon, carrying on at the same time 
the feud of his predecessor for the supremacy in Egypt, as 
Elijah and Abiathar before him®. 


recto 

eee) NA DBS 3) 4D pS 15'— WIIAND 15M) wae . 
ree ee ee eg mas mony mapys andy noxwon vay nae 
nine) NDI NINDS ANaw2 NA AMA Ww nnn Nays 12 NYA 
mame 55 nano) Amma nny) aD NAD KXOUD nawsn ndow 
Pinnt so3 xd in) sow? ANtys aim Al yop 55 pownd vara 
nya ime ny nays yn Sy sand dx anno $5 si 

IAM. Ay wow Aa onmdys awy see Soar meyer tom jn aby 
nanond on ain Ss ney vine vty Sx om won b& anon tansp 93 
Saxe ney ‘Sy spy stands sas Sym asitynd mpa per aoyp pn op 

Sue sam mayS me vdend Sone xd ova ony sea pot pe mwyd ao 
verde ome py nddoa inde onde aioe indy pon vbyn man 


1 See Arachon, 32 b. 2 See above, Frag. XL, p. 2, 1. 18. 3 Ibid. 
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wy wwe owyen $5 Sy sm wamons 13 ainsa $5 Sy ssppym oy & 

cy AIT D DON MavmA Mawnn Syn moyen myn Syn 

a0 xd qt by nase dy sawn pe annbnd om ody woe wy 

poxna *3 pinna ans) 03$3 Nan D3 DIIp3 N33 My Dayo 

ony awd pepo So ym qe gary adh qe xd o> qawnr Tv3 

avp xdy qdan aabp amen qdos3 am sim ep map qd-y xin 2 

1 Sand ovdaned mpo seven dey pana war na pos ansna preva 

ney Any an per wp nya a nytd 75) ovnind xd pra ps 

73 JON Wwe Mav paenny Aa Shynad addy pypao arm 
Swd px yes 72137 mawnn wo dy ase id moe mow by 
‘3M AYY) NNT OSM ayy ON) }ABD AMIN Taxn Nd oD NIA MD ANI Iw 
sary ayya peda imvsnd ox 3d pe tea 37) NI 89D ANID ON) 
nen oad ma ox wat Ss apes dx1 yordand) nnd pwd inaa mera. 
2) wr xd own Sidon wd) ory yown Sao xwa mos AD NI prym 
nsy odiyn nana qyn bx py ya tse tow Sax oynwnn at ad dy 
D3 13 AS ova) 03 45 DY Ar yansp yn town Sdn opr Ss 
ppin 55 Sy ssesnay min sad xsi 39 Sapa ayes wdSa2 ow 

yend ome pa ot tbe ar aan aw tance 55 dyn pe ppm 

ey INA na 39 Ww OWA ans3 Tweedy AwPIN IANd »D OMINN - 

125 5x ayy wy yds wows ans ansen awa wd mn awe Ty 


VON 
DIN? wMIN o3 wsy nx mpd 1 ovinnd Seen (2) rw Sapa opr 
piss Senena npibnn Sand mrpsy owe owa spy »ppin ba by 


beer be nondy waa woe pinay aya we Mey) pd AID 
vyp> pod dem pom ony nay pon Sy aynd wren yes ware ; 
snann aod mesos yd ona om oOYpIwA yD NT Wwe) 

sasn by wansn xin aman ne pindy poxd a oyn wN3 

mann ond mawn opr awa swy2 dws penn Soa Ts 

sin pnd mand yyyroinen ox) ingot aon we) myp oon vox 
sida awa sndar ey xevisn tds Sn aoe pee tioxd 1d nen apo 
py xdy pay oxen on xe Seneed nw sin oo Nin 


1 Jer. xviii. 18, 2 Read cw. 
3 See Proverbs xxvi. 4, and cf. Shabbath, 30 b. 
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+s ypy Sy aman pipon a vow dy ain pypon swe op wesind 
naw ov pyd wpa poxn & pax 2 ova an $23 93 ow? 
sndad oxyd or sion ow ad nvm wndad pvp paxo eyo 
33n DWI YN TWN TY NBYWIN OVI INI Ny; ADD AI WNIT 45 
vend ame nndy po imix mpd 595 95 swxa qaryd avn aye ox 
sy NT DOA wp’ Any wy yrand Apa wny Nwn 
sea Awyd an mann cendwn wan yor wen 75 jana 
ADWNA ANW!IN ANA IYI NIst wr! Do way Td Sz 
p72 mm pao way S90 pon Swat ox adswn Sy naw 50 
b> orden qorden rad vaynd $ w nd san $x ans ar an202 
“my Ay 
73 Ipyy pa nw we /yn andy 















(verso) 
mya 2 aann omex ap S45 py aa5 AND pd 
ree) spy o992 wow) A" WWTP IMO 






SSS SS Se eee 








XLII. 


Fragment Adler, paper, one leaf, size 15 x 19 cm., written 
in a square hand and dated from Jerusalem in the year 
1058. It represents a document in which a certain Joseph 
b. Shemariah, of Beroka (?), takes upon himself, on oath, not 
to speak disrespectfully either of the friends of the Nasi 
Daniel or those of the priest Elijah, officiating at that time 
as the Father of the Court of Justice. This would point to 
a sort of compromise between the two parties, probably 
imposed upon them by their followers for the benefit of 
the “holy Yeshiba,’ which could only have suffered by 
these schisms. The leaders themselves, however, had not 
their hearts in this peace; for, as is clear from Abiathar'’s 
Megilla, there never took place a reconciliation between 


Daniel and Elijah. 
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Ow APTI WR Aw 73 FOY NON voxy Sy py (2) 990 + (2) Od, Ab by 
ow AIT MN|L yA iw yi was Tes TaN ndyd syn AM DYAD 
endin odenny vay. yor. . 'D yes xde Seen oe m3 IDoN aden 
syn yz maser apyd Sude nwa oniam aera nae 555 nx 
ney apy pra nae wen Syn ewan Seat ava same me ame adyd 5 
py yapnx xden oxayd saw Snes 55 Sy pt ma ay aon aby 129 sam 
tS ona 555 ina penn jo prins) maw Ase ws widy pdin 
wpa Aeyd omp sand wd op pa 555 pow xd) pena spyy dy ondap 
‘wosand ym 55 Sia we may} stn J2297 owA NIMS NON “Nos 
inypo we NT DONA 7D INN NON “VON Woes Dx ODSD sYnyeA “MN IDDY 10 
YOY wy In eR oY ony a oar Sea ims wes npn Fea 
a3 opr nwan nwd pow yen pnen mxp ndm xpbs now pwns 
sony os*prn $55 oy Sy may xdyd wren ant ap 55 Sy swan 
Som moan pbwasya Ata and3 D3nsp ows \pprn nwMIpA AD 
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XLIV. 


Fragment T-S. 8 K 11, paper, two leaves, 18 x11 cm., 
written in a square hand and representing the remainder of 
the nxonds ond axna by A. Samuel Ben Chofni, which has 
quite disappeared since the days of R. Moses Al-Ashkar? in 
the fifteenth century. The matter reproduced here forms 
the contents of the first leaf; the second leaf contains an 
index of the said work on civil law (mp 2) which was 
divided into “ gates” (np yw). There are as many as twenty- 
three “gates” before the MS. breaks off. One of its 
owners was Solomon, the priest, a grandson of Solomon 
the priest, styled Gaon. This colophon was covered over 
by another reading* ay? wm pmax Ya Aved mpnd. 


? Perhaps a corruption of ormmv. This document is altogether 
carelessly written, having mistakes even in spelling. 

2 A corruption of 3x 7. ; 

5 See Studien und Mittheilungen, by Dr. Harkavy, vol. III, p. 6 g, and 
p. 35, note 93. Cf. also J.Q. R., XIV, p. 311, list of Rabbi Samuel ben 
Chofni’s works by Rev. G. Margoliouth, p. 311. 

* This grandfather Solomon the Priest Gaon is probably identical with 
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(recto) 


nov 
moby po St pa a inad mode 
TOND ithe “—P 
Sef) enIp IAN TDD ND 


WMIN oy wn 
AN33 (1) mpd AeIpAY AD 
(2) oayds nox moe do n3 

na ())nyndx no + + * (1) pon 5 
wen ynon mdyp 1K 

SAN WN 3py pa naw 

orndsn anew Spi abo 
sqpa nt aa nbandy °° 
“YN 1300 WI PANT 
mow PI M310 

jor wIpD3 


(verso) 
Jona ows 
pyonyds ‘bp oxsnds: ond axns 
jnan Seow saan xp mon 
:7TY PD DM pI pI -INK FD PI 
Swson mdse adds gaan Sxp 

xd wtdse vaabe Sais xd onde nbayds 
pnds pest Saydse noxnds ixnm 
diy abt meegp wp nie xd bx 
PNTAN ‘ONYM) NDI *B 

aR > eres 


Solomon the son of Elijah the priest. Cf. above, Frag. XL, p. 2, 1. 8, and 
introduction to it, p. 450, note 1. Mazliach the Priest is also mentioned 
in the colophon to Frag. LIII, dating from about 1111. Our Solomon 
here (the grandson), the contemporary of Mazliach’s granddaughter, 
must accordingly have flourished in the third or fourth decade of the first 
half of the twelfth century. 
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XLV. 


Fragment T-S. 8 F 1, parchment, two leaves, size 20 x 14 
cm., written in an ancient square hand, and representing 
the remainder of a commentary to the tractate Yoma, by 
R. Chananel b. Chushiel, of which the first page is here 
reproduced. Among the various owners which the codex had 
is also Elijah the priest, probably a grandson of the Elijah 
mentioned on Fragment XL'. He bought the MS. in 1111. 

(recto) 
boon 239 WET NDT NNDDD LIND 
Sean aan Seen aa Se prawn aca 

ya mom de ox werd wm * yr 

props Syt peat) pee p> p80 
S5A8 nowow Non wD DMD 5 

wow rwnbs wads py om nmin 

mand vst adwa ot aw iow st by 

xnsdat xadx xnynw spioxds en 13 

fON 
fee jp pea jman dyn ysrmd 
7p pemen p13 

nbn Syrow moper ay 

b3 nbn mye sya 

xawds pons dprox 


Seipw 2 deeaand 
3 


(verso) 
NDP RIDD 
Sya3 yma pena ompon ond omp om nya 
3 pap nbvnn an noon2 ona pn Si man 
m> pwyED men nanwd oN * Dy nyo 
by mvan ip Syw nowSd aman apn ania 5 


? See also note 2 to Frag. XLIII. 
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yon xdw mow ‘3 nas ts p5by wb> Sep 
wan %5> jew od axny pbapo pre jw3s3 
92 nayd nnn dy non mep? mom AND 

935 Bx en nso a nd mined dew 
meee 8 8 oy Aa 3A IAD AN DIY jon 
rere eee pg Sia aa wripad poy sd 
ree ee ee anh pana napa nx Aen jn 
nee ee es nysw on xd cn Sax nnn 
*meyd » my min ova Avy wed Ayina AD 
amp mvyo de meyd po) an bo 4 oN 
mba wor omnes * * mwyn wd apd 

AD my my ad) ox AD OMIA Ova Kp 
ann npn net ans cnn As nwyd » my owns xan 
pan owt mx xo ° S19» my TwN 

MY PIT PNY AY WWND WN ADT wn 

3) mwyd AD mM» Ay ADT Mwy Debt 

**) ADM AD ID OONN) omy TWN AD D2 AND 
Op MwYyT OMT oO sprexd amp wy 

DY3 ADT MVIApPT ANI Hw *AIWNd my 
*poanp me ampnd Aa stm Sea 2 nx imy 


° ° . J . ° ° ° . 


XLVI, 


Fragment T-S. 10 J 1, paper, two leaves of a quire, of which 
the middle pages are missing, size 21 x14 cm., written in 
a square hand with a turn to cursive of the thirteenth 
century (?), and representing the remainder of a letter by 
R. Sherira Gaon, the father of R. Hai Gaon". In its present 
defective state it is impossible to say with full certainty 
what the burden of the letter was, but as it would seem it 
formed a plea for the support of the Babylonian schools, which 
at that time of decentralization did not any longer receive 


1 See leaf 1 recto, 1. 8 
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the pecupiary assistance to which they were accustomed’. 
He tells them that to be sure he was himself helpful in 
the “setting up of places” (that is establishing schools) in 
Israel of the West, but if the decay is once allowed to set in 
in the head (which is probably Pumbeditha) the rest of the 
body is not less sure to degenerate*. We have thus in this 
document another instance of the struggle for authority 
which took place at the removing of the old centres. The 
next document is of the same nature, and it is this fact 
_ which suggested their insertion in this place, as an illus- 
tration of an historical phase already made manifest to us 
by the contents of fragment XL. 


(Leaf 1 recto) 

PRyY MIMD PI mum sr wD 

yyy pnt an *3 went 285 ym “by 

$53 pyponn ny pYdxn MN DYDDIN TON 

sny ovdany xdot xnspp prom xda1 xds 
MX OMMN) DPI DIP) MINX NID 5 

pero wnrbs 2 pei prey xdy san 

mo mend yny3 ny “1 wed ovndnn ne 

WWII APO FPO we oNawa wd ADD wy 

NS NA ON oN PAM Syymy wer 
Lewd yp xd sem ores ow odd sprw 10 

PNT PII Me 33M weApA TAT Id 

ymax wddyy san (1) wpdnny won 

masatn ns syd nnd pon myn 

wax “wed yA wer wenn DPD me ypndy 
VMN IM PRAY WNW MOD IK YBNI 75 

4277 nx and wnsya ine pony ywoy 

539 j7 pmyin ayer trnyna nen xd pnd 

Seb pan eae nnn yan spy indy 

nda a paw 


1 Leaf 2 recto, ll. 15-19. 
2 See leaf 1 verso, 1. 16, and leaf 2 verso, Il. 3-7. 
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(Leaf 1 verso) 
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(Leaf 2 recto) 
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1 Neh. xiii. 10. 





5 The source for the last four lines is unknown to me, 


3 Thid. xiii. rr. 
3 Ibid. xiii. 13. * See Solah, 49 b. 
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(Leaf 2 verso) 
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noNN Two ox? “Aad fx $1 one an NIA 
xd) pomaiane by one pxen 19 o23253 
—xba none apm peste nn 
JR) DDDIY OWN SD MON ODN 
jdm pan wen sn Aun adem won nn 
pwd yaa ow vbes wean wens x2 pA 
ana 125) * Aypandy ansindy nods 

4270 AX INA) DIA TNT AWMNaIN 10 
nx pasin qynd pomp pp 125 wpa aed 


wort 
Swen ad pine py D3 ann niawna 


1 See Koheleth Rabba, I, 8 (§ 4), Jer. Nedarim, 40a, Sanhedrin, 32 b; see 
also the Letter of R. Sherira, p. 16, Cf, Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, I, 389 sq. 
text and notes. 

* See the Travels of R. Pethachin, ed. Benisch, p. 8. 

* See Gen. xix. 13. 4 Haggai i. 9. 
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pmnod ome: omde op one > DM 

Wh MwA} ins ow op Dy 
WIT wax ma 1335 xdr wad xd o> 15 

inn 325) + 325 »> Ades nwp osx 

nna tex 93 mn ys was xd yd 

pbw) pans Mops INO AIA AN 

masa nan on maa msdnbey nox yaa 
DIPOA NIT AVN WD po. NIN 20 


XLVII. 


Fragment T-S. 28. 24, one long strip of parchment, size 
59 x 16 cm., written in a square hand but with a strong turn 
to cursive. It is defective at the beginning and the end, 
whilst the right margin has also suffered badly. The 
fragment represents a vesponsum (probably autograph) of 
some great Rabbinical authority addressed to R. Shemariah 


b. Eichanan (of Alexandria), who flourished about the end 
of the tenth century’. In its present condition it is 
impossible to say who the writer was, but I may state that 
the Geniza possess various documents from which it is 
evident that Shemariah was the correspondent of the Gaon 
R. Samuel b. Chofni. We may thus attribute our fragment 
to this last Gaon of Sura. The Halachic contents of this 
responswm are of the usual kind addressed to and answered 
by the Geonim; but they are prefaced by an appeal for 
the support of the xnan»o and a dissertation proving the 
authority of the Babylonian schools, even after the es- 
tablishing of new centres of learning in the west, which, 
like the preceding document, gives evidence of the strained 
efforts made by the last great representatives of the 
Babylonian schools to maintain the ancient seats of 
authority. 


' See recto, ll. 85 and 86, and cf. J. Q. B., XI, p. 646, note 2. 
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(recto) 
+ + eppaiaiengen cca eg ee er ke 
‘wp mow’ * DBwD Awy) AD ee oe 
ono mba mosn by yoo ma * * * oy on dy odapp wn * + onx 
*paydy on0yd jayd wip mmo 479554 493951 []3 Fash oS arises joins na 
spd 3255) 6 + + Seay ayandy onan snaty ay A153 FABAM AST 8 
* #A) Ok ADD py MI MIP op. ona ‘> oar ben 8 te 
+ Seay mbap xnainon myo 1 ayn nen 21335 3585 6585 bofxon] 
+ + Seene Saw sat mbsa 7b pr nayn say Sabnwaapb ss so 
* + + eum aby 55 mx omy one and oy wre pe aawn aw 
‘8 8 + mwospyy Se wawna wnat me stmt tt 
* = (@)omn $3 °3 ams mer me xd pony oo + Sy pap mow’ 
per ond poy yop Sy yey pa opIpIO ONIN Soon MNO 8 te 
MTD INI PIIND wT DM! DS OY one pane aa podem 6° 
3055 nS poyy nx ppm mpinn onya bax impo xowa te 
srybs 45 xoxan s+ 522 Np mt px Ton TV obna wesw 
wpdy momar Se ty map andy yours Siew sonnd imo 
mivwin fo bebo: an mx ayy oy poya wo snes owe 6 ot 
+ yon man oxy p10 xd Sedna pan gay aeony ya [ayo sept tt 
‘ 9) QUA YT AD D\pPIPIN DwaND YA WIND pos’ ° tt 
+ pyppa yer 4p Sapab asbaw avon yds ay xpraaya pn 8 
* 8s wae pore qeendn bos wn naa oyna an wren 
syne ann pby nay wrin xda eton mad awe we yop Sy ae: 
sy oy ony poyn $y man ann apa ama avy jacobs * 
*  ipy yorpay ay 72 ttydse 4 opm Sedna pan sayna mnaysw "Spa: 
y}rndnd sox mary 2 yds 4 esto powy pa ‘mianaa ee wND 
voy aby avyon on * 300 MINS owpay OMNI DOTIAMA ADM * 
1 soy wtion ms wren Sy Saver nda ands 4p Spas sdaw mpoost: 
send nadaa evena nse adym yoy Sapy yt owa poy Sap poy owe °°’ 
+ Sytm poypod spy sy ety py my oN nyt maeenawd (2) xm * 
DUNT NN DNDN TIT 2 AN OMA TN ONS PIS or DNR (7) woe * 
PY OMNT WN NII Mp 'd OID PRY WEN ons Od ODI 


« . 


. 


1 Dan. xi. 35. 2 Isa. i. 18. 
% Berachoth, 16a. Cf, Rabbinowicz, Variae Lectiones, a. 1. 
* See Berachoth, 27 b and 28 a, 


5 See Chaggigah, 3b sq. 
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myn ‘> oye DAN) DD) MoD nme Sy onson ore DION An 
myoy yowds DINND DWNT WT WN praw an po Nd + 
mn wR Mw 37 dna yown > eM mpppA no yoda’ * 


| wnt jo BRD mE Iw Sevdna ya pynw jana mabdm wax sep w+ - 


5 92 NIN TAN NYD' * S88 ANT NDS xnynw> Mow? ° 


sob 290 ox nso ovata Aon by sox ata Sy Sawn wax 4207 


. 


pon ANY Max Msn OMA Nona ywoD OMT AO. eM naw * 


noon wn $33 sAASY 0353905 Sw miro Saad andsw myswaw * 
pos xm avn Sana any pray arse yaw mp Sow Sen pon * 
10 won daa. oa * + * $n adn $3[3 Ad] Asda HSA jie 44 Aad ma dy anny 


maw’? xvas ON 8 ON Syn xneno3 Bx 35 AY AY 


tyon som popt se xox som woen dd a7 Noon wdd NyTI[ND] ° 


wonse woe ' ayswn yd nave yap Aue OANA 


spion sin min wee Seen sean Spire np223 AN Mon 
15 ey pyponn ny As tasiad nds naar tedna sn seer a3 |} 
wom mbox 55 pyponn pms Read * + DA pyamD mpos nny n° 


DS[wWys wnN OM AI (*) aI AMIN Sm mwpos ++ 
oy wD DIMIDI AMIN * +> D*Sy pa poy ooManDIy* 
box po" YPN Swe sim ndiora ade ona payn parody 

20 nobn mp 9339 ABS pays M39 ww IwRD) MKD wENdr daw + 
aap yma aAaA MpoNy ord nobn yanss ovat bi wor xd as + 


nywa UT DIN WWE XM 73 AN’ 4 Baw wp dy pre qroos ar Syn * 


xx mby xan mo intin ayyp nywa wp nesn nywa en + 
sopi Sy prams ty Sy mwy2 insedo opndw raya pens °° 
5 iv josy wy Sy mwys insxdo iny5 peay paw pore osb fe 
vin Paine Me AV Se jy Sy mwys ovine noxden GT 8 
Sand + pwn Sxyoe do nayt panna wax ex nodnay * 
(1) aby mes mp nose 9 aed s+ me + foe aby nem 19 
‘NYD XANID MI MWh yD AMBDII 8° 


1 See Chulin, 50 a. 
2 See Megillah, 25a. Cf. also Kethuboth, 111 a. 





Travels, p. 50 sq. 
* See Berachoth, 35 b. 
VOL. XIV. 






ul 





. 


. 


. 


8 See Benjamin’s Itinerary, pp. 67, 69, 73, and 74. See also Pethachia’s 
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soyd pawn mesons *Sya pie ses + paw ahs momp ips 
by asina non sweo nbs 55 yn t+ ++ ppppw ay °° + psn “nbn 
yer 154 paren Sener ordwar and ovina naw pon ba + 
12 vw wy phrar pores Ised41 Grass Ait ABO AsDD! 
APTS O'AVS AS Hii ASewA adh Se DM owen jodi °° 
AD 3) ANNI Pow Aww TIwWw(1)*D"¥ PYPDD ndiat Sebi 
3% sins win’ yd ondm onon no nnd pdenw awed yy 
sw nye mann and paninsina Pass DN) DY ON 30D AM 
sammy 9d pawn one w1> 1D DIDNT? WD INT OID 7" 
m2 Tw mame Sy mon po MAD spoaw *p dy Heed TID 
soy xd) tay xd oeN2 N¥D MIDNA 7D) Nawn jo DIDIpNd i2DIp 
soe eee eo 8 aye any say goer amo pSapp ony som 
23° ¢ * AY NN ON DT DN DONy MN DD IMDMODI ft 

wean ade yeas nepd ada man yim yond insnndy poo 
yoos dyn naeen ain Sane nn Sy wr ior oon pp te 
abs ast nee yenan Sey andi diya 73985 1b paw msdngy ss 


° 


° 


° 


+99 (9) myypn poy pana yo nay * S55 mbaws wine * pinot * 


. o o ° . ° ° 


we ssonn mt * |S aemabna yinym yd + pp 
ovata 25 amd Denne DIMI. wpINN 6 6 te 
n3a¢*¢**yhpomao bone my iansonbeana °° 
meses eens sss ermb wiba yaa bsnn se 6 + 
Freee CUR AN DT DN PR ODON' oD MOMpD °° 
ree ee 6 0 6 6 tam ney pee inyein se 8 8° 
rors 8 py Sys es + pend pend nap esp prs 8 te 
* row) wean ayo soan Syn wan sia om 
soe season moadinsrpmbswanyas ss San tt fae 
roe 8 ee 8 8 8 8 ee aparinaan Sam inom? 8? oma en 

ee eo 6 6 6 6 + chp am moanisem: 8 8 f° 


. . 


. . . 


. . . 


° . . ° 


. . . . . . . . . + ° ° ° ° ° ms . 7 . 


1 Chulin, 54 b. 
2 See Gen, Rabba, ch. 72, § 5. The quotation is not verbal. 


3 See 2 Chron. xxxi. 8. 
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(verso) 
* * * B35 SAX 
* pO 
Rg Te * ae 


° . . 


> Oe), > >) 7) 
eS) re ee 
1+ +} oe MONA pyow ANY Somat Rds wR 
“Tamia yon jb OND NPT Dw YyoNN pynws nsdn} Nprp past 
sore 8 8 ee eee pon any thn Son may per py 


. 


. 


. 


° « ° . ° . ° mv say wry Pwrnp wow ppp bs ee 
ee a 


rar Ube ee by nd om Sane perp dy nd pee da 


° 


‘6 * * ya mono: And Aides Aap 55D AAs dy 
+ 99 2anpy ad) AP AE SE AIDS T5ia FSD OMAR Sy 
nies 55a Asai ROO + + * 3 Spore tb Sp Ax 


* sp sow adv por ow add ma * oy oo * ay NON 
‘open oes pnt tmien 55 mo sy ¢ * m3 923) p92 923) 
* + paant won wbiw ymied maps tnd oor ime pdiy 
‘amar ao empnd poms Sy em meiwan ims Seed 
wong * 8 8s IMD ND PNT DDIOND pine? DYN panmeD 
* SO pyad sesd mrimot + * as Sy me ‘Ais AP &ad FniD 
Sate Ape Sat 4idd SSA ATID READ AG ONT NIT 
exnsdn xnyow mp3 pK toy 43 m2da 75 xy nap 


. 


nd we ovat Sax 555 ynvaad xdy map ind px mapom sdf) 45 AAS 
ARES 8BAS SOD S85 FABS fsidd FSIS Bie fiBtO 4 pn pon Ao 
‘peso Add) Say Af Sn Dix sipds 4 PAIR 43 8805 134 HAY 4p 
omy many pen 45.95 mo yow xp tay ae abnnsd pry 4 nd sya 
* + ay 1505 303 88) AAD Bee ep ASAASS HAs i ASAD 85 Aiapin ARI 
‘hay pow dep ASAnaS fed mp yow xnyowsa spon on 15 
*Smpay aa nbn Seow ox mt a9 ON Bat pen “a> asd 1 
+++ Sy r595 ony EDS NIM DEA ym) MOBA Dp mpoI wSenw * + 325) 


1 Jebamoth, 49 a. 
3 Jebamoth, 14 a. 
5 Kiddushin, 72 b and 73a. 


2 See Kiddushin, 66 b, 

* See Jebamoth, 68b, and Kiddushin, 69 a. 
* Kiddushin, 69 a. 

L1l2 
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++) 45 aynspn wp mopn »poys poynad Sioy we wea proind mypon 
- 0 xm pon ana odie ox mppn spoyd ed pay aad at wa ndawn 
‘ama 4 pms aa Sy mer ia syanow 133 55a xd sada maw wx 
13 955 Ne ATA AD RASA AS fb RBM ABMS jhe POA FHS 55 
‘Say me Soa iy sm: apy im par naw be pon sya ps dix 
59 53+ + fabs ABe fpr ff site Bede Sai Anes 533 tide pon ABMY 
7 SOS Swi wat HAWS HWY BD RD FF Hee SHAD Bid! SioRAD sAdiAN 
"SH 480 Bie Smif 3 tated Sis 439 $53 asinaD +++ w iniaén 
“81 POM Na por yum Aaol sinw at Sew orpsno mada a bids 
* BID *D POM ON JAD em Ova way OF OD Ne Yay pon Awd wx 
NT a y's gi an sey ada pots 5 pe moya * san an od 
S Soe AAS asi 448d B59 Ge BIS + Shem AAS BiH SAD 
7+ OS Sided ie AIS ASit PAId Bik SO 4 AAR AT O° * SBS fini 
Sid OS Sas AAAS aA AHI OS ie BIS Stod priv nidd Ait 
‘392 AAD AROS POR Apne Ripa RD AboA Oss mt Atay wanod 


1 pry AOS 954 Arm mind Ami phy Samba dnd Ava AN 5 
+ Siam 6:5 aa wep 8S ASAD APIAW AOI 345 ROP THD AND RED 


8 pangs oy send ined md warn xd pon snow 172 

* ned pay xd spp mwas sa md sinw oot py ne 

* 5 eye ed mbm ayn ow ow aya op pend md ux ox 

mwa xox mensin sy prea xd oe myo a35 mma sy Aa parnd 
"oy Ney pa pawns ps md pet oy ede ond mp xdr pnd 

* myos espe Syne sown qodm Anais na pps nd 

ox onepoa ** ppd Sy xd) ana sim xmbp ‘OND Not snDD? 
- 93 Smoyyamy ap en ows wen why pa ows n+ tayrnd 
‘wa mbaid snaien posse ase bys nspos md byes ps esp 
sors em bing bo mms se 8 D3 sees aon eins 
‘ot oss myp town aonb ass bb Sao sens wpe 


1 Pesachim, 21 a, 27 b, and 28 a. 
* See Minachoth, 96b. Cf. also Jer. Pesachim, 29 b, regarding m7 730. 
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ree 8 99 gab opo end) any et 6 6 55 0b sep one pro xn 
soe emeee mapy te ey ee 9 8 3 NTT TY RMD (OND ONT 65 
++ + yaa ainsm myo idoxn anya not ana po man AM jor ayo 5 
see 8 8 8 py oma sme ata map ad per gin pena on tay xde 
+ + + ABDI NIM Naw ANNI ADI IAI oId~23 TAMA vad) 
see ep nipnd +e cinda gota pbav ae aed axon yo nxyd 
+6 + py may anya sep appa paamd Si» ows 955 95 swere 365 70 
+ + mappa pad xd sae pin Diped 955 myiy wora oppo imed yand 
+ + apy mise pind mpd pidep pix gon naw opp ow avden 
+ + ¢ sp mrpod qin ox ww naw onp po’ nwdy mypoa D222 pe naw 
+ + peed piproee mopon qina sim vdy naw anea naw sp 
‘8 maw ater mad noo Sy wy por xen inva pias 7s 
Tony wee Din Sedna ya pynw +: 
1) A eNw IN!R AID ND INE MA INDY NY! jDIND 
- + + pyr dys ond pre appr ‘ps2 ane sid mbded pode ay pt 
yy peer ad ros ayn Syoe or ym Seve ox pnd som ptt eon 
+e gayma to syne Sya jae xa jor tnad anpina ayna msm pudy so 
++ + de andya io nyt Sy podem ep anbyn ss + + neyny pyow 
roe 8 8 8 8 ay pepe Sor sen coy cayn ods ar saat yt oo 
toe oe 6 6 6 8 ay one DYDyO ADD II DY MAY ny ne: 
ree 8 ea edydag ann ay owe oat im bya wie: 
my pon wo Syn ed) wor op be pws sd 85 
rose om poet ttm podem as ty aed smd ec: 
‘ * 6 DP DON MYAwDD WpEA ws Med MO MDT 
soe ee 6 ob pine mn ayn any os wep DpH ss: 
pee w my sp xd tay xb Sym ame xa Synd odyan 
© ody ptt Synd Siv pone an aby and xno s+ + * 90 
xdy ep weina xdtwd ox podem az ty on yp eds 
ree 6 6 gy Sy mys a mp asa ton Sym pow + 
soe 6 6 6 yw monn mbyan wen on post pba yp 
+ 0 +e gue! * po pene ses prgig tcc e cece. 


35 


: 


. . 


- 
. 


1 Shabbath, 19 a. Cf. Teshuboth Haggeonim (ed. Lyck), no. 61, and Responsa 
of Maimonides (ed. Leipzig), I, §§ 154-156. ‘ 
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LATEST ADDITIONS. 


XLVIIL 
MS. Adler, paper, one leaf, size 20-5 x 16-5 cm., written 
in an early cursive hand and representing, as far as I can 
judge, another fresh fragment of R. Saadyah’s controversial 
letters against Ben Meir. The text seems to be corrupt 
in places. The following lines were supplied to me by 
Mr. E. N. Adler, which he copied from an ancient list of 
books in his possession :— 

aya) maxdo max yoen dstbx axns 7D 3N2 TD MN 

[Aa}syo wand omy 

mama manor Myo wand mxdy Sea mp mn 

Sr aay wand Sxfpjo aver mean wha ani ay aye mp wn) 

pepe 7 ED NYS ADIN ANIM Po 2 Tda MRwNTT MN 


Possibly the bands axns is identical with the nodna ‘a7 


attributed to the Gaon (see Weiss, Zur Geschichte der 
Tradition, IV, p. 156). About the mnna nwnp ef. above, 
Fragment XXVII. 


(recto) 

++ wn 255 don wapy AD nn pode wo anxd Tdi ox pen 
we pa mywnn ayo ppdn sen onp stdin nay 12 ee 

“'y 72 px ond and an spody jv snd sd ox pon 


wapwo noaron poy pv snxd sd ox pron teow Sd3 
ppon AA omp sd mean mwa xd: ny ma pe ON DYDSN 
sparse jon sinyS adi or pron wy da mnenn nywo 
ppon ABAR op sd yy ANIA Aw ANY DN 3nd DN 
pose joo saned tdi ox pron we dda newy mywo 
ppon i op shin yay 13 ew wn b> ow “yw ans Ty 
porder ja sinxd tdi px pon wan ays Aw AY! 


* Very faded, and might also read prcn. 
2 The Lamed is doubtful. It may also be a Kaph. 
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Seth np tdi nay 12 wy wn (1)5> Sm wapeo nnn 
porde ja°> sind std ow pron yan S53 5 nye ppdn 
myey aye ppbn AAA op tdi nay 12 px Dx BND DI 
wae navn pode yoo snxd wd ox p> won 53 15 
S53 mewy myen ppdn FA op tdi ay 13 PX DN Sn 
pyyys ans myn spore jo sned std oxy pps enn 
mvey nye ppdn 33 ofp thin ay 12 we wn $3 bbn 
wapwo nnn po sy jo snxd td ox pon nswa Ime on3 
mywn ayeo ppon ksh omp adi nay 13 ew wn 55 Sn 20 
px ana pa povdy joo ainxd tdi px) pon naw3 Ime O32 
ame ‘53 mevwy ayen ppdn AdAA onp shir nay a3 px 
Sm wwapwe noon spade > Sy any tdi ox pon nsw 
ibs mewy mywn ppd sa onp thin yay 12 paw wn dp 
wn $5 an> yn spordy pm snxd adi px pion nawa InN 25 
(ay ova nay nyewo AAS op Td Ny 12 wy 
say 13 ww sen 52 SA wapy no Sy neon pros ede nn 
px) 3nd om pos vende nn endy ova Ayaw ayy onp thin 
why nme wd 3 mwy mye ABAA DMP Ny 13 PN 
md) (won NAN won Od Ine AMT? (a)AyA p> Sy sn» prIDI 30 
nyey mywo ABAR op tdi Ny AD PX ON) IND On 
won od me amt yo Sy syn prtozy teder nme tender soda 
)3'y 73 PX DN. Sm wapwo *Brdyn pT) wn Nn 
why nx vende S53 mwy ayer ppdn 34 op adi 
(verso) 
3n3 TWN pTIOS) won NAN won ord inex ant jo Sy ony pytDD 
nwon myo ppdn sp any ado nay mye Awa mn oN 
mand nbs 55 mwy papas esse nme tender ord anne ant ee ona 
pys mnws aywn ih sy 54 mows an xmw a ine Sy 
in soe yan da nyewo a5pAR sin nn ation pon wan 5 
ayes adoAR oy 354 mows Sian mm poy pron 2(2) ned yoawo 
myey ayes ABA wa adi amt xd ede oda mwy 





? Writing faded ; but it looks as if a line was drawn through the word 
as a sign that it has to be cancelled. 


® Perhaps it reads nvm), 
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sow wre Aba mows Ape meetin prpnd (2) yar (2) 8d pee (1) Ty orn verde 3 
ayy see Sy wep asia yd an mye we sy ppom AdoR Ao xd vin 
myow weed o> spasm paimem pes Spm few ean yo ny adyn 
myayion ns 55nd oman sere See nypod on 15a pew wdwa 
own ovr myx 55nd de 93 sna myo at nyod wpa xds abxn 
sex wp ova nyods atin oan Sword yew xon dy mpoinds 
ovrodnay pyosnm ovpidxm pee woNa w4¥ 793) wD wn xd 
poynd wep p2owan ses mn Sean Swnd mwyd vp uyynn 
Sy sep ya ans swe pnp 52 me ayad Sai xd soe ayy 
met Sag pyn na yn ind 9D WE Ty Mrpon bx nyt 
mwyo ne oynnd d& 55 sna jprotd anvnd am spon mx ainsd 
$5 9 ome nnd) ontads pond: mp syn abnno mn yep 7 
ppon a3 myy m3 ana) oyn 34p2 NYO’ Wwe MDI 3M) ODA 
35 ayy oo AR pipes *1DD45n ww FA DIpps ADAN ww RSA DpH. 
yma xdy pedy iono’ xd * 3p opps 3p ayy ww mSAA Dips 
(?)n Sax oxen pp xd natn nya 1d xt3 yep 72 fo 773 
sex See sa $5 na oye ADA TwR NORD OMY AyIIN 
syy mp) 4) AR RSA Pe aye noo mtn 553 
mymony Ty mye we render ayy moos Fan ASA ve 
wma 2d ODD Awe BEAD TA RSA WIT Aw 
monn ne wrmd sada awynd vsdaa xb) awynd asdna 
aman ard 733 apy jab ew nodnn po as ade nbyn 
whow at max md & mdandid mamnpnd soda Same ox 
msn op wd ayn ‘ADI sot Rnd NAD yw Sew 
wrens sp yp xd xo mS ox xd od oe myn one oN 
DePMY SYSAY SSA AAD SA oxmesins °Sp maa ND psn 
' Very faded ; perhaps it reads own, cf. Isa. ix. a3. 
2 No dots on the Kaph and the Waw. The Kayph is altogether doubtful, 
and may perhaps be taken for Teth (wv). 
* The Nun is doubtful. It may also read Pe (5). * Read 13. 
5 See Rosh Hashana, 20 b, and cf. the commentary of R. Channanel on 


the margin (of the Wilna edition). See also Revue des Etudes Juives, XLII, 
Pp. 194 8q. 
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XLIX. 


Fragment T-S. 12. 731, paper, one leaf, size 21 x 14 cm., 
written in Arabic characters, except the few words forming 
the title and written in square. It represents the remainder 
of a treatise by R. Saadya Gaon, on the laws of mpp!. 
To this fragment Dr. Hirschfeld drew my attention. I am 
also indebted to him for the collation with the MSS. of 
all the Arabic pieces contained in this article. 


(recto) 
ot! gl so, dl |=! Sepeh! sled! 
lay rely eadl wa gb 
myo wa Jb n}rwde 3 pds 
wl 3 sie vmn Snr orp... 5 

ygeg Uslol s38 (ay Lawl s 


Weas's Nishy Uy Ua 

emer taraale)| pros vi Ylst Lb 

et SL ye Gel yell GG Ge ab 
lato 42,9) AE, yell GU Yew Lb 10 


(verso) 
Je Cd YY Vio 
Le we vbll cle shill Esl ol, 
DOM d senite yal body Gly 
loon done cpalyl fool, ae 
e' cm ol SII Le 5 pawl 5 


1 See above, Fragment XXVII, text, 1. 10, text recto, ll. 5-10. 
* Writing at end of line faded away. 
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ime Ty rely bliwe oo ys 
Yad geo vl Hb Jl J stl ed ol 


oe ol get ts el 5 ob Qdye 
o Vy Lol os ws Je Yb atl 10 


ws Je yb 9 Slee gw 


L. 

Fragment T-S, 12. 730, paper, two leaves, size 15 x 12 cm., 
and written in an old square hand. It represents a sort of 
diary of a Rabbi travelling to Babylon. It is not im- 
possible that we have in it the remainder of a work by 
R. Saadyah, who is known to have visited the Holy Land 
whence he probably emigrated to Babylon!; whilst the 
imitating of the Biblical style and the providing of the 
texts with vowel-points and accents was a favourite way 
of composition with the Gaon®. Such evidence, however, 
is too slight to be decisive. 


(1 recto) 
Hye Fpyin Amys + + Ayes pos iva 
SA Ds + + + MIAD RID PAD 
HOBSON YB ss sss + + + «bra 
APAIPA INI + PNY RPP Wwe Oia 
yim "2 mona Ady ud Anny we 
o- © © © © © © *°2 N¥OM APN 
Bees + Dy ppby te a igs Wes vp 
eee MST wp AY ++ AD rBrAy 
se + ee 
er 
‘SDN yy SS PE Ane Any : - 
* See J. Q. Rey XIV, p. 7. 
? See Harkavy, Sepher Haggalui, pp. 150 and 162. 





(I verso) 


P22A SDE Fig +++ DidviA ybSin yBrndy 
Noy PEM OFT Gye eee Dy Aawarden 
qbin Ho ee ee ee ee nmbyn Api 
PED) FPA + +s at aie ho dm mdy 
‘Nowy hai rons wyhp Sy by 

sSrina +s modes yd (D+ NSD Swen “hypss 
ni D303 ToRHdyy oie wa + ++ APY 

D MWR IER s+ ss ppg Aap ress es 
yinoaa bp verbs y+ ++ Sarde ands Fond 
Ayn yyy Ayo peo we Fey 

Try hon Pay sr 7p he, yey 

ARS) Fe) Bey yas MOND NWNAT HY 
Fine Ay sD wy TITAS APT, 


Terr 


(2 recto) 


‘9 82. MAY YIN ND AB WI 
Ory WEBne + ++ -omey B 
a cc 
a 
YOM ORD MIMD DY Ms + + 
ewE TINY DY" Ory (1) 72ND 77D 
poe ee cabs + + echt SRS ay 
i a RR 
Sop ++) Ww Aya DYoxo Anti 
DAP TR Diy? tob-rewm DIYs" 
soma AzhD Fingh OND mp Me 
Moy ON WwW FTI Ap DAP wpe 
TORY sDAK Aixyiog~d2 AN iden 
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(2 verso) 
sim aie q772 win bvs7 ove 1 
sFen Me se ee +o May Api 
Reece eeeseeees on tyeyan 
reese sees SppTnGINE wBD WED 5 
PhD Ay DI MAB wip a7 
“afin 7g 03 Ferny + + vag Sohne 
way Hiypin Bes + spe fop sem 
yi Sivas sayy wtp 
fiver mpm nAtyin Aes) 990 
nyoerya Sedos ya fb ya women 
ba Ampmnarya 33 inet boa 
Sbyr imu dyin pn Sein shiners 


LI. 


Fragment T-S. 8 K 12, paper, one leaf, size 18 x 12-5 em., 
written in square letters with a strong turn to cursive, and 
representing what may perhaps be described as a sort 
of history of post-Biblical literature. The authorities men- 
tioned in it are Jose b. Jose of blessed memory’, Yanai °, 
Eleazar (Kalir)*, the Head of the School (R. Saadyah)®, and 
Ben Sira and Ben Irai®. Professor Bacher, of Budapesth, 
who kindly supplied me with a rendering of this piece, 
also drew my attention to the Agron (ed. Harkavy), 
p- 56, where R. Saadyah gives a somewhat similar list of 
Paitanim. I hope that this great scholar will give us 
soon a translation of this important document and ac- 
company it with the necessary comments. For the 


Cf. Tesuboth Haggeonim, ed. Harkavy, p. 176 sq. 

? Recto, 115. Cf. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, p. 26 sq. 
5 Verso, l. 4. * Ibid., 1. 7. 

5 Ibid., L. 17. ® Ibid., 1. ao. 
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services already done I express to him herewith my very 


best thanks. 
(recto) 
jy oman * mbm i Side Sipe ads ny aon 
mny xno aay nds Sands meee xno 
moby 350 ww See xo 55 op jmmadey ands 
yor asbs ‘Sy Sanos Sininds ody sna 
randy: Sipy 953 vey axdmoxdsy pranods pa 
* tpn mead ox o> th pare ansnd ardpnd 
137) MNT PIN ww 1) DID AIwpan cx 
pox wx par 757 nar per od sae 
prvdsobe[1] sinsods in ade popder ti mon xyp 
denn noxd Suede nppbs yo Sepx 32 xm 
pop) NSN IT NOT TIN Mod mp ode 
wm Swede xsya xatya Sypy oxopr f 
sosdsy syd mada end Sypy aby Syopde 
xnwvax mdwyo smoxd syndy posan 1m 


72 soy Sip Smo 75) aNppo 2 xenaady 
i ony mover mde adda dn 5 (2) sow 
sayds mda mown dy an ade nopden 
wn vd) NEpo apods ow th ND im nds 

pnw aw ons3 ndon xd ps ayy 
my ond vsoNn ip Ne * ¢ * DI Spr 
yoo ip xyey ‘om sypn xd yr ps 


(verso) 


yrds im i Sx pop San * oy syoIn x 
725) sasnds adn xpp) pO mB 
IND may mys yp mya dear proydes 
a tx popdsy * pynynds wx» dip Sap 
xppods: nrdands im) pre ponds sywhe 
ro wd prydse mip pas tbe 
ma Ae 15 styds Sip dnp pen sywde 
we Sep Sp nevad anya pean mad 
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do me nda mdi aa prides mxnno 
Syme got ayn *95 nye Sox pm nan 
wp mdyxe2 12 pond meaxds oxyo 
Abs popbser * pao Sipds phen ndypox 
DDNID J and MN ANEY “awNds noswde 17 
TYNDND NAD JD) NID NY ND WW 

ay ND aye der oNdsdx2 302m BxBonde 15 
1) NT NMI pox ayy pope xm 
mn amp xdsops nannds ons abe 
mdiendye ot idx pop Sx + xndyde io 
MNININYN) NINN PMD j °°" P) POND 

* OTT NY 72) ND 72 AON ND 20 

*sypen sp oxdsbe apoan the oppber 


LIL. 


Fragment T-S. 8 G 2, paper, quire of two leaves of which 
the middle pages are missing, size 18 x 13 cm. The contents 
of the first leaf gree more or less with a portion of respon- 
sum No.1 of the oan mawn (ed. Lyck), attributed to 
R. Hai Gaon, and refuting certain opinions of R. Saadyah 
with regard to the calendar. The contents of the second 
leaf seem to bear on the same subject, but I am unable to 
express any opinion with regard to the authorship. 


(Leaf 1 recto) 


yan panos ppon at ap sore 9d emp 

‘2 NUINDO ANNI NW 4 ON) NIT 

mx DANN. NIA Now InN 

soy mprpon ide 55 15 Nw pep 
MIVA Ww oO wa oo da 5 

p37 ODA DAD dy o'pIND 

Soyny mein 55 sow wIND AY 
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nawns inpsna INA ws DAI 
3932 MINA OM MypnA 

pea yerves ox S$ ayo a4 

mx my Aapn ads sopyo pro 

paws °> Seneed Bx sim may aw 
pod myinay sme ov ond may pass 
peay Sener 55 phyo an ir ony ow 
sy pawnn dy saya by pap xda 
mend pana wpa) oon wy 


Pan 
PeAY YT INN PWN AA NN 1D 
beds jan nwyy omain ini 55 


(Leaf 1 verso) 


yin qo snedy Sty ormbwa wan ndsy3 
mend aspn soxws ony dy syd 
pv soy paxd vyinay oy yaa ew 
MANOA PMIWNI wT ION! 
DNA MID ATM 1D DIN *waxd 
DWNT OND WAIT yD) DNwRIA 
oo’ poryy nvdsn ndano Seae me 
Dy DEST DM OD YW AINA Dw 
mn ox anzen Sy ime Jody Ime 
mo Sy nepina 3730 N32) NN 

DD’ nyaw 3In23 °>D ANNI Nsw 
myay yawn misp2 myo Soxn 

PRD WR A IAA NI OND 

sina by nppinn aaa ayn xd o5 
pin qos Sy ine Bon mow xde 
ovis Sax past A EN” 
myaw ainsn cox maw 553 wiow 

DY Ny mY INI NBD ON 


° ° . , , . ,. 
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(Leaf 2 recto) 

ovynnds map a aa Spyds vSy appnen 
‘DY WTP YNIPO OMI ITP WRN 

sy 330) ID NIN IND NTT 

> Syp sp po xtoo Smpds pra mpd 
mp xn 759 39 939 Joo xd 

nay 55 ox) nbipr non ws seN 

5 wosds xb inode pmdy nip Sea 
moon needs nbyp qwtdy snyds 

$5 mip mom Sods mmdy ont trends 

mbm 355 Sap andp ’x) ane 

mod) andipa nanys) nin 

ordyoy oy Sy meta Anan 

soy vonebse bade mdi xo Sw monde ix 
myD pa ND Myady sebabs 


5 


aryawde meade apaa penn yds 


9 Som ndipy seamy xd mdan x 
rondo won xd ons ty Sxpr ow Soon 
mo mba pron 43) San savy 55 pax 
(Leaf 2 verso) 

nawd oady ssiy noe ome Sipnds 
pina) Axi yann be oie 

peas wins xd) prnyon prix xt 
Soy nds soyn jo pono paDK 
nods ponebs jo xm paxpbe 

net 3 As ayy Sin ona ANNI 
Ay 3) DA Sa x 4) ona 

ro mbyp xp Ayn ond pie 

sim omds ony > mbps 155 
pamxp omdx aiex bp 3d nx 

b> abyiv pe ody syndy omen 

nbd sep onde omyndy yo ry 
vx om ayn np Sy pmdy 
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Sener 93 mynd ina inde aos 

eo nidvn voy i939 mw jyxdps 15 
> prpody tn Sibep pow main 
mesinds: *Sy spams stds an ade mindy 
noo paxapher inde meee yy xsiyn 


LIII. 


Fragment T-S.8 H 8, paper, two leaves, size 18 x 13 em., 
written in a square hand with a turn to cursive, and 
representing the remainder of a Hymnology to the yarns 
nvwap. The author is a certain Moses Hakkohen, and his 
emphasizing the prerogative of Palestine in fixing the 
calendar and the part the Kohen takes in it, makes it 
probable that he belonged to the party of Abiathar and 
his successors!. 


(Leaf 1 recto) 
MSD IPN NW 9D WIT PDS’ by) wespra op mt 
AVA PIYd jTS? NWT AON! ond T.S OX xbx 


sym ayy 55) ewan myn aye sw 
mapdx sins ayy yn ayn adap made xin 
yeaa on awsy mar ma 55) mae nen vow 5 


Ww 
MIN ON WY > PY IPH pO AMINA jo pIDD NIT 


' Leaf 2 recto, 1. 10, and verso, 1. 1. In connexion with the reference 
to the study of the Tosephta in the text the following lines reproduced 
from a Sulzberger fragment collection will not be out of place :— 

ND OMT MINT Nw 6 8 tf 8 AMDT HD WD : 
Y2D ON 137 by cnAN NYO /97 NOMI PNA 193 WON PNY? TWX ON 
73-937 1253 by (Po) VD ANIENTT NNEDINA NAT NTN NN P39 °2°2 NBD 1D NIT 
NABDINA OND WR (7) 091 dn WET DMZ SN TNA WHRND) 732 OM 23 Ady 7231 
JON IW MII NPENDN OVI ANT WR MN_DINA Mn) AYN) *2 TANT TWwRr 
Dom ofa omy) Saad wa MNeO; AW NW) AMW *NND) PNT AW nun 
mon mwnow $2 9D ONIT DIN OPI WOR AMO AON pny nme Ancue 
Yer Toro wpow [IN PPD Max APIW NPNNI PON NTT WwW 97 INEM 
JOY MND NNEDINI NOP NIII NAD 722 I TPIWT MANE "ITI PPD MIN 
On the other side :— 
Frisasein ronnh 35 33 oD) Hd RPO Sx Pe? Mow men 


VOL. XIV. Mm 
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pmo sips pre novos ox 2 xmnad ny 


owrnpmn 
sex me prewar See nytd sya pa wnby 
» mye jo dy xd) porn xd1 2d 9» mA 


IWD2 
on) wmbwia IW SXN|DINA) NK IWI3 DY ONIT 


i=) | 

nba spyy san qasd nnby yo by? sans 
yO NOW PTW nT yy sy wand imind 
yan nad mm yD own wya de iw pm 
DNS) ONyNY ONIN *yI Mw DN 

pb» o225 andw> oop mixnd ws we ads 
odo mpm nowy nda p20 °D DAMN AN 
(Leaf 1 verso) 

anh oe 76 * * o am oo o ve 

(2) DySw 33 yD Awd ADIN AB Sy 
“S885 rad Sey nesds 9 Shqh 


*mmp 025 snp one 
‘mwa mprox wody nao 
*mnyd ood mips nnd 


+ AmAn npin nt 

‘mp3 
TD.) OX} AWD NDIN non 
‘sow wx man ad mn xd ox 

* NDVI. 
moadis min nye tne xd) 
‘hon moox mip pos inp 

‘mw 

pi ma pews tsi Syabs on 
‘mon moxdp Aa nwy? oN 


(Leaf 2 recto) 

Saw Sap 55 s32 Sen aden nwo + Sew ne 
nv ; 

oowana ‘pads 92 oat one DMN’ 

Sy pmbp sen swe * pea Mm myadn 


1 Does this apply to Alfasi’s Code ? 
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‘ood am winn * pov 
opr opn 535 ny * wen 2 one OMAD’ 
‘DIP NVI ION ADD Dw 
*pwinn wen od min ena 
paxo San mp * Do NIN 13-19 WIN 
‘pod sin ern ‘o2ein S20 imesp jad + pan 
‘any ny Soa navn pana * Aya yt » on’ 
:msadn wind nad ain pes mada ern nyt qynd 


YINND P 
YOY AN Dd DIM yw MD aM end 


nx 
2JIN7 WIN Wow ° dan DY NX WY ONN * Dad 


cr . 
we swe tated ps maa mada en mo’ 
* myoyndy aproind omdyr ¢ pand oye 


a 
‘mynd myn npn ne none 


pyd nny any ¢ wtnp ase adap mbiSy sen’ 
wonna ; an 12d) pysynom * espn 
: UTP IPO ONIN IWIN AWN 
(Leaf 2 verso) 
win wp pA AAD PIS *awY DDD" 
maya xd vba sae * aay mow op 
: On NNN pyD 1D tA 
p39 noon * ow ownp nvnd poby’ 
oyna at win yyed ¢ ony ayn 
; DON WW PY 1 NIN | DN OF ON 
* pwn oesind yy xd parr nyy *diop’ 
omw> wpm * ona Sy max ino xd pwn 
one oy °d ays * penn ndpsp Dyn 
piwead pose ‘pdoxnd myo onyd mewyd ny’ 
*pdew> pat wen onwdr + pip yinw> 
ody sy Senee oad prstd 
“TEP NWI INN IT EPD oyA 55 II’ 
‘si wp > time xd on ony 


mpina Jaa ox nay wd$my * oad esinn py wy’ 
MMmM2 
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py pias ovyn odindy * pes inp? mon 

; DID OM ITP Wwe * DTivD DIP 

yosn bap an ysnnd new oesina ovr pymbe’ 
*mevpA woe youn add * Aen 


7 eA oY Oy Aw AN 
moron 


LIV. 

Fragment T-S.16. 316, paper, a quire of two leaves, of 
which the middle sheets have gone, size 27 x16 cm., and 
written in an ancient square hand. It represents the 
remainder of a commentary to Leviticus (I, 1 seq. and VII, 
21 seq.) by Daniel b. Moses. It is inserted here on the 
assumption that this Daniel may be identical with the 
Daniel b. Moses Al Kumsi against whom R, Saadyah wrote 
a treatise, who is also known to have written a com- 
mentary to certain portions of the Bible?. 

(Leaf 1 recto) 

INN NIP WIN PAN 

ma nen 72 Set anew 

wn 

bey 

(Leaf 1 verso) 
tere see mgm mer aina adyod vo yt rapes ome pnwo bx ap 
tees abya xd ayn sarnn sad Sy oy Sax pow np ov 
spe sy midynd 55) xb > p05 amen aim sot ansa yoy Sy +’ 

SIN) DAMID ANY P23 NN PAN nN nao ne aw Say ne ep 

oid op nyse awys xd nya mbiy wap pan mbiy adyn 72 5 
:yaae AN oy nwspa nd agin wd roxdon Se nso ap ov 52 


mr APY ON n> nvr FNOD INK NYHA OVS WIA FAAN jap 7 
pw 


neyo maby py sySy spd wnespy nd wane. nao nx D7 AN 
ppm *> DAP 7 ans wy Syy Aaa > yon mrs enaon wT ow 


? See J. Q. R., XIV, p. 209, and p. 247 Men Ja Qe INEw * + Wo Ne. 
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sven mx xdp mas. nda naa ain wdy jw pym jowon nx 

iy sm de eps nso moasp yay why nwo Se xeqp yo vane 

® ¥ ya ADD wi Smea yaa °3 ww Saxy nwo be Nap onde 
352 }2 TO) 3’) OW NIP WOK *D AD OD :D99 Ip *d sy Ae 
seb fy) DoNaP PD yNN ANN D2 aIN> ANIN “wr syaspn xd 

shy Seswenr sSenerd pnp mano vbr $2 Seed wa ino Seer sind 
sex’ on ayy xd pon sor xd ose eas Ed and som io dy vind 
bb dy nad dyna anna see py ped xd aepy anvnd 1s asivnd 

no xd nym yyod ses maanpm any sndy> aby ond xd sno orn 
sia wa $5 n> apo em sadmn in ny spa ne sinyd 

non tne 55 mya) INP) WNT YD EPYTDD IPL FwNIT YO pin wn 

"+ sm Tn t2 new p> Sy syd son sem siowa tad yd 
p> saND3 mip NIT IBA YD ON OM Sowa OMIA to pin ibm 
po swenomy pbor smtpd Sypnd ymnsd one nna wean o> 
sees same pny wx nm *s apd pws my mon on dy 
ree eee Sapp yone oyps Stan miso myde adyn wen 


(Leaf 2 recto) 


wan oes spr on Siow 6 ee ee eee 
moot fest woo xy xd wai Sespn mx spy °° 

pao) my AN exyy Ty oD [V2 Qo Mad in wen on ° 

pes 00 Ad nema ‘SoD espa en xesind ywnd Aner 

ime Apso xd3 os wvaab ad pam any s5n a yy wp ows 

oy savant id nad spn see adyn ny sar myoa at nas 

x5 > yao xd abyn snp sep xd son mama yr xd exe 55 

Tay we ymam woo ox wwe xd nnd) adn paw ower ‘> abn 

smymay sep 25 miwyd ba adn pats esp mma oN 113 

odor maxon was maw> nawa cx 315 pn ts snond Soy 

nanos) nw. : NI ANN Wwe AMD 52) :naw3 AWE 

xdy ows Snax abba sex nbiom : appr nod pn wy 

pe xd AD Wwe NON NmIo> AO ADIN NNT ETBND 

woe mnn pam 93 555 35 pein pnsn 525 on jow mdy 

sn swapnd xdy synod ar pon ond spon pnd ndm Sy syns 

sno ox sain Sy ox AD yo Sy soredwn nary Sap janp dan 
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minaw3 3p Ty sw Wy SwK oY ew 3S) wo5p oD sAIID IN 

nad ya5pn oy sspppn wp $5) mNXODA Dy DIM OMNID) 

++ ee epa sy aime’ Sox panp ova 59 p32 Ty ps 7 onden 
appa mn (2) Sy Sox adda oa sop sy wo my xd Ad 39 by 20 

sppo spay 2558) 35p O2 S55 Tayy DD NIM WIP OVD 

spo2 xd span '> :p2 9 20D mM Nd AD yo Sy sony ov jo b 

sim) yon ov sat wphr 1d oy AD 72 Sy ody mapd adda io 

+s yzyapm ova AD Asn 2 Syn ssp2 3yn Ips jo oy nd 


(Leaf 2 verso) 

Fee ee eee eee py am mon aap sinar ord snp xm 

see ee ee ayy eine ean moda Soe aan Sox won sn non 

ete gan moda is Soxm sinar orp aim ina? oy van xan abda 

Smo vende ov ann moinods ew op ain saat ad ow or 
say xd cerden ova yoby mar swan Sox: Soxn px 2/3 Sind ; 

sans ww S93 Soe sim So ap ova AD IwWND 1D ANT 

Sox mats a3 pa sy woo my xd S> mp warp > aps 

oxy seeSy oy spay my ads spa sy tender $d) nnnn 

Soy Soxm oxy 33 sm ppwp > spa sine wwrhy ova Sox 

ser swan dy xem any ydoe sayy xd son Sup eden ova 

oat by xb xpy S25 Aon ts yt Sou xd wow Soa yy 

mod xo ow cy Sip xd > AD OEP oe ovdon 

Aan ’> ym repo ows xdy ppw xspo mdvoxd oor ndvord ox 

AD xdm jy ’> pon ner son 552 woyo xp 523 yn aw 

yoy ndaxa ww ANoy Ara ndasa ow axDy An nda iw 

yaw NOON mona) xopNN An wpa neta °s ytn xda rxpo 

prxoon xdw ornars xd ow 9 mwa NDDDA 

won odys xo pay ndaa iw Asa > yin adn son 

sym 00 dbys no oars yon tox xd sows KOO NIM 

Noo Nim wD odyn NOwD pW yn OX ON 1D :NDD 

:eppo 593 wine apo 5593 yy TeN waM Asn 7 :oeN 

Soa asyine) xow 553 ysn °> wea mynd AD ain xdm 

xd pox nbn seonnn paw aim xop ppy doa ws xDDD 

}2-noy mw ovodyn mar Sow mi * + wpa yin b> sox 
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LV. 


Fragment T-S. 8 J 3, paper, one leaf, size 17 x 13 cm., 
written in a square hand with a turn to cursive, and repre- 
senting the remainder of a letter written by a Gaon. 
Among others it contains also a reference to nbwo on7ax 
navn; probably identical with Abraham, who plays such 
a part in document XXXV!. 


(recto) 

ew 53 nwa y2 ox voy m1 sy 
nese podva eipon ioe wipnw ow 
nv NOP WN DMON MRM Riv nN 
py> na wy mA 373 DYNann DTS 


pet yaw $5) gains 1a pa nd mr era 
ayo 95 ne p03 mw mpd synnd anion 
won “or S5 Syn nodyn andyyy oem ypna 
ower oot Sy bya Sy adpn pose Sen ar 
vm Spe vdeo wy xd xr way aad ine 
wns 25 yowsn ‘ps’ Andn indy nsarda 
DAN) wx) yow2> xox ax xd wy wns 
wan> ponans %d) way 590 pe 

namo maaxy adwo nnsin naw n3n & j 
mon 937 mwind sp 35 Stan ex jr 
main ms S SA imaind ayny wana 

main mod SA amy jp Sav xb) nin 
svn xdv 05 SA sw pop rdepe dio 

raw xdy mowd m2 mops jor kon dy 
> swexw 52 “0 87 py RIAA DYDND 

wos Sy DBM2 ANOD IN IND WIND NInDd 
$53 wy woe Sy Deno vy woND IND 

wep 4 id Ddwn 55 Sy pena wba odin 


1 See introduction to Fragment XXXV, and below, verso, l. 17. 
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(verso) 
sown 3 ody sdioe popno xmids wn at om 
POW) WY “spr DY NID? HEWOI VAST ANP ND 

D' "pt NON ION AD opt INDN OW BX 

NTN NT wn pow Sis owas im aby 

minsinn me sax ota 1d aw me 97 

pdyd mx mm nna oda nnsiny yor daw 

ayn pdyd axa mona phyd axa naw 

xan 591 bys ormoindy Sy adn jo npdnon 

say oy nnan Sapndr mow aw ns3 

minain ovn a7 Sy xan pdyn en wd mean 

in ansindy ww wnsnd we OW? * SOW 

pmsiom prow owd oman oy wpdn 

MNS OM oyewA oy nnsin *Ssapo 

ast apps wwansd ines 195 15 pat 
ID IN WOND OW savAMd yD DY WED 15 

Sop 33 wa mx omy comp Se ee eo 

payn nday moxpm aan ndap pansy 

neva yoy mein 553 ponan noxn nay 

pmon awe ton nv 52) anw 55 pra» 

pymsin $23 mi) Amy Ip) mistd 

pide own 3 mI3I33 WwW mIwH 

pimp ** * DT ws * DNS 


' See Arachin, 17 a, Shabbath, 54b, and Tamid, 28a. Cf. also Alfasi, Baba 
Mezia, chap. II, 17 a, ed. Wilna. 


S. ScHECHTER. 
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WHAT JEWS MAY LEARN FROM 
HARNACK. 


For the last century, many of the best Jewish thinkers 
have been endeavouring to discover an effective remedy 
against apostasy from Judaism, which is assuming threaten- 
ing aspects in many circles. The reason for the increase 
in the number of Jews who receive baptism is often 
alleged to lie in their ignorance of their own religion. 
They are said never to have learned what Judaism really 
is; they have neither love nor respect for it; and do not, 
therefore, realize what they renownce when they turn their 
backs upon the faith of their fathers. But it may be 
maintained that ignorance of the Jewish religion is not 
the only factor. An equal and perhaps stronger motive 
lies in ignorance of the new religion. The converts to 
Christianity do not, in most cases, know what they adopt 
when making their profession of the Christian faith, and 
they would be greatly embarrassed by an examination in 
the doctrine uttered by their lips. For this reason Jews, 
in order to remain faithful to their own religion, should 
not only study Judaism, but should also make themselves 
acquainted with the Christian religion, at least in its 
outlines. 

It must be admitted that the ordinary manuals of 
the Jewish religion and Jewish history supply pupils or 
readers with a very insufficient idea, if with any at all, 
of Christianity. From an exaggerated timidity, or a fear 
of using some word liable to be misunderstood, the authors 
prefer to omit the subject altogether, even where it may 
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demand a thorough elucidation. Such a game of hide- 
and-seek, which on other occasions also is a feature of 
modern Judaism and has done much harm, is particularly 
inappropriate in this case. Only recently Professor 
Hermann Cohen pointed out! that a careful treatment of 
the differences between Judaism and Christianity ought to 
be one of the principal subjects of instruction in reli- 
gion. What injury can possibly arise to Jews from a calm 
and intelligent discussion of the Christian religion among 
whose followers they live? The polemic against Judaism 
occupies a considerable portion of Christian religious 
instruction ; and although Jews, from their side, never will 
undertake such polemic, and as hitherto will be at pains to 
banish from their schools every offensive and uncharitable 
expression against other religions, it would, nevertheless, be 
foolish and dishonest to conceal the differences in the prin- 
ciples of Judaism and Christianity. It is in consequence of 
an incredible shortsightedness that many Jews are reluctant 
to examine more closely the nature of the Christian religion. 
It seems as if they were afraid that, in doing so, harm 
would accrue to their own faith. But Judaism need not 
fear a comparison with its daughter-religion; it can only 
gain by it. And as Maimonides narrates that he read all 
works on the heathen religions that were accessible to 
him, Jews have all the more reason for making themselves 
acquainted with the Christian religion, for—to use a well- 
known expression in a somewhat modified form—he who 
does not know other religions does not know his own. 
Every well-educated and thinking Jew will gain a pro- 
founder conception of the value and weight of the Jewish 
teaching, if he be able to compare the latter with some 
other religion, and particularly with Christianity, which 
exhibits, on the one hand, so many points of affinity, and, 
on the other hand, such far-reaching differences. He will 
then consider Judaism from quite a new point of view; 
fresh elements of superiority will disclose themselves; he 
1 Zeitung des Judenthums, 1901, No. XXII, p. a56b. ~ 
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will even be enabled to regard in a more favourable light 
certain deficiencies and weaknesses of which he formerly 
disapproved. His range of vision in respect to religion 
will be enlarged ; his judgment about his own and about 
the other religion will become more unprejudiced and just 
after knowing both, in the same way as one only obtains 
a complete knowledge and appreciation of one’s own 
country, after having travelled in foreign lands. 

But how is a Jew to study the Christian religion? Is he 
to make a study of the New Testament, and, thereupon, go 
through a catechism? This would as little answer the 
desired purpose as it would serve a Christian who sought 
to acquire an idea of the Jewish religion of the present 
day to study the Pentateuch and Maimonides’ articles of 
faith. A work was wanting to elucidate the substance 
of the Christian religion on a scientific basis, and, at the 
same time, in language intelligible to the public, and in 
a terse and clear style. Such a book has now appeared’, 
and from the pen of a man who appears to be capable 
above all others for such a task. 

Adolf Harnack, professor at the university of Berlin, is 
undoubtedly not less famous among English scholars than 
among those in his own country. He occupies in the 
learned world the position he deserves from his profound 
erudition, his critical powers, and not less from the moral 
earnestness which is displayed in all his works. He may, 
without exaggeration, be called one of the greatest Christian 
theologians of the present day. This would be sufficient to 
secure him sincere appreciation of Jews ; but he has, besides, 
some special claims to their sympathy. He has publicly 
and boldly defended his religious standpoint against a 
world of enemies, and has, in consequence, become a very 
martyr for his convictions. It is especially the Jewish com- 
munity, which has suffered so much, and partly suffers 


' Das Wesen des Christentums. The work has since been translated into 
English by T. Bailey Saunders, with the title What is Christianity? 
(London, Williams & Norgate, 1901.) 
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still, for its convictions, that must feel sympathetically 
drawn towards him, and we can in all sincerity apply to 
him the beautiful words of the poet :— 


“Durchbrechen seh’ ich euch mit fester Faust 
Die morderischen Stricke der Bestallung, 
Dem Menschendienst entfliehn, um Gott zu suchen.” 
(Gerhart Hauptmann, Die versunkene Glocke ITI.) 


Most of his writings, which deal with ecclesiastical 
history in its widest range, are of a strictly learned 
character, and are, therefore, unknown to the public at 
large. But last year, Harnack summarized his inquiries 
into the essential characteristics of Christianity in a series 
of lectures held before students of all faculties, and he 
subsequently placed them before the public in book form. 
With a precision only attainable by a scholar who draws 
upon the fullness of his learning, he presents in 189 pages! 
a vivid picture of the rise and development of Christianity 
down to our own time. He delineates the figure of Jesus 
Christ and his teaching with great religious ardour and 
the greatest possible objectivity, and sketches the characters 
of the Apostles as well as of Martin Luther. He tries to 
point out the peculiarities, the merits, and the faults of 
Catholic, Greek, and Evangelical Christianity, and formu- 
lates his own standpoint, from which he never deviates 
throughout the work. 

As a matter of course, Harnack addresses in the first 
instance only Christian readers, but every educated Jew 
will enjoy the reading of the book, and will derive very 
much information from it in many directions, and, as we 
pointed out before, without injury to his own religion. 
Indeed Harnack’s work is, without the author’s desire or 
intention, the most brilliant justification of Judaism that 
could be possibly desired. This we propose to show in the 
following remarks. 

Harnack’s Christianity differs fundamentally from the 


! The quotations are all translated from the second German edition. 
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official Christianity, taught and professed by the churches 
of the various denominations, and solely approved by the 
State. On the basis of historical data, and of his own 
reflections, he constructs quite a new Christianity, which, 
in his opinion, represents the gospels, if rightly understood. 
For this purpose he must, of course, eliminate from the 
Christianity of the present day everything which cannot 
stand the test of reason and of critical research, though the 
discarded elements be that which is posited by the Church 
as the most essential part of the faith. The Christology, 
the whole doctrine of the trinity, hereditary sin, the bodily 
resurrection of Christ, the so-called truths of salvation, 
which one must believe in to be saved, all this is ex- 
punged from his Christianity. We almost feel constrained 
to ask: what remains of all that has hitherto been con- 
sidered as specifically Christian? And indeed the re- 
presentatives of ecclesiastical orthodoxy, who attacked 
Harnack at the beginning of the nineties on account of 
the dispute about the Apostolic Creed, could not refrain 
from unanimously adopting, at their pastoral conference at 
Berlin, the following declaration : “ The Pastoral Conference, 
whilst recognizing in Professor Harnack’s lectures on the 
essence of Christianity the intention to impress again upon 
our generation, which is anti-Christian in so many ways, 
the blessings of Christianity, expresses its conviction that 
the contents of these lectures, on account of a falling back 
upon the superficial standpoint of an already refuted 
rationalism, and of the rejection of that which is the 
essence of Christianity according to Scripture and history, 
do not accord satisfactorily with historical insight, with 
the true gospel, nor with human needs...” This narrow 
declaration on the part of the authorized representatives of 
a religion, which, in contrast to Catholicism, holds up the 
banner of freedom of research, appears, indeed, quite unin- 
telligible to us, but teaches us at the same time, that the 
evangelical clergy understand under Christianity something 
quite different from what Harnack understands by it. Jews, 
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as outsiders that have no part in that religious controversy, 
need not be intolerant, and admit that Harnack has a right 
to designate is religion as Christianity. It is true 
Christianity has never anywhere assumed a form at all 
similar to the one offered here, nor does there even in our 
days exist any community that flocks round Harnack and 
shares his standpoint!. Nevertheless, the name of Christian- 
ity is applicable to the religious view he has of the world, 
for he acknowledges, if not the divine character of Christ, 
yet his person as the highest moral and ethical ideal. 
Besides, who could blame Harnack if he designates his own 
religion by a name under which he had been wont, ever 
since his infancy, to comprehend that which is most 
beautiful and good? All great religious thinkers who 
break through the bonds of tradition, and evolve a new 
religious system out of their own cogitations and senti- 
ments, apply to their new teachings the name of the 
religion in which they were born. They do this in con- 
sequence of their filial piety, and of a very intelligible self- 
deception ; they all profess to teach the old religion in its 
purity, freed from all that tended to deface it. Thus Tolstoi 
calls his view of the world a Christian view, notwithstand- 
ing that he was excommunicated for it by the orthodox 
Church; Déllinger considered himself to be a good 
Catholic, although Rome repudiated him in no very gentle 
manner ; and, as Joel rightly points out, even Spinoza is 
at pains to exhibit, in his Theologico-political Treatise, 
a harmony with traditional religion, although it is a har- 
mony in words and phrases only, and not in substance. 


? On pp. 172, 173, Harnack, when formulating his views and demands, 
uses all along the expression ‘‘ we.” He can only denote thus such as 
agree with him, but not a denomination in whose name he speaks. 
It is true, immediately preceding, we find the phrases “a really 
spiritual community of evangelical Christians, a common conviction 
in the most important, and its application to the variegated life, has 
arisen and is in force”; but, unfortunately, he does not make it clear 
to us, by whom this spiritual community is constituted and in which 
way it finds its expression. 
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Harnack’s standpoint is for us of particular interest, 
because he excludes from Christianity those very elements 
which always appeared to the Jews impossible to adopt. 
He performs a radical operation on the body of the 
traditional form of religion; he first removes small 
excrescences and disfigurements, and then proceeds to 
extirpate some most important organs. However much 
it grieves him to the very soul, he resolutely makes 
the sharp incision, in order to save the threatened 
gospel. When we look upon this great and religious 
thinker, and perceive the critical reductions he is obliged 
to make from the Christian doctrine ; when we see what 
a sacrifice it is to him to break with venerable and beloved 
notions, the tenderness with which he approaches the 
diseases of official Christianity, what desperate efforts he is 
forced to make in order to find a justification for certain 
details; when we see how the man, whose object it 
is “to prevent Protestantism from becoming a pitiable 
double of Catholicism,” almost goes himself to Canossa }— 
the words of our morning prayer involuntarily rise up 
before us: ‘“ Happy are we, how goodly is our portion, 
how pleasant our lot, how beautiful our inheritance. 
Happy are we, who early and Jate, in the morning and in 
the evening, pronounce twice every day, ‘ Hear, O Israel, 
the Eternal is our God, the Eternal is One.’” The Jew, 
especially the Jewish theologian, is happy indeed; he is 
spared many a mental struggle, his mind is not enslaved 
by dogmas that run counter to reason; he need not first 
conquer freedom of thought by a violent rupture; he need 
not defend numberless things that in reality do not bear 
defence ; he does not require special apologetics ; and he has 
never cultivated that latter discipline, which plays such an 
important part in several Christian denominations. 


1 On p. 154 he makes use of the following words in regard to the 
Catholic religion: ‘‘Compared with the mistakes and rashness in the 
progress of the Moderns, its checking influence is not always detri- 
mental.” 
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If Harnack meets with disapproval from his strictly 
orthodox judges, he, nevertheless, and perhaps for this very 
reason, approaches Judaism. For, once the dogmas are 
eliminated from Christianity, not much more than Judaism 
remains. And indeed, on considering his doctrine point 
by point, we find a surprising concord in the main ques- 
tions. I believe we may say that Harnack might have 
found, and might still find more sympathy, not only from 
‘some few free-thinking Jews of great eminence, but also 
from most of the official representatives of traditional 
Judaism—from most Rabbis of all times and countries— 
than from those who stand within his own Church}. 

But how does the matter stand? Is it Judaism that 
approaches more and more to “Christianity in its pure 
form” as taught by Harnack ”, or does Harnack gradually 
approach Judaism? Men like Benedictus Levita*, who 
know little or nothing of Judaism, and would like tc sever 
themselves from it “in a decent manner,” of course believe 
and proclaim the former. Harnack’s Christianity comes 
very opportunely to them, for it soothes their critical con- 
sciences, and makes the leap from Judaism easier for them. 
They naturally overlook the circumstance that baptism 
does not constitute a profession of Harnack’s creed, but 
of that very official Christianity which is controverted by 
Harnack. Itis, after all, Harnack that approaches Judaism. 
But is he conscious of it, does he admit it expressly ? 
Professor Harnack would probably be startled, or would 
perhaps smile, were he to read how he is stamped here as 


1 Judaism has always acknowledged and appreciated morality and 
religious sentiment in non-Jewish circles. Cf. for ample proofs of this, 
Chwolson, Die Blutanklage und sonstige mittelalterliche Beschuldigungen der Juden, 
p. 63 sqq. 

? Harnack calls it thus himself in his address as Rector, just published : 
Die Aufgabe der theologischen Facultdéten und die allgemeine Religionsgeschichte, 
p. 16. 

* See his article “Die Erlésung des Judentums,” in the October part, 
1900, of the Preussische Jahrbiicher. Levita counsels Jews to baptize their 
children, 
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a Jew, and would perhaps say to himself: “How have 
I deserved this? How do I come by this unexpected and 
unwished-for honour? Does not my work contain many 
a passage which abrogates ancient Judaism in unmistakably 
plain terms?” 

An ignorant or careless reader might indeed allow himself 
to be misled by that abrogation, and think that Judaism 
was here once more victoriously refuted. But further 
reflection shows that the abrogation in words lacks 
refutation by argument, that Harnack pronounces indeed 
his antipathy to Judaism, but that he does not put any- 
thing else in its place, and ultimately almost avows it. 
The very abrogation looks like a convulsive effort to 
repress the dawning consciousness of the harmony of 
Judaism with his own view ; for however free and unpre- 
judiced his mind is on other occasions, he forsakes his 
objectivity on this point. Here he stands, sentimentally at 
least, upon the standpoint of orthodox Christianity, and is 
unable to emancipate himself from his traditional notions ; 
here he stands on common ground with the most diverse 
manifestations of Christianity, as if the highest and holiest 
dogma of Christianity were to deny the existence of a 
sound spot on Judaism, as if Christianity could only be 
saved by belittling Judaism. 

It is highly interesting, from a psychological point of 
view, to analyse more minutely Harnack’s attitude towards 
Judaism. Although the author’s love of truth induces him 
to say many things about Judaism which we gladly adopt, 
and although he proclaims as Christianity a doctrine which 
comes very near to Judaism, and is almost identical with 
it, he underrates the significance of the Old Testament, he 
indulges in most violent attacks upon the Jewish religion 
at the time of Christ, and wraps himself in eloquent silence 
in regard to the Judaism of the last 1800 years. 

First of all he belittles the Old Testament. On the one 
hand, he admits of the Old Testament (p. 30) that “ Mono- 
theism had been established long before, and the few 

VOL. XIV. Nn 
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possible types of monotheistic piety had already long 
come to the light, here and there, in whole schools, in a 
people. Is it possible to surpass the vigorous and deeply 
religious individualism of the Psalmist who confessed : 
“ O Lord, if I have only thee, I do not ask for heaven and 
earth”? Can Michah’s words be excelled : “ Thou wert told, 
O Man, what is good, and what the Lord requires of 
thee; to do what is right, to practise love, and to walk 
humbly before thy God.’”” A few lines after this he says 
in reference to the. Gospels: “Search the whole history 
of the religion of the people of Israel, look into history at 
large, for a message from God and the Good so pure and 
earnest—for purity and earnestness belong together—as 
we hear and read here.” It seems almost as if Harnack 
were blind to the contradiction between the two sentences 
quoted here. Or does he really believe that those bib- 
lical verses which he himself designated as unsurpassable, 
to which, of course, might be added innumerable verses 
more—and even whole books, like Job, and, above all, 
Deutero-Isaiah—stand really below the Gospels for purity 
and earnestness? Or, to give another instance, he men- 
tions (p. 85) that during the last two centuries B.C., 
through the broadening of the historical horizon, the 
interest of the Jews in the other nations was roused 
more and more, that the idea of universal humanity 
sprang up. <As if that idea had not been forcibly 
and unmistakably expressed four centuries earlier in 
Deutero-Isaiah and in many psalms. We are still more 
surprised on reading (p. 140): “Thus arose the aggressive 
and absorbing orthodoxy of the State and the Church, or 
rather of the State Church ; examples from the Old Testa- 
ment, which are always at hand, conpleted the process and 
made it sacred.” With regard to so much that is great 
and beautiful in Christianity, the influence of the Old 
Testament. is undervalued or entirely ignored; but when 


* Harnack translates here and p. go erroneously: ‘‘to keep God’s 
word ” instead of ‘‘to do what is right.” 
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it is a question of the “State Church” to which Harnack 
is so greatly opposed, the Old Testament must play the 
part of scapegoat, as if quite different factors had not 
co-operated in the institution of the State Church, as 
though there were any necessity for searching for examples 
from the Old Testament. 

But the following passage on the Old Testament (pp. 116, 
117) sounds stranger and more contradictory than any: 
“ How great is the blessing which this book has brought to 
the Church! As a book of edification, as a book of 
comfort, of wisdom, and of counsel, as a book of history 
it has an incomparable significance for life and for Apolo- 
getics. And yet its possession was not salutary to the 
Church in every sense; for, firstly, another religion and 
another morality than the Christian was written on many 
pages of that book. Spiritualize their significance ever 
so resolutely, it will be impossible completely to remove 
the original meaning by these means. There was a 
danger, and it came really to pass, that an inferior, 
discarded element would invade Christianity from the 
Old Testament.” Is it really Harnack who speaks, he 
whose religion is so entirely imbued with the spirit of 
the Old Testament? Does he not feel that in saying 
this he abuses the mother from whose breast he had drawn 
his best faculties? Does he believe that it is his duty 
to keep the Old Testament the farther from him, the 
more he removes himself from orthodox Protestantism, in 
order to escape from the peril of landing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Judaism? It almost looks like it; for we 
observe the same in other 'free-minded theologians, their 
retreat from official Christianity holds equal pace with 
their depreciation of the Old Testament. Thus Kautzsch, 
the learned and eminent editor of the new scientific trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, gives expression to the following 
sentiments: “ No scholar will deny to the Old Testament 
rudiments of the highest and purest conception of God, 

1 Bibelwissenschaft und Religionsunterricht, Halle, 1900, p. 46. 
Nnu2 
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and of a truly evangelical morality (compare, for instance, 
apart from numerous passages in the Prophets, the 31st 
chapter of the book of Job)'; nor will any deny the 
great significance of the Messianic expectation. But it is 
nevertheless of the highest importance to make the student 
plainly aware of the boundaries that separate even the 
most purified Old Testament conception of God, and the 
highest degree of Old Testament morality, from their 
perfection in the New Testament.” On reading this, 
especially the few examples from Old Testament morality 
graciously conceded in a note under the text, and the 
phrase “apart from numerous passages in the Prophets,” 
one cannot help thinking of an anecdote of a Frenchman, 
who declared that the Germans were as poets absolutely 
without any gifts; they had not produced a single great 
poet except Goethe. As if this would not be enough : éva dAAa 
A€ovra. Nobody will assert that everything in the Old Testa- 
ment stands on the same level; this cannot be expected in a 
book that combines such divers degrees of religious develop- 
ment. Is, then, everything in the New Testament of the 
same grain? Is not Harnack under the necessity of 
weakening, modifying, and trimming for his own use 
many sayings of Christ, although he never repudiates them 
entirely?* On perusing the passage quoted above, in 
which he has not a word to say about the morally 
beneficial influence of the Old Testament upon Christianity, 
and on comparing therewith what he himself says else- 
where about the unsurpassable moral character of certain 
Old Testament sayings, one feels constrained to assume 
that two souls dwell in his breast, one of which recognizes 
and acknowledges the truth, and the other follows un- 
consciously some dark impulse, and excludes the truth. 
How refreshing as against this are the fervour and 


1 The words in brackets appear in Kautzsch as notes under the text. 

2 To give an example. On p. 60 he reproduces the well-known saying 
of Christ in the following form: ‘A rich man will hardly come into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Cf. to this p. 55. 
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enthusiasm with which Cornill! sets forth the Old Testa- 
ment morality, because sentiment does not draw him into 
another groove than the one into which he is directed by 
his intellect. 

A still greater want of clear-sightedness can be observed 
in Harnack when he comes to speak of Judaism at the time 
of Christ. Here the contradictions and unjust judgments 
accumulate; here lies indeed the principal difficulty for 
Harnack ; here are the most numerous rocks which he tries 
very carefully to clear, but against which he ultimately 
strikes in spite of all his art. He tries to understand 
Christ as man, and he thinks that the ugliest possible 
picture of the Judaism of the time would serve best as 
a background for setting off Christ’s greatness. He falls 
into the same error as most historiographers of that period, 
an error which cannot be better described than in Chwolson’s 
striking words?: “ With a rude house-painter’s brush, 
dipped in pitch-black paint and mire, he daubs on an 
unsightly black background, and writes under: ‘ This is 
Judaism at the time of Christ’; then he takes another, 
finer brush, dips it in gilt, and paints on the background 
the picture of Jesus. The picture is finished with two, 
sometimes with three brushes, and he names it by a re- 
spectable and learned name. I would allow myself to 
suggest another method, a rational and historically correct 
one, instead of this. Let them paint as a background the 
paganism of that time, with its criminal, licentious, and 
frequently insane rites, with its cruel assassinations in the 
contests of gladiators and fights with beasts, its promis- 
cuous domestic and social life, its harshness and cruelty, 
&e.; then let Christ’s splendid form appear, and let it be 
shown how through him and through his personal activity 
the whole criminal, decayed, antique world, which was 
devoid of God and salvation, falls to pieces and is annihi- 


1 Especially in his lectures, Die Psalmen und die Weltlitteratur, Das alte 
Testament und die Humanitit. 
2 Das letzte Passamahl Christi, pp. 81, 82. 
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lated; and in its stead a new world was constructed, with 
grand and sublime teachings of a kind, omniscient, and 
holy God, with teachings of true humanity, chastity, piety, 
devotion to, and confidence in God, and a doctrine of com- 
fort hereafter, &c. Such a picture will be as great as it will 
be true, and in it Jesus Christ will appear in his great and 
incomparable splendour.” Most Christians believe even to 
the present day that the significance of Christ and Chris- 
tianity consists in the internal victory over Judaism, and 
rather acknowledge the heathen, i.e. the Greek elements 
of the new religion, than such as were taken over from 
the Jews, as if Christianity marked a greater advance upon 
Judaism than upon paganism. Harnack himself is much 
milder and flattering towards Hellenism: than towards 
Judaism, and is much more ready to do justice to the high 
ethics of the Greek thinkers than to Jewish ethics. On 
one hand he places Jewish ethics very high indeed (p. 45): 
“Jesus found with his own people a rich and profound 
ethical system. It is incorrect to judge of the morality of 
Pharisaism merely by the casuistic and trivial phenomena 
which it exhibits.” But immediately after, as if he re- 
gretted this admission, he proceeds: “Intertwined with 
worship and the petrified in the ritual, the morality of holi- 
ness had certainly been turned into the exact opposite ; but 
everything had not yet become hard and dead, there was 
still something alive in the depth of the system. Jesus 
could reply to the questioners: You have the Law, keep 
it; you know yourselves best what you have to do; the 
sum total of the Law is, as you say yourselves, Love to 
God and to your neighbour.” Again on page 66 he says: 
“The priests and Pharisees kept the people in bond and 
murdered their souls.”” On p. 120 we read: “ The Christian 
religion originally developed its strength amid the wreck 
of the Jewish religion.” Any child can perceive the 
unsolved contradictions between the sentences quoted. If 
there existed in the Jewish people a rich and profound 
ethical system; if it is incorrect to judge of pharisaic 
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morality merely from casuistic and trivial phenomena, 
how is it then possible to say that the Pharisees murdered 
the souls of the people? We know that there were among 
the Pharisees some abject people and wretched hypocrites ; 
we know this not only from the Gospels, which have a 
pronounced antipathic tendency, and are in this respect 
biassed, although Harnack will not admit it (p. 14), but we 
know it from a source which lies under no suspicion, and 
yet of which, strange to say, Harnack makes no use, 
namely, from the Talmud, which is altogether pervaded 
with the spirit of pharisaism. Nevertheless, the Talmud 
in several passages brands such impure types that were 
found in the midst of the Pharisees'. Where has there 
ever been, and where is there a religious community, in 
the midst of which such elements cannot be found? The 
bad and the hypocrite are international and intercon- 
fessional; in their own camp they are better known and 
recognized, and more abhorred by the better and nobler 
men within than without. It is therefore very wrong to 
make a whole religious community answerable for its 
objectionable members, who defile and abuse religion, and 
make use of the latter as a mask and label to cover 
meanness, deceit, and crime. Harnack also commits this 
injustice when he sweepingly identifies the Pharisees with 
those abject fellows, who indeed borrowed their name, but 
who were repudiated and energetically discarded by the 
former. 

Harnack commits another error in asserting that the 
morality of holiness was turned into its exact opposite 
by its intertwining with worship and the petrification in 
the Ritual. This assertion cannot be better refuted than 
by another utterance of Harnack’s (p. 109): “Even the 
innermost feature, religion itself, does not manifest itself 
free and isolated, but grows, so to say, within a bark, of 
which it stands in need.” If Harnack thinks himself able 

1 Cf. Chwolson, Das letzte Passamahl Christi, p. 114 sqq. ; Die Blutanklage 
tnd sonstige mittelalterliche Beschuldigungen der Juden, p. 29 84q. 
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to excuse with these words certain Christological notions, 
which, however, he himself does not share, he must, in his 
capacity as a great historiographer of religion, also know 
the value of worship and rites, and acknowledge their worth 
for the very raising of religious and moral life. Worship 
and Ritual in Judaism have succeeded in preserving pure 
monotheism. They have kept it free from that turbidity 
and those obscurations which it received at the hands of 
Christianity, and which Harnack is at such pains to remove. 
Worship and Ritual were consciously set up in Judaism as 
“a fence round the Law,” and they loyally fulfilled their 
task. At various times and with many individuals, this 
fence, instead of forming a protection for the religion, 
became a massive wall, which obstructed air and light. 
But such were always abnormal cases, and are not deci- 
sive of the whole question. I will be silent about the 
inner impulse which many ceremonies gave to the Jewish 
religion, of the educational value in disciplining the 
will which the numerous precepts of the Ritual, often 
seemingly so devoid of meaning, possess. I would only 
ask whether Harnack knows the ethics of the mediaeval 
Jewish philosophers, especially the ethics of Maimonides, 
who kept steadfast to worship and Ritual, and whether 
in presence of such facts he still believes that the morality 
of holiness was petrified in Ritualism. Harnack’s aver- 
sion to the Rites goes so far, that he judges of the official 
leaders of the Jewish people at the time of Christ in this 
manner (p. 33): “ They conceive God as the Despot, who 
watches over the ceremonial of his domestic arrangement 
. .. They saw him only in his Law, which they had made into 
a labyrinth of passes, byways, and secret exits.... They 
possessed a thousand commandments from him, and therefore 
thought they knew him... . They had made of religion 
a worldly profession, there was nothing more abominable.” 

? On the other hand, Harnack, p. 174, with striking tolerance, excuses 


Protestantism for having retained so many forms from aesthetic and 
pedagogic motives, 
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The whole context shows that Harnack understands under 
the official leaders the Pharisaic teachers of the Law, the 
disciples of Hillel. In that case his words are a misrepre- 
sentation and a libel, which cannot be excused by anything 
except by a complete ignorance of pharisaic Judaism. 
Even a superficial acquaintance with Talmud and Midrash 
would have taught him better, and given him a different 
notion about pharisaic Judaism. He would look there in 
vain for corroboration of this monstrous charge, and if he de- 
rives the justification of his verdict from Matthew, ch. xxiii, 
it would be only necessary for him to peruse, for instance, 
a few pages in the above-cited work of Chwolson’?, to learn 
several truths which may appear to him perhaps painful 
and new, but which are nevertheless irrefragable, and which 
I do not repeat here out of respect for Harnack. 

Such ignorance of the Rabbinical writings from which 
alone a picture of the Judaism of that period can be 
obtained, explains also how Harnack can say quite 
seriously (p. 58): “The social conditions which obtained 
in Palestine at the time of Jesus, and long after, are not 
sufficiently known to us.” They are very well known to 
every Talmudist, although it must be admitted that the 
scattered and colossal material has not as yet been 
systematically worked. Only an entire ignorance of 
Jewish jurisprudence, both in theory and practice, makes 
it possible for Harnack to say: “Jesus was in a nation, 
the greater half of which had, throughout generations, 
demanded its right in vain, and which knew right only as 
force”; and the following sentence can only have been 
written in complete ignorance of the real social conditions 
(p. 58): “The ruling classes, to which above all the priests 
and Pharisees belonged—these, partly in conjunction with 
the secular authorities, possessed little heart for the wants 
of the poor people.” Generally it is assumed that the 
Sadducees belonged to the ruling classes, and that the 
Pharisees were pre-eminently recruited from the lower 


1 Das letzte Passamahl Christi, pp. 77-81. 
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classes, and therefore belonged to the oppressed and not to 
the oppressors, But, apart from this, the whole Rabbinical, 
i.e. Pharisaic literature, breathes so much love for the 
poor, and developed so perfect a system of charitable 
organization, admirable even at the present day, and still 
so efficacious in instilling into the Jews a sense of charity, 
that the grounds on which Harnack bases his judgment 
are quite incomprehensible. 

When we collect all these utterances together, we 
involuntarily gain the impression that, to speak with 
Chwolson, “the mother of the brilliant child must by all 
means be represented as a monster.” That impression will 
be strongest where Harnack is at pains to fix exactly the 
advance effected by Christ. He admits on pages 30, 31 
that Christ’s teaching contains nothing new, that even 
the Pharisees possessed it ; but directly afterwards he cites 
a passage from Wellhausen, which is a worthy counterpart 
of the above-quoted passages, in which the Pharisees are 
also roughly handled. We read on the same page that 
“the pure source of the Holy had been disclosed long 
before, but sand and rubbish had accumulated over it, and 
its water was polluted. The case is not altered, when 
Rabbis and theologians subsequently distilled it, even 
if they were successful.” Harnack chose this metaphor 
of distillation rather uncautiously, for his Wesen des 
Christentums is the product of a thorough distillation 
such as was never attempted, nor was ever necessary to be 
attempted, by any Rabbi in regard to Judaism. Not only 
the official Christianity of the present day has to endure 
this distillation of his, but also the Gospel, which, as was 
already pointed out, has acquired under his hands a quite 
new complexion. Harnack evidently claims for himself 
alone the right to distil the water of his religion, and he 
would then throw the turbid parts removed by him into 
some other source, the purity of which is inopportune to 
him. Thus he says immediately after: “ Pharisaic teachers 
had announced that everything was comprehended in the 
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command to love God and one’s neighbour ; they had spoken 
glorious words, which might have gone forth from the 
mouth of Jesus. But what have they effected therewith ? 
That the people, that their own disciples rejected him 
who took these words seriously. Everything had remained 
weak, and therefore injurious. Words cannot effect any- 
thing; the effective force is the personality that stands behind 
them.” Strange if every influence was weakened, that it 
was still possible for the pharisaic religion to survive the 
downfall of the Jewish State that immediately followed. 
How could it weave a common bond that encircled the 
Jews that were scattered in all directions? How could it 
kindle such heroism in the Bar Cochba revolt? How 
could it stir up its followers to such unparalleled fidelity 
to their faith that they joyfully accepted an uninterrupted 
martyrdom of almost two thousand years, so that they 
endured in spite of all persecutions, and do not perish even 
now? The Christian theologians will not and cannot 
acknowledge the spiritual and moral force of Judaism. By 
doing this they would lose the ground under their feet, for 
such acknowledgment would involve the most crushing 
charge against their mode of construing history. The 
disciples of the Pharisees rejected Jesus certainly, but did 
they do so because he took the love of God and men 
seriously? Did they reject the historical Jesus, as depicted 
by Harnack, of whose activity they knew little or nothing, 
who offered them neither what was new to them, nor what 
was assailable by them? They rejected Jesus only in the 
aspect under which he was represented by his followers ; 
they would know nothing of the deification of man, which 
ran counter to their religion; they would not acknowledge 
his resurrection; they would and could not consider him 
as a “saviour,” and in this they were in perfect harmony 
with that which Harnack teaches to-day. 

But we still do not know in which points the Gospel 
marks in Harnack’s opinion an advance beyond Judaism. 
Is it the severance of religion from the Jewish national 
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existence? But this was completed only by Paul, and 
Harnack admits himself (p. 109) that the characteristic 
elements that were of most importance to the first Chris- 
tians can, if necessary, be carried out also within the con- 
fines of Judaism and in connexion with the synagogue. 
If, therefore, according to Harnack, Christ did not teach 
anything that was peculiar, but was only the noblest 
representative imaginable, and the highest living embodi- 
‘ment of the Jewish teaching, how can he be designated 
as the father of a new religion? However great the 
number of people may have been that were made acquainted 
by him with the Jewish teaching, to which they were 
converted by his example, he cannot for all that be 
designated as the founder of a religion, as little as Hillel, 
nor did he claim to be such, as his famous saying proves!: 
“Think not that I come to destroy the law, or the prophets: 
Iam not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily, I say 
unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 

Or does the chief significance of Jesus lie in the sacri- 
fice of his death? Harnack nowhere says so directly, but 
he seems to possess a particularly high notion of its 
effectiveness. He says (p. 99) that ‘‘there can be no doubt 
that the death of Christ made an end to the sacrifices 
of blood in the history of religion,’ and he puts it as 
certain that “the inclination which led to such mode 
of sacrificing had found its satisfaction and therefore 
its termination in the death of Christ.” But surely the 
Jews were not really induced to abstain from animal 
sacrifices by the death of Christ, of which they scarcely 
took any notice. They did not stand in need of such 
external motive, for ever since the days of the Prophets 
their best men had opposed the sacerdotal service. The 
sense of the religious worthlessness, even of the harm, of 
this service had gained such mastery, that Rabbi Eliezer 


} Matt. v. 17, 18 
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could use the great words!: “ From the day that the temple 
was destroyed an iron wall fell down between Israel and 
their Father in heaven.” Therefore the great national 
calamity, the destruction of the state and the temple, 
appeared to a pharisaic teacher of the law, from a religious 
point of view, as a blessing, because it was the external 
motive for the abolition of sacrifices. And again, 
R. Jochanan ben Zakkai, who witnessed the destruction 
of the temple, comforted his disciple R. Joshua, who on 
seeing the ruins of the temple lamented the cessation 
of sacrifices as atonement”: “Do not be grieved. We 
have an atonement left, which is of equal value, namely, 
the practice of benevolence (Gemiluth Hassadim) ; for it is 
said: I desire love, not sacrifice.” It was, therefore, not the 
death of Christ, but the utterances of the prophet Hosea, 
which enlightened the notions of the Jews of the time on 
the subject of sacrifices. 

The significance of the death of Christ is depicted by 
Harnack (pp. 99, 100) in beautiful and eloquent words. 
But he should apply the same measure to the whole of 
Judaism. Jewish history since the rise of Christianity 
has been one great sacrifice, the sacrifice of a whole 
people, which cheerfully offered itself up for one great idea ; 
for which it has accepted on thousands of occasions death 
and martyrdom, hatred and persecution, scorn and degrada- 
tion ; which has resisted, and does resist, all allurements ; 
which, in spite of all temptations, does not show a desire to 
become unfaithful to its God and to disappear from history. 

The following words of Harnack (p. 102) show to what 
a degree he is inclined to consider the Judaism of the last 
1800 years as a negligeable quantity. He says that “the 
indelible belief in the victory over death and in eternal 
life has taken its rise from that grave. Do not let people 
point to Plato, to the Persian religion, and the later Jewish 
thoughts and writings, all that would have perished and 


1 Bab. Berachot, 32 b. 
2 Aboth de R, Nathan, ch. iv (ed. Schechter, fo, 11°), 
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has perished.” No, Judaism does not do Professor Har- 
nack the favour of having perished, even though he may 
ever so many times draw up its certificate of death. It is 
alive, and that which Harnack says of Christianity applies 
with greater force to Judaism (p. 187): “It has outlived 
the changes in the views on life; it has stripped off like 
a garment all thdse thoughts and forms which once were 
holy ; it participated in the collective progress of the 
- Cultur ; it has spiritualized itself, and has learned, in the 
course of history, to apply ethical principles more firmly.” 
It is highly characteristic that he does not once, in his 
book, mention the Judaism of the last 1800 years; he 
thinks that he is allowed simply to eliminate it from 
history. Were it not for one passage (p. 38), in which 
he speaks of the Jewish scholars who deny Christus’s 
originality, one would not learn from Harnack that there 
was a Judaism after the spread of Christianity, or that 
a Judaism still exists. Some centuries hence Harnack’s 
book may perhaps be used to prove that at his time there 
were no longer any Jews in Europe, and especially in 
Germany ; for, otherwise, he could not possibly have been 
silent about it, considering that he occasionally speaks of 
Islam and Buddhism. His silence will be invoked as evi- 
dence against the statements in statistical works, according 
to which almost 100,000 Jews were living in the place 
where he worked. And how can this silence be explained ? 
Is it from a wish to spare Judaism and to evade an 
unpleasant discussion? Harnack, who does not shrink 
from a struggle with any power, can hardly have been so 
considerate and tenderhearted towards the modern Jews. 
The cause is quite different; it lies in this, that if he 
had taken notice of the existence of the Judaism of 
to-day, he would have been compelled to admit that 
everything which for him constitutes religion is to be 
found in that Judaism in a much purer and less 
turbid condition than in any of the official churches. 
The same remarkable circumstance is exhibited in his 
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inaugural address as Rector, already quoted ; we cannot 
learn therefrom that there ever was, or that there is 
yet, a Jewish religion. In his consideration of the uni- 
versal history of religion he does not once mention the 
name of Judaism, and since he is obliged to speak, either 
well or evil, of the religion of the Old Testament, he 
reclaims it for the Christian religion, calling it “the 
primitive history of Christianity.” On the other hand, 
we read in the Rectorial address the following interesting 
passage (p. ii): “The history of that religion which possesses 
the Bible comprises a clearly recognizable and uninter- 
rupted period of almost three thousand years, and can 
even at the present day be studied as the living religion. 
It rises in these three characteristics so prominently above 
all other kindred manifestations, that we may safely say 
that he who does not know that religion knows none, and 
he who knows it and its history knows all.” Every im- 
partial reader, be he Jew or Christian, will say on reading 
these words that they cannot mean any other religion 
except Judaism, for it is only to Judaism that they are 
all applicable. Yet Harnack says all this of Christianity, 
though the remark is in strange contradiction with what 
he elsewhere says! of the history of the Jewish religion, 
that it was “the profoundest and richest that any nation 
ever had, and indeed, as the future was to prove, in reality 
the religious history of the human race.” 

It is astonishing how a man who taught at a University 
together with Steinthal can bring himself so entirely to 
ignore Judaism. I feel inclined to think that Harnack 
can scarcely have approached those Jews who were 
qualified mentally and morally to give him a correct 
notion of Judaism. Had he done this his acumen and 
his love of truth would have induced him somewhat 
to modify his conceptions. He himself observes very 
strikingly in the same Address (p. 15): “Absolutely 
correct notions can only be gathered from the living 

1 Wesen des Christentums, p. 89. 
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religion, from the contemplation of piety.” Unfortunately, 
he does not put that maxim into practice in regard to 
Judaism. Otherwise he would not have failed to allow 
a modest place to Judaism in the history of religion, and 
in the present time, by the side of Islam and Buddhism ; 
if he had made a somewhat closer acquaintance with the 
various types of Jewish piety in Eastern and Western 
Europe, he might even have discovered types the counter- 
part of which cannot be found in Christianity, as, for 
instance, the Lamdan!, the Chasid, the Maskil, but that, on 
the other hand, most of the types found in Christianity 
exist here also. 

On summing up all that has been said here I arrive 
at the following result: Harnack strips from official 
‘ Christianity, as the Church teaches it and the State pro- 
pagates it, all those elements which Jews also refuse to 
acknowledge. He arrives in this way at a form of 
religion which approaches very near to Judaism, he tries 
to blind himself against such approach by rejecting the old 
Judaism on account of some specific excrescences, and by 
ignoring altogether the present Judaism. It is true that 
such a method is simple, but it is, as we have seen, best 
refuted by that which Harnack himself says. Thus 
Harnack has, against his will, succeeded in justifying 
Judaism, and he confirms Jews in their loyalty and attach- 
ment to their religion, in the place of which he can put 
nothing newer or better. It is a particular joy and satis- 
faction for Jews to know that they are spiritually so near 
akin to a man of the mind, the learning, and the religious 
earnestness of Harnack, and they will not be misled when 
he is often unjust to Judaism, for they have to deal with a 
man who does not offend them willingly and intentionally, 
but who is ruled by a deep-rooted séntiment of which he 
cannot entirely free himself. 

I do not know whether Harnack will ever become 


' Cf. the beautiful description of the Lamdan in Chwolson, Das letzte 
Passamahl, pp. 73. 74 0D. 
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cognizant of these lines; if so, I do not believe that I 
shall have converted him to another conception, for, as he 
says himself at the end of his book (p. 188) on this sub- 
ject, our proofs are only variations of our convictions. 

On the other hand, Jewish readers, to whom I cannot 
sufficiently recommend the study of Harnack’s work, will 
receive from it much instruction in points other than those 
mentioned above. They will gain from it much religious 
suggestion, they will consider many religious questions in a 
new light, they will understand better many sore spots in 
the present Judaism, and comprehend more earnestly many 
dangers that threaten it. For the same grave struggles 
that are being carried on in Christianity have their 
play in Judaism, and what Harnack says on the last 
four pages of his work about the contemporary condi- 
tion of the evangelical Church applies, mutatis mutandis, 
for the most part to Judaism also. We see there how equal 
causes have equal effects. Sometimes indeed the causes are 
different with us, but the effects aremuch the same. If, e. g., 
in Christianity the protection by the State acts as a check 
upon the development of religion, with us, where that 
factor does not exist, it is, on the one hand, hostility 
without, and, on the other hand, a desire to imitate within, 
which call forth similar results. An abundance of sound 
observations and subtle remarks, which can be uncon- 
ditionally applied to the Jewish religion also, are scattered 
all over the book. This is, for instance, the case with the 
conception of Reformation which is clearly expounded on 
p. 168, further that which is said on pp. 4, 5 about apolo- 
getics, also that which is said on pp. 114 and 123-125 about 
the dangers that lie in religious forms, and what he says on 
p- 41 about prayer: “The prayers are the decisive factors 
of the higher religions.” In this sentence Jews can very 
well acquiesce, both in respect to their own prayers and 
in respect to the fact that the Christian prayers, from the 
“Our Father” to the Church hymns, are only an echo 
of the Jewish prayers. But more than all will every 

VOL. XIV, ote) 3 
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reader derive satisfaction from what he says on p. 62 of 
those curates of souls who indulge in good living: there 
Harnack’s moral nature shows itself in the most beautiful 
light, and compensates for many points with which we are 
unable to agree. The candour also with which he dis- 
closes and discusses the sore spots of the old and the new 
Christianity (e.g. pp. 79, 115-116, 121, 130, 131-132, 140, 
146-1481, 150, 159, 163-166, 179 sqq., 184), the impartiality 
which impels him, notwithstanding his high appreciation 
of Luther’s significance, to ascribe to him many grave faults 
and errors, must please every friend of historical truth. 

It is true we find also in the book many general state- 
ments which will meet with just objections. Thus on 
p- 155 he says that “No church can have so much self- 
deception as to disregard essential conditions when receiv- 
ing new members, especially from other confessions.” 
Daily experience teaches the opposite. The method prac- 
tised on the reception of Jews into Christianity contradicts 
that assertion very completely, and has therefore often been 
rejected by earnest members of the Church, who have 
considered proselyte hunting as something unworthy. 

But enough of fault-finding. Harnaek quotes at the 
beginning of his book a passage from Goethe in order to 
refute the view that Christianity has outlived itself. I will 
therefore conclude my remarks also with a citation from 
Goethe, by which Jews can confirm their conviction that 
neither has Judaism outlived itself?: “The people of Israel 
is the most tenacious people on earth; it is, it was, it will 
be, in order to glorify the name of Jehovah throughout all 
times.” 

FeLIx PEeRLEs. 


Konigsberg i/Pr., 12 Sept. 1901. 


1 Does not Harnack feel that he is unjust towards the Judaism at the 
time of Christ when he places it, on p. 148, on the same level as the 
Greek Orthodox Church ? 

9 Wanderjahre, bk. II, ch. ii. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


After the conclusion of this article I received the latest 
number of the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums, in which Leo Back discusses at length 
Harnack’s lectures (pp. 97-120). As a matter of course 
his views resemble in many points that which is said here, 
especially in the refutation of the wrong judgments upon 
Judaism in the time of Jesus. I saw no reason, notwith- 
standing, to alter anything in my article, because I look 
upon this harmony between two critics, who wrote quite 
independently of one another, the most satisfactory con- 
firmation of the correctness of their strictures ; and because, 
on the other hand, the two articles show deep differences in 
tenor and contents. 

F. P. 


23 Oct. 1gor. 
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FROM THE “LIEDER UN GEDANKEN” 
OF FRUG. 


(Translated from the Yiddish.) 


THE GOLDEN KEY. 


ONCE, upon a time far distant, 
Lived, they say, an ancient monarch. 
Wonderful beyond all telling 

Were the riches he possessed. 


There were mounds of gold and silver, 
Heaps of diamonds and pearls. 
Guarded had they lain for ages, 

Hid within the mighty palace. 


And the palace door was closéd, 
Fastened, with a lock tremendous ; 
But the key that turned the lock 
Was a little, tiny key! 


Of the finest gold, the purest, 
Fashioned only was the little, 
Little key, and very easy, 

See you, had it been to lose it. 


So the king, to make his riches 
Safer yet, he took the key, 
And securely he attached it 

To a great and heavy chain. 
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Lo, the key art thou, my people, 
To the old king’s palace door! 


Art the key to all those wondrous, 
All those dear and priceless treasures : 
Torah, charity and faith !— 

Only, so that never, never, 


Thee in all this world, my people, 
Should he lose, has thy Creator 
Fastened thee beyond escaping 

To a great and heavy chain. 


To a heavy chain of sorrows 

God has made thee fast, and said: 
Go, my people! tho’ the stormwind 
And the tempest rage around thee, 


Thou endurest—thou endurest! 


A FANTASY. 


EACH man is a trader, 
The world is a fair: 
They boil and they fry, 
And they chatter and stare ; 
They chaffer and haggle, 
And each one is keen 
On making a bargain, 
And profit, and profit— 
For me there’s no profit! 
I beg, I implore: 

The money I ventured 
Restore me, restore ! 


For oh, in the business 
I ventured my best : 
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My youth and my childhood, 
And all I possessed 

Most precious, invested and sold. 
For riches and honour 

I hunted untiring, 

For joy and contentment to be. 
Oh, let me relinquish— 

Too narrow, dear brothers, 

Too hard is the bargain for me! 


Too great is the venture, 
Too small is the profit. 
Take, take altogether, 
And yours shall remain, 
The honour, the riches, 
The power and learning, 
And give me my youth 
And my childhood again! 
Give back, oh, give back 
The lovely, the vanished, 
The years that so quickly 
Have slipt from my hold! 
The gateway of faith, 
Once more fling it open— 
Of hope and of gladness 
The portals of gold! 


You look on me, brothers, 
You sigh, and you pity 
My life, my misfortune, 
My lack of good sense. 
Oh, short-sighted creatures, 
Oh, poor, foolish creatures, 
You feel not, 

You know not, 

How happy am I! 

How happy am I, 
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When, free as an eagle, 

My spirit her pinions 

Hath spread, and is flown 

To other dominions, 

The home of the stars, 

Where youth’s fadeless flowers 
Still perfume the shore, 

Where this world’s false treasures, 
Her tears and her pleasures, 

Are heard of no more!... 


MY EPITAPH. 


Yrs, many songs of bitterness and tears 

I've sung for you, my friends, in bygone years, 
And, with my last remaining tooth outworn, 
The hapless jargon have I bit and torn, 


547 : 


And chewed the dear, old speech that was our mother’s 


Some parts with rhyme I salted, peppered others 
With verse, and tried to make it soft and nice, 
Essayed to smother something of the spice 

That now and then too vividly recalls 

The Diineburg and Wilna market stalls, 

The flavour spreading ten miles round a place 
Where once the jargon left, if but a trace... 
Yes, eight long years, dear brothers, have I sung 
And much deviséd in this pleasing tongue. 

Some praised, and others blamed me (not a few), 
I heard—and took my fiddle up anew!.. . 


But Israel is a very stiff-necked nation, 

A bitter folk, peculiar, separate. 

From Egypt's sea to Horeb’s desolation, 

And from Mount Horeb to the present date, 

God knows, he knows! you tear yourself in pieces, 
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You stroke, bless, praise them, flatter all you can, 
In vain you reckon on their next caprices! 

God knows, I say !—then what is one poor man 
To make of them—a jargon writer too? 


You mean to write then, neighbour? (says a Jew) 
Well, write by all means, only—have a care, 

And recollect with whom you have to do: 

That we are Jews, and so—no vulgar fare! 
Write—how shall I explain? why, you can tell 
How best to please them all, you know quite well, 
You understand! ... 


Dear friends, you are too good! 
Alas, but one thing have I understood! 
In pity, tell me, is it this you ask, 
Is this, and this alone, the writer’s task : 
To make the people laugh ? 

—That’s it! That’s right! 

You see, you are too serious by half, 
Dear Mr. Frug!—do be amusing, bright! 
We only ask of you to make us laugh. 


Write stories, anecdotes, things wise yet witty, 
With verses and with rhymes to make them pretty! 


—I cannot do it, cannot—woe is me! 
I cannot leap and caper, cannot make 
Strange antics, cannot laugh! for pity’s sake— 
] cannot laugh, I tell you—let me be! 


And some day your revenge you all may take, 
(But I shall absent be, I shall not know it), 
And write upon my tomb for all to see: 


Here lies a strange, wild thing, a crazy poet. 
_ His name ran thus—so many were his years— 
He spent them ev'ry one in tears! ... 
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THE GRAVE OF MOSES OUR TEACHER. 


Ou, at times, when I’ve thought on it early and late, 
Till exhausted and sick is my brain, 

How that life is so hard, the misfortune so great, 
And the remedies fashioned in vain. 


Oh, then hence, where there’s no one to lead us or guide, 
To make our sore burden seem light, 

Unto Moses the god-like, our hero, our pride, 
My thoughts and my longings take flight. 


Oh, how sweet would it be, in our terror and grief, 
At thy grave could we gather and kneel, 

And, bitterly weeping, a moment’s relief, 
At the heart all disconsolate feel! 


But alas! of our prophet and crown we're bereft, 
He is deaf to our tears and our cries; 

No refuge or comfort to us now is left, 
For concealed is the grave where he lies! . . 


And a voice, a voice from Heaven, 
Hark, is sounding clear and sweet: 

Jews, no grave to you is given, 
Dust and ashes at your feet! 


But a crystal fount, a river 
Springing day and night anew, 
Thro’ the desert flowing ever, 
He has left behind for you. 


Flowers on its bank are grcwing, 
Trees their verdant branches wave. 

See, beside the fountain’s flowing, 
Small and mighty, king and knave. 
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In the workman’s narrow dwelling, 
In the spacious, gilded hall, 

See the limpid waters welling! 
“ Bible” we this wonder call. 


Fear and grief and desolation 
Washed away on sunlit waves— 
Go, my child, thy consolation 
Flows from out our fathers’ graves. . . 


A LEAFLET OF CONFESSIONS. 


How slowly, how lazily passes each day, 

And the years, oh how swift are the years! 

Far, far is it yet to the end of my way, 

And yet, brothers, see, I am bent, I am grey, 

My cheeks they are sunken, my hands are a-cold, 


My forehead is wrinkled with many a fold— 
O brothers, I am not yet thirty years old! 


“ At thirty years: strength,” runs the saying—What then ? 
The words in the Talmud you see. 

O take, I beseech you, take paper and pen, 

And reckon how many must be 

The strong ones in Israel . .. with joy and with trembling 
I picture their host in its might, 

In Luzin, in Pinsk, in Berdichef assembling, 

A nation of strong ones, a shield, a delight! 


A nation of strong ones, and then, Jew by Jew, 
roliath the Philistine, Samson in pride. 

The kettle o’er-boils with the powerful brew, 

The earth, as tho’ feverstruck, quakes at their stride. 
We labour, we eat and we drink of the best, 

We revel in riches—each alley, each house, 

Each place where is food for ten men and one mouse, 
A lair is of lions, of eagles a nest! 
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O lions and eagles! time was, when I too, 

I too was an eagle with eyes wildly gleaming, 

High, high o’er the hills and the valleys I flew, 

And high o’er the lakes and the rivers far-streaming. 
The clouds were below me, the stars gave me greeting, 
The woods and the forests beneath me that lay, 

They rustled and sang, and the streams in their fleeting, 
They sang too, and shone, and rejoiced on their way. 


The vales and the dales, and the wide-stretching plain, 
The clouds and the stars, and the wind and the river, 
The green little leaflets that glisten and shiver, 

That glance in the sun, and are wet with the rain, 
The snow-wreath of silver, the gold of the fall, 

The heaven above, and the earth at my feet, 

Of hope and of gladness they sang, one and all, 

And oh, but their singing, their singing was sweet! 


My Rabbi was Nature—she set me to learn, 

She taught me to sing, and she taught me to play, 

And all that is beautiful swift to discern. 

“The heart must be fresh, and the brain clear and steady, 
The measure and scales still be waiting and ready ”— 
And I, after all, have become—why, you know it! 

A poet, my brothers, a poor Jewish poet! 


You know what that means, have considered it well, 
And this which I tell you, O friends, is no news: 
Unhappy the man to whose portion it fell 

A poet to be among Jews! 

A jester, a fiddler at feast and at fair, 

A creature of jingle and jangle and verse, 

He leaps, and turns head over heels in the air— 

The crowd stand round laughing, and laughing disperse. 


And woe to him, woe! if there beat in his breast 
A heart full of love and of passion unsleeping, 
That will not allow him to turn into jest 

The harp that was given awhile to his keeping. 
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His task is to play on it, firm and unshaken, 

Of love, hope, and gladness, the thrice holy song, 
The feelings the purest and best to awaken 

Of truth and of friendship, the faithful and strong. 


And who takes his part? in the wind and the sun, 
A voice unto bones in the wilderness crying 

Is he, to the rocks and the hills round him lying. 
They list, but alas! of his brothers, not one. 


A Jew with one hand strokes his grey little beard, 

He bends down his head, to one side lets it fall. 

You think he has seen, and you think he has heard . .. 
Well, yes, he has heard you—and so has the wall! 


I can’t understand it—I try all in vain! 

Are Jews then bewitched? oh, in pity explain! 

Such anguish and terror endured in past years, 

Such woe, such outpouring of blood and of tears, 

And a Jew—requires a jester with horns and with claws! 


The jesters with jingles and verses, of these 

A critic is he, and as wise as you please. 

His heart, when he sees one, is widened with pleasure, 
Supreme his delight, and his joy without measure. 

A catchword, a proverb, a squib somewhat caustic, 

A legend, a riddle, a rhyme, an acrostic... 


The daughter of Zion in misery lay, 

Long since, where the waters of Babylon flow, 
In fetters of iron: 

Now sing to us, lo, 

A song of your Zion! 

Thus cried in that day, 

Triumphant and laughing, the foe. 


I see them in Rome, they are rent there and torn 
By tiger and bear, they’re a byword of scorn. 

In Spain too I see them, thrown over to shame, 
Bereft of their riches, their honour, their name. 
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I see how they wander alone in the woods, 

I see how they toss on the desolate floods, 

And still, oh how clearly, I hear thro’ it all 

The voice of my nation, her watchword, her call : 
My children, my children, whose love I rely on, 
Oh remember the name that thro’ ages untold, 
Before angels and men you were wont to uphold, 
Defend still the treasured, the dear name of Zion! 
And this, do you see, 

Mr. Jew, is for me 

The one only song, which from life's early dawn 
My heart to itself, by my heart’s love, has drawn. 


ONE OF THE BEST. 


i. 
(On the grave of Michel Gordon.) 


ONE more gravestone! one more heart, 
Cold and still, has found relief 

From the joy as from the smart, 
From the wrath for other’s grief. 


Where the ash is strewn about, 
Lies the dear old fiddle, lone; 

And the crazy song rang out 
With a sudden sound of moan. 


Strong and earnest, unafraid, 
Rose the song, and clear and high. 
Ring the bell—the piece is played! 
Hushed the laughter, hushed the cry! 


In the land where, free from pain, 
Thou, dear soul, art gone to live, 
One assurance still retain, 
All the comfort we can give. 
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This: while still there lives a Jew, 
And for many, many years, 

Shall thy songs be sung anew, 
Some with laughter, some with tears. 


Sleep, thou spirit sweet and rare, 
Where the leaves of life are shed! 

Thine own songs shall be the Pray’r 
Spoke in blessing o’er the Dead 


II. 


What see I, what hear I? O say, if you know! 
The dovelet is cooing, the linnet is singing, 
The little, the silvery bells all are ringing, 

The little straw cradle, it rocks to and fro. 


The cradle is rocking, the lamplet is lighted, 

Beside me once more is my Grandmother sitting ; 
With small, bony fingers a sock she is knitting, 

She bends o’er my cradle with dark eyes dim-sighted. 


She sits and she knits, and she sings thro’ her musing: 
“ You've been to Poltava, of course, Mr. Jew?” 

My very best thanks, Michel Gordon, to you! 

Your booklet of verse I just now was perusing. 


Of those who awoke in the night you were one, 

Who woke while the Jews all about them were sleeping, 
And round to the doors and the windowpanes creeping, 
You tapped, and you called them all forth to the sun. 


I see her, your Muse, she is Jewishly dressed 

In garments old-fashioned and plain, but the cotton 
With which they were sewn is not worthless or rotten-- 
Tis fine and ’tis costly, ‘tis thread of the best. 


Her garments are long, without flounces or laces, 
That free and unchecked she may wander about 

In alley and court, where the school-children shout, 
And where the dogs yelp in the old market-places. 
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The poor Jewish Muse! she must roam o’er the earth 
Amid Jewish refuse, and rubbish, and ashes, 

And slippers, and old hooded mantles and sashes, 
And things that had never a halfpenny’s worth. 


Where people have prospered, and hard are the heads, 


The hearts too, in danger of blows and of curses, 
Deserted and nameless still onward she treads, 
And bears on her shoulder a bundle of verses. 


SIMCHAS-TORAH. 
(The Rejoicing of the Law.) 


“Simcuas-Torau! skip and hop 
On your feet till down you drop! 
In your mouth a merry jest— 
And a burden in your breast!” 
(Old song.) 
So frisky and fit, 
At table we sit, 
We eat what we choose, 
We drink and are gay. 
Sing, brother Jews, 
Be merry to-day! 
Cup after cup, 
Drink it all up! 
No need to fear, 
Lift up your voice, 
To-day we rejoice— 
Sing, brothers dear! 
Alas, Jewish singing! 
And alas, Jewish gladness! 
What means it, O tell me, 
And whence is the sadness 
That weighs on my heart when I hear? 
I hang down my head 
Like a child that is chidden, 
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And oft, ere I know it, 
Unealled for, unbidden, 
Falls, bitter and burning, 
A tear! 

Not always with sorrow 
Our hopes were requited, 
And often the sunshine 
Has brightened our way: 
We once were a nation 
Both strong and united, 
And yet, O my brothers, 
And yet to this day, 

We keep not one feast-day, 
But still doth remind us 
Of swords that lie shivered 
And broken behind us, 
And old, tattered banners, 
Now useless and furled; 
Of all our dead heroes, 
Our great ones who perished, 
The altars forgotten, 

The ruins uncherished 

And scattered abroad o’er the world. 
No song that contains but 
Two words of rejoicing, 

In which we discern not, 
The jesting below, 

An echo of laughter, 

Of false, bitter laughter, 

A cry half-despairing 


O great and happy feast-day, Simchas-Torah ! 

High above our head still your bright star flashes. 
To win such a feast-day, one such feast-day, 

Ten spend we fasting in sackcloth and ashes!..... 
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TWO PICTURES. 


“OTHER seasons, other song-birds : 
Other song-birds, other songs.” 


Friends, the legend you remember, 
How of old, in days departed, 

Wont were we to keep the fast-day 
Called among us “of Atonement”. . 


In the green and shady gardens 
Round the city named “of palm-trees” 
Stir of harp-strings, sound of trumpets, 
Flow of sweet and youthful voices. 


Girlish voices sweet are mingling, 
Girlish voices flowing gaily, 

Like the sound of silv’ry joy-bells 
O’er the dewy flowers floating. 


“Come, young men, come hither, hither! 
(Hark the soft, caressing voices) 

For the fairest are assembled 

Here, of Jericho’s fair daughters. 


Slender as the waving palm-trees, 
Fresh and scented as the roses, 
All the sweetest, all the fairest 
Of the city’s virgin daughters. 


Hither come, young men, come hither! 
Come and choose your bride, but look not 
On our youth and freshness only, 

Rather seek more lasting beauty ! 


Youth must fade and charms will vanish, 
Passing like the summer roses, 
Goodness shall endure for ever, 
Virtue nevermore shall perish. 
VOL, XIV. Pp 
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Virtue, purity, affection, 

Feelings delicate and noble, 

These are still our best adorning, 
These are still our richest dower.” 


Raven locks and snow-white dresses 
Shine and flutter in the distance, 
Now between the waving palm-fronds, 
Now between the wreathéd flowers. 


All are dressed alike, in simple 
Linen robes, by one agreement, 
And their dresses oft the maidens 
Used to borrow one from other. 


So that neither rich nor needy 

There might be, no pride, no blushes— 
Ancient days and ancient pictures, 

Ah, already they have vanished! .. . 


Other times and other people: 
Other people, other pictures . 
Brightly lighted is the spacious 
Dancing-hall at the “ Assembly.” 


In the bright and lofty ball-room 
Gather, gather, for the “evening,” 
All the fairest and the finest 
Of the city’s lovely daughters. 


All the finest and the fairest 
Of the city’s youthful daughters, 
Maids of Jericho and Hebron— 
Of Berdichef and of Kovno. 


Pretty Marya Pessachovitch, 
Nastya Kaphon, Phrosia Lamech ; 
And the brilliant Isabella, 
Isabella Lokschen-Zimmes. 
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Each and all are dressed and fitted 
In the very latest fashion ; 

And the little song they’re singing, 
Is another altogether. 


— Come, O bridegrooms, hither, hither, 
(Thus sing Marya, Nastya, Phrosia, 
And the brilliant Isabella, 

Isabella Lokschen-Zimmes.) 


Come, come hither, hither, doctors, 
Advocates and engineers too, 

With cockades and with distinctions, 
Medals, ribbons, attestations ! 


Take, oh, take us all, have pity! 
Take us, snap us up! for ready 
Are we each and all to follow— 
Up to Heav’n or down to Hades! 


Take us, snap us up, and wrap us, 
Fold us up in silk and velvet, 
Buy us opera-stalls and boxes, 
Take, oh, take us masquerading! 


Buy us hats that shall resemble 
Beds of flowers, shine and dazzle ; 
Geese and hens, in beak and feathers 
All complete, shall sit upon them! 


Let our dresses be the smartest, 
Smarter than the other people’s, 
Let our trains be still the longest, 
Our “tournures” of all the biggest. 


And our ornaments and trimmings, 

Like the stars shall glance and sparkle, 

All our friends and our relations 

Shall be jealous when they see us 
Pp2 
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And—and so on, O my brothers, 
Runs the little song—you know it! 
Other times and other people : 
Other people, other pictures. 


Other names, and other hearts too, 
All is changed and new, and diff’rent. 
All? not all! one link is left us 
With the days so long departed : 


’Tis a detail! see, the dresses, 

O my friend, the lovely dresses, 
With the ornaments and flowers— 
Hist! they’re very often borrowed ! 


HOT AND COLD. 


Goop luck to you, Rachel! we all wish you joy: 
The babe’s a delight to behold! 

He screams—(may God bless him, the beautiful boy !) 
The first taste of life does not seem to enjoy. 

Ah me, up in Heaven, poor child, it was light, 

And warm and delightful and cheerful and bright, 
And now—do you hear? 

The wee thing is talking and whimpering, hark! 

“Q Mother, how cold is it here, and how dark... 

I shiver and fear!” 


The wheel goes on spinning, 
It hums and it sings. 

A day passes creeping, 

A year, as on wings. 


—Good day to you, Rabbi! 

—Good day! and now look, 

Your place is there waiting—sit down in it quick, 
And give yourself body and soul to your book, 
Or else—why, a taste of the stick! 
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Repeat now—no answer? lie down then—lie—so! 
One, two—come, lie down, I say!—oh, Rabbi, oh! 
—Lie down, you—you rascal! I toil, I perspire, 
And he, he does nothing—you felt that one, what ? 
‘Tis warm, is it? answer !—oh hot, Rabbi, hot, 

It burns me like fire! 


The days pass so slowly, 
The years fly so fast, 
And that which began, 
Why, it ends too, at last. 


And once more: good luck to you! play, fiddler, play, 
On wings now of melody rise! 

The bridegroom is handsome and clever; the bride, 
A jewel, a mirror, a prize. 

Play on! if the jewel has nails, time will tell— 
The mirror, a tongue, alas!—well, bridegroom, well, 
You glow not, possessed of this treasure ? 


O friends, O companions, I beg of you, hold! 
As one in a wood, in the night, all a-cold, 

I shiver and shake—as one palsied and old, 
I freeze—but with pleasure ! 


The world is a class-room 
For small and for great. 
We're crowded and squeezed, 
And we learn, soon or late. 


A trader, a pedlar—there’s no time to waste: 

In Klotz is a fair, and in Hotz—O make haste! 

A market they hold, and, wherever you go, 

It roars like a furnace—they hurry, they fly, 

They speed as on wheels, as on wings they were borne. 
Salt, furs, flax and leather and cattle and corn... 
They charter and barter. and bargain and buy. 

The trader, the fledgeling, he runs to and fro, 

He trembles, gesticulates, damp is his brow. 
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O friends, brother dealers, how flames it! just now, 
What ardour, what glow! 


The world is a market, 
The wheel, the wheel turns. 
The life flames and flickers, 
It crackles and burns. 


Burn, burn! you will cool before long, Mr. Jew! 

Of wood and of iron you seek to make sure, 

Of silk and of velvet and wares not a few. 

Nor would I neglect, O my friend, were I you, 

A piece of white linen ere long to secure. 

The hammer is sounding, the saw gives a drone, 
Four boards—and inside them he’s shut in, alone. 
And now from the fair he drives home—a last time! 
Jome quickly, shamashim, and heap on the mould... 
O Jews, it is cold there, I tell you, ’tis cold! 

How like you my rhyme? 


SAND AND STARS. 


SHINES the moon, the stars are glowing, 
The night sweeps on o’er hill and plain. 
In the tattered book before me, 

I read, and read them o’er again, 


Ancient words of promise holy, 

And loud, at last, they speak to me: 
“As the stars of heav’n—my people— 
And as the sand beside the sea!” 


Lord Almighty, thou hast spoken, 
Unchanging is thy holy will, 
Ev’rything as thou commandest 
His own appointed place shall fill. 
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Yes, dear Lord, we're sand and pebbles, 
We're scattered, underfoot are trod; 

But the stars, the bright, the sparkling, 

The stars, the stars—where are they, God?.. 


THE FIDDLE. 


GooD morrow, my masters, my fiddle and I 
Before you make bold to appear. 

(Come, fiddle-strings, children, be merry, I pray!) 
A song will it please you to hear? 


May-be, sirs, you know that a bantling to-day 
Was born to Salomith, the wife 

Of Veitel the fiddler—the stars have foretold 
A long and a prosperous life. 


He’s swaddled and dandled and fed and caressed, 
They kiss his wee hands and his feet. 

The fiddler-chick grows, why, an inch to a day! 
(Sing, fiddle-strings, gaily and sweet !) 


And out of his cradle the fiddler-chick creeps, 
He walks and he talks, and to-day 

He toddles to school, to the Rabbi he goes. 
(Oh, hark how I merrily play!) 


He learns aleph—beth, and the Pentateuch reads, 
The Talmud—in study is wrapt; 
And now he’s “bar-mitsvah,” he’s twelve years old — 
(twang! 
What was it? a fiddle-string snapt!) 


And day follows day still, and week follows week, 
The months and the years, how they flee! 

The fiddler-chick, praised be the name of the Lord! 
A man and a bridegroom is he. 
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The fiddler-chick now is a bridegroom, a man, 
A father—misdoubt me who will! 

(No matter! the fiddle plays merrily yet: 
He boards with her family still !) 


Out, out of the nest now, and look to thyself, 
And thine be the loss and the gain, 

Oh, fiddler-chick! (see the string leaping and—snap! 
Another one broken in twain!) 


And year follows year, and old age comes at last. 
Cough, hobble, and groan, and drag on 

A little while longer, a few more days yet— 
(Another, the third one, has gone!) 


And now the old fiddler lies stretched on his bed, 
(One string still is left to me—one!) 

He feels for his fiddle, he longs for it—nay! 
His playing is over and done. 


The fiddle-string shudders, it shivers and sighs, 
It moans—you would think it had spoken! 
The string, how it stretches and strains itself—ah, 
‘Tis broken, the last one is broken! 


‘Tis broken—and useless and mute on the ground 
The fiddle, it lies where it fell. 

Both fiddle and fiddler have come to an end, 
The song, too, is finished—farewell ! 


STOLEN. — 


ONCE upon a time a lovely, 
Black-eyed, little Roman matron, 
With a sage and ancient teacher 
Reasoned of the Jew’s religion. 
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Tell me, Rabbi (thus demanded, 
Wondering, the youthful lady), 

In the Bible it is written 

That, when our great-grand-dame Eva 


God Almighty fashioned, Adam 
Caused he first to fall on slumber. 
Then, from out the helpless creature, 
Quietly, a rib was taken. 


Taken—nay, I say ‘twas stolen! 

See you, Rabbi, it was taken 

From the sleeping!—is it meet now, 
That a God should stoop to thieving ? 


And is this the great and mighty 
God, the love and awe-inspiring, 

This the God, whose name so proudly 
You uphold before the nations ? 


Lady, (this is now the answer 
Of the teacher sage and ancient), 
You will graciously allow me 
To repeat a little story! 


"Tis a true one, and moreover, 

Lady, mine own self concerning ; 

Very lately too it happened— 

That by night came one and robbed me. 


In the dawning, when from slumber 
I arose, intending straightway 

To betake myself to study, 

Lo, my little lamp was missing! 


Mine own lamp, so old and battered, 
Black with smoke, that cost my father, 
Thirty years ago, it may be, 

Seven coins in honest copper. 
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Well, the lamp was gone—for ever! 
But—now listen, dearest lady ! 

In the corner, where aforetime 
Stcod the lamp so old and dingy, 


I beheld a lamp, a new one, 

Broad and high, of precious metal, 
Little figures fine were graven 

On the sides and round the border; 


On the top there shone and sparkled 
Here, and there again, a brilliant, 
Brightly as the stars at midnight 
Sparkle in the deep blue heaven. 


Now, what say you, madam, tell me, 
To such dear and kindly robber? 
Once again, I pray, with patience 
Take our Bible, turn the pages, 


Read a little, and consider, 
Honoured lady mine, of Adam 
And of Eve the ancient story. . . 
Madam, do you call it stealing? 


SPRING SONGS. 


THE wild-dove is cooing, 
She calls from the tree: 
Come, children, the breezes 
Are lightsome and free! 


The long threads of sunlight 
From heaven now issue, 

As some one sat weaving 
A shimmering tissue: 
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The hive-bees are humming, 
They take as they pass 
The sweet of the roses, 
The dew off the grass : 


The garden is blooming, 
The hill and the hollow, 
The spring-time is here, 
And the summer will follow! 


Come, children, the breezes 
Are lightsome and free! 

The wild-dove is cooing, 
She calls from the tree. 


The dovelet is cooing, 
She calls from the bough: 
Come, children, the breezes 
Are sweet to the brow: 


The leaves are a-flutter 
On hill and in hollow, 
The spring-time is here, and 
The summer to follow! 


The wild birds are singing 
In garden and dale, 

And sweet is their music 
In valley and vale: 


The fishes are swimming, 
Where ripples are glancing, 
And gliding and sliding 
And leaping and dancing: 


The flowers, the flowers 
Are blossoming now! 

The wild-dove is cooing, 
She calls from the bough. 
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SUMMER SONGS. 


I. 


CLEAR and sunny are the heavens, 
And the wind blows fresh and free: 

Sing, oh, sing a song of summer! 
Begs the pale-faced child of me. 


Take me out into the garden, 
To the valley, there to pull, 
For my wreath, the valley flowers 
That are large and beautiful! 


Child, my harp-strings all are broken, 
So the harp was put away, 

And my hand has quite forgotten 
How to play! 

And my heart has quite forgotten 
How to waken and be glad: 

Autumn, winter, spring and summer, 
It is sad! 


2. 


In the fields and in the gardens 
Merry voices, hark, are singing, 

And the wavelets blue and sparkling 
To the breeze their foam are flinging. 


O’er the gardens, o’er the meadows, 
In a wreath of tender oats, 

Knowing not of care and sorrow, 
See, the golden summer floats! 


Summer birds from out the gardens, 
Honey bees for treasure prying, 

On his raven locks are settling, 
Round him chirping, buzzing, flying. 
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From the fanning, from the beating 
Of his great brown wings there flow 

Warm, sweet airs, that fly and flutter 
O’er the limpid waters low, 


Where the green and leafy garlands, 
Rustling, all the trees adorn, 

And across the open meadows, 
And the waving ears of corn: 


Golden heads together laying, 
Hark, they whisper and they hum: 
When, oh, when (the corn is saying) 
Think you, will the reapers come? 


And the reapers, see, they hasten: 
Sickles ring and flash and glisten— 
To the sound of merry voices 
Once again I stand and listen. 


Down the valleys they are singing, 
They are singing o’er the plain, 

And the old, unconquered sadness 
Rises in my heart again. 


AUTUMN SONGS. 
I. 


How wet and gloomy lies the wood, 

Of all its flow’rs how stript and shorn! 
One scanty handful, see, I bring, 

Tho’ I have wandered there since morn. 


Poor, dwindled things, some dark with frost, 
And others drenched and spoilt with showers. 
Beside whose grave-stone shall I lay 
The last remaining wreath of flowers ? 
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This little wreath alone have I, 

Of pinched and melancholy blooms, 
And oh, at ev'ry step I take, 

So many, many are the tombs! 


For with a hundred snatching hands 
Has death made desolate my way... 
Oh, then, beside whose resting-place 
The wreath, the last one, shall I lay? 


My song, my melancholy song, 

The little wreath of blooms art thou— 
Too long I spent upon the road, 

Too late, too late, I bring thee now! 


2. 


My head is bent, my hair is grey already, 
Dim-sighted, too, and weary, are mine eyes, 

And drop by drop upon my heart is falling 
The chilly dew of evening, stolenwise. 


The last remaining summer flow’rs have faded, 
The last dead leaves have fallen from the tree— 
Oh, let me for one moment rest beside thee, 
And lay my tired head upon thy knee! 


‘Tis time, ‘tis time that I should cease from toiling! 
The way was long, and heavy was my load: 

In cold and heat, in tempest and in darkness, 
I followed still the never-ending road. 


I think my heart is dead, for where aforetime 

There sprang and blossomed flowers wild and sweet, 
And where the grasses rustled in the sunshine, 

Are pebbles now, and thorns, that wound the feet. 


And where the waters once ran swift and sparkling, 
Lies, bare and dry, the stony river-bed, 

My harp is broken, and my song is silent, 
My tears are shed. 
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Ah me, those tears, what time that I was singing, 
How bitter and how hot they used to fall! 

And what, I ask myself, have I accomplished ? 
And what has been the ending of it all? 


The Jews my brothers, will they understand me? 
And all that stirs within a poet’s heart? 

Will they believe how deep can be his sadness, 
How burning and incurable the smart? 


A Jew has learned to think of other matters, 
Since first from out the mud his head he raised, 
And stood upon hia feet, and managed shortly 
To look like other people, God be praised ! 


From all eternity he had a teacher, 
On Sabbath days the Scripture to explain, 
And as he listened, full of deep contrition 
He sighed and sobbed, his tears fell down like rain. 


And then he had a crazy thing, a jester— 
A man of brains, a youth sharpwitted, quick, 
And in his verses he would find refreshment, 
And with his tongue would click. 


And then, sometimes, he bought him of a pedlar, 
Or else at fairs, a tale—upon my word, 

It is the very drollest thing that ever 
Was seen or heard! 


One reads and laughs, and then a little farther 
One reads, and laughs till one is like to split. 

One laughs, because to that intent and purpose 
The thing was writ! 


What then? is Jewish life so very cheerful ? 
Contains it then so much at whjch to smile ? 

Are there so many things away from sadness 
The stricken heart one moment to beguile ? 
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And do we then lament so very seldom? 
Let’s reckon now, and see if we can tell! 

We weep throughout the fast-day of Atonement, 
The rich and poor, the young and old as well. 


We weep o'er Lamentations and Confession, 

We weep the daylight and the darkness through, 
And are we not to laugh a little ever? 

Go, let us be! why, that would never do! 


They've laughed in years gone by, and in the future 
To laugh they will continue, just so long 

As there shall live a Jew—then hush, be silent, 
My song, my melancholy song! 


«FOR THE SIN OF,..GRANT US 
FORGIVENESS!” 


ONCE again, in spirit, 
Living o’er my childhood, 
On the solemn fast-day 

By the wall I stand, 
Dressed in snow-white linen, 
Hungry, aye, and thirsty, 
With the old, the heavy 
Prayer-book in my hand. 


And with tears and fervour: 
“For the sin” repeating, 
Missing nothing, from the 
First word to the last, 

All the while, tho’, feeling 
Most as I were dreaming, 
Most, as I were lying 
Bound in slumber fast. 
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“For the sin” . . come, quicker! 
"Tis my father speaking, 

And I lift the prayer-book, 
Read them one by one, 

Sins, by tens I count them, 

And misdeeds so many, 

Wicked things I never, 
Nevermore have done! 


God of mine almighty ! 

I, a child in Israel, 

I, a little, sickly 

Jewish boy, oh, say: 
How can I be guilty 

Of such dark misdoings, 
Who misdeeds so dreadful 
To my charge can lay? 


Usury, extortion— 

Three misdeeds and forty— 
I, a little Jew! well, 
Rattle it along! 

Ah, too big and heavy 

Is for me the Pray’r book, 
And the fast-day portion, 
“For the sin . .” too long! 


Days, and months, and seasons 
Since have come and vanished, 
I have altered with them, 

I am bent and old, 

And my head is sprinkled 
With the snows of winter, 

On my heart's faint beating 
Fall the night-dews cold. 


Yes, the little school-boy 
To a Jew has changéd— 
VOL. XIV. Qq 
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In my lonely chamber 
Pensively I lie, 

Thoughts of gloom and sadness 
Gathering within me, 

Like the clouds at evening 

In a stormy sky. 


I, dear people Israel, 

Will thy life consider, 
Prying into corners, 
Searching, thinking o’er 

All our deep and tender 
Brotherly affection, 

Year by year increasing, 
Strengthened more and more: 


All our benefactors, 

And our wealthy leaders, 
In whose flood of riches 
We are more than blest; 
All our learned Rabbis, 
Counsellors and judges, 
Schools and Talmud-Torahs, 
Temples, and the rest: 


Our untarnished honour, 

Our sincere attachment 

To the name we're called by, 
And which we have borne, 
Cherished years three thousand, 
Deeming it a treasure 

To be saved and sheltered 
From the breath of scorn; 


Lest it should be injured, 
Spoken of with slighting— 
And I take the pray’r-book, 


Heavy, worn with age, 
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"Tis the same—and open 

At the fast-day portion: 
“For the sin . .” is written 
On the yellowed page... 


How is this, my brothers? 
Oh, this topsy-turvy 

World !—in truth I know not 
If to cry or laugh! 

Tell me, what has happened 
To the list, the long one? 
This one—why, God help us! 
‘Tis too short by half! 


THREE FRIENDS. 


THREE neighbours were we, three companions, I ween . 
That nowadays rarely our like may be seen— 

The red-haired Eliakim, Nachman, and I, 

The poet who humbly to please you will try. 


We grew up together, we learned side by side 

The law that is Israel’s comfort and guide, 
Together we sported, we prayed all together, 

Alike for all three were the wind and the weather. 


Together we settled to live evermore, 
Till we met beyond parting on Eden’s glad shore. 


And now will I tell you what happened one day, 
When down to the wood we had taken our way. 


We brandished three pointed and glittering knives, 
As long as the Angel’s who gathers our lives. 


To murder, to rob? why, good friend, how you shiver! 
To cut willow-branches alongside the river. 


The rays from the West, growing long now and cold,’ 
Illumined a willow-tree crooked and old. . 
Qq2 
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And thereby beheld we, at rest on a stone, 
Elijah the Prophet, alone... 

And with a voice that kindly was and low, 
He said, Dear children, I will tell you all, 

That shall, God willing, be your lot below, 
To each one on his way thro’ life befall: 


Kliakim’s shall be a voice resembling 

The storm-wind when the sky is overcast, 
Men, women, children, at the sound assembling, 
Shall bend like flowers in the Autumn blast. 


Thou, Nachman, shalt have gladness for thy part, 
And whoso, pausing, listens to thy voice, 

Shall feel the burden lighten at his heart, 

And shall, forgetting, for a while rejoice. 


And I?—and thou shalt have both joy and sorrow, 
Both happiness and grief are given thee, 

From each of their two lives in turn shalt borrow— 
Thus spake Elijah unto me. 


And days and weeks and months since then have flown, 
Kliakim in Poland many years 

The ram’s-horn in the synagogue has blown, 

And moved all hearts to terror and to tears. 


And Nachman is a wandering musician, 

He plays at weddings—journeys, takes his chance, 
And they that hear him, of whate’er condition, 
}’eel young at heart again and join the dance. 


And I, my masters, I, woe worth the day! 
A poet have become, altho’ a Jew, 

And what’s a poet among Jews to-day? 
The Prophet truly spake of that he knew! 


A ram’s-horn man, and then again musician, 
I blow and blow—then on my fiddle play 
Till wearied out—then call men to contrition 
Upon the shofar till my strength give way. 
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NATURE. 


CLEARLY shine the skies of evening, 
Shadows long and longer grow, 

Cool and humid airs are stealing 
From the woods and valleys low. 


And the tall, old trees around me, 
Hark, they rustle with delight, 

Shake their leaves and sigh: how pleasant 
And how fresh it is to-night! 


Drops of dew like pearls are shining 
In the level sunset beams, 

And along the little valleys 
Rush the icy, bubbling streams. 


Come, oh, come and walk among us, 
Where the wood her coolness spreads! 
We will spin a net around thee— 
Soft and green the silken threads. 


We will fan away the sorrow 

From thy forehead, from thy mind, 
Visions sweet of consolation 

In our shadow thou shalt find. 


From the woodland, coolness breathing, 
And delight, on either hand, 

Forth I wander, by the margin 
Of the mighty deep I stand. 


On the surface of the waters 
Purple sun-rays lightly dwell, 
Touch with gold the waves of azure— 
‘Tis the dying day’s farewell! 
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And across the waves of azure, 
Softly as they shine and sing, 
Glides a sail that floats and flutters, 
Flutters like a great, white wing. 


O’er the quiet waves of azure 
Swims a little, tiny boat; 
(’er the quiet waves of azure, 
Sweet and pure, young voices float. 


Voices young and clear are singing 
Of the fisher in his bark, 

With the angry billows fighting, 
In the tempest, in the dark: 


Of the seaman sailing, sailing, 
Sailing o’er the waters blue 

To the land for ever sunlit, 
Dwelling of the good and true. 


Free and happy and united, 
One great family are they: 

Ties of love and bands of friendship 
Growing stronger day by day. 


“Cheer, boys, cheer! the sail is swelling 
In the breezes fresh and free, 

And our little ship is floating 
Like a feather o’er the sea!” 


“Clouds are low, and with the tempest 
And the billows we must cope . .” 
And themselves the sweet young voices 
Answer: Forward still—with hope! 


Young, sweet voices, I am list’ning, 
Voices, I am singing too! 

Deep within my heart awaken 
Strength and joy and ardours new. 
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Sweet as water to the fevered, 
On my heart refreshing fall 5 
Hope’s cool drops—O songs and waters, 
Winds and trees, I thank you all! 


' Bees and flow’rs and waving grasses, 
Take my thanks, I pray you, take! 
For my heart, since you have soothed it, 

For a while has ceased to ache. 


THE JEWISH CHILD!. 


In the airless gloom and darkness, 
Where no sunlight falls, 

Dost thou mark the blind-worm yonder 
Where he crawls? 


In the earth the worm in darkness 
Had his birth, 

And his lot: to crawl for ever 
In the earth. 


Worm-like, in the dark and helpless, 
All the undefiled 

Years of childhood thou art passing, 
Jewish child! 


By the cradle-side, thy mother, 
Rocking thee, 

Sings no song of peace, of gladsome 
Liberty ; 


Of the gardens, of the valleys, 
Where, the livelong day, 

Free as air, the rosy children 
Laugh and play. 


' The original was taken from the History of Yiddish Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century, by L. Wiener. 
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Nay, a bursting tide of anguish 
Flows along, 

Ever welling—oh, the bitter 
Cradle-song ! 


Deep-drawn sighs and tear-drops scalding, 
In a rushing stream, 

Night and day are sounding ever 
Thro’ thy dream ; 


Deep-drawn sighs and tear-drops scalding, 
Cold and pain, 

Drag their weary length, like spectres, 
In thy train. 


And from cot to grave, unbroken, 
All the long, long way, 
Stretch whole forest-leagues of trouble— 
Grim and grey! .. 
HELENA FRANK. 
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DER SUDARABISCHE SIDDUR UND JAHJA SALIH’S 
COMMENTAR ZU DEMSELBEN. 


Im Jahre 1871 hat Neubauer zum ersten Male den Siddur aus Jemen 
in die jiidische Litteraturkunde eingefiihrt. Er gab in Grdatz’s 
Monatsschrift (20. Jahrgang, S. 320-326) die Beschreibung eines aus 
dem 15. Jahrhunderte stammenden siidarabischen Gebetbuches, mit 
ausfihrlichen Angaben itiber seinen Inhalt. Die in dem erwihnten 
Aufsatze beschriebene Handschrift fiihrt in Neubauer's Cataloge der 
hebriéischen Manuscripte der Bodleyana die Zahl 1145, und hier ist 
die friihere Beschreibung nur durch eine genauere und nummerirte 
Liste der Selichoth ergiinzt. In demselben Cataloge beschreibt 
Neubauer unter N. 2498 einen anderen Siddur aus Jemen aus dem 
Jahre 1598 (Col. 888-891). Eine ganze Reihe von Handschriften des 
siidarabischen Gebetbuches fiihrt an W.H.Greenburg in seiner Schrift: 
The Haggadah according to the Rite of Yemen (pp. xxiii-xxvi), und 
zwar sieben dem British Museum gehérige (aus dem 16., 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert), zwei aus der Gaster’schen Sammlung (17. und 18. Jhdt.), 
und drei der Bodleyana gehérige (ausser den bereits erwihnten und 
von Neubauer beschriebenen eine damals noch unkatalogisirte aus 
dem 16. Jhdt.). Auch die Berliner kin. Bibliothek besitzt drei— zum 
Theile defekte — MSS. des Siddurs von Jemen; s. Steinschneider’s 
Catalog der hebr. Handschriften, I. Abth., S. 61, N. 89; S. 63, N. 91; 
S. 69, N. 103; Anhang, S. 117-130, und dazu die Erginzung im Vorworte 
der II. Abtheilung, p.v f. Zwei Handschriften seiner eigenen Sammlung 
(‘des Rituals und des sog. mit dem Commentar 37 j}DY5 versehenen 
ba 0 ”) erwihnt Kaufmann (Monatsschrift, 41. Jahrgang, S.214). 
Die Sammlung E. Deinards enthielt auch eine Handschrift des Rituals 
von Jemen (s. Kohut, Proceedings of the Third Biennial Convention 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, 1892, p. 8’. Dariiber 
und tiber andere Fragmente des Siddurs berichtet noch Kohut in dem 
37. Jahrgange der Monatsschrift, S. 509 f. (s. auch 39. Jhg., S. 542). 
Der Siddur aus Jemen darf also nicht zu den handschriftlichen 
Seltenheiten gerechnet werden’. Nichtsdestoweniger ist es als er- 


1 Baron David Gunzbourg berichtet in der Revue des Etudes Juives, XVII, 
46f., iiber eine in San‘a im Jahre 1879 verfertigte Abschrift des Siddurs 
von Jemen, giebt jedoch keine nahere Beschreibung seines Inhaltes. 
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freuliche Thatsache zu verzeichnen, dass derselbe nunmehr auch in 
gedruckter Form zugiinglich ist. In Jerusalem, das in den letzten 
Jahren sowohl die Juden Siidarabiens als die Boch4ra’s mit liturgischen 
und sonstigen Druckwerken versieht, ist in den Jahren 1894 und 
1898 in zwei Banden zum ersten Male das Gebetbuch der Juden 
Jemens gedruckt worden, und zwar in einer gewissermaassen officiellen 
Gestalt. ‘Denn der Ausgabe liegt zu Grunde die Handschrift eines 
der gelehrten Koryphiien der Juden Siidarabiens aus der zweiten 
Halfte des 18. Jahrhunderts, dessen Commentar unter dem Titel 
"nN yy dem Gebetbuche beigegeben ist. Und die gegenwirtigen 
reistigen Fiihrer der Hauptgemeinde Jemens, San‘a, gaben der Ausgabe 
in ihren vom Nissan 5654 (1894) datirten Approbationen ihre Zu- 
stimmung; es sind der Gemeinde-Rabbiner Salomo b. Schalom Salih, 
der Dajjin Abraham b. Salih, der den Verfasser des Commentars 
seinen Grossvater nennt, ferner die Hiupter des Lehrhauses von San‘a 
(n»dban naw wea): Schalom b. Jahjé Habschisch (WIWIN) und 
Salim b. Salim Schamen (jD¥%). Als Correctoren (D')0) der Ausgabe 
nennen sich auf dem Titelblatte und in einer beiden Banden vorge- 
druckten Erklarung: Schalom b. Joseph ‘Iraki und Abraham b. 
Chajjim Schalom al-Naddaf cass2de, d. i. der Wollkimmer)'. Die 
Kosten der Ausgabe tragen, wie auf dem Titelblatte beider Biinde 
angegeben ist: Schalom b. Abraham ‘Omar, Joseph b. Schalom Dar, 
Schalom und Chajjim, die Séhne Joseph Tobi’s, Schalom b. David 
Gamal. Diese Mitglieder der in Jerusalem ansiissigen siidarabischen 
jiidischen Colonie geben in einer an der Spitze des ersten Bandes 
stehenden kurzen Vorrede die Beweggriinde der Drucklegung des 
Werkes an; vor Allem seien sie dazu durch das Beispiel zweier Lands- 
leute angeeifert worden, des Abraham b. Joseph Halevi, genannt 
Al-Scheich ? (pwd m31312n), und des Moses Chanoch Halevi, die den 
ersten und zweiten Theil des Werkes D'N" ‘nv zum Drucke befdrdert 
haben. Dieses Werk wird einmal auch in dem Commentare unseres 
Gebetbuches (Bd. II, S. 22 b) angefiihrt. Jakob Saphir sah das 
Manuscript des Werkes in San‘ im Jahre 1859 und giebt einige 
Notizen iiber dasselbe *. 
Der Titel des bei S. Zuckermann in Jerusalem in recht stattlicher 
Form gedruckten Gebetbuches lautet: DY Fawn midan 55 5443 ay 


* Einen x72 5x oN MWD erwihnt Jakob Saphir im Jahre 1859 (Ved jx, 
I, 108 b). : 

? Uber Joseph Halevi Al-Scheich s, Jakob Saphir, a. a, 0., 76b. 

S ypo jax, I, ror b. Das Werk enthilt nach Saphir’s Angabe Quellen- 
nachweise und Erliuterungen zu den ersten zwei Theilen des Schulchan 
Aruch. Den Verfasser, Mari Jahja Halevi Al-Scheich, bezeichnet S. als 
TIT ONT NW. 
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syoyn omat=) 57 (Abyan now) 3735 woe OY Tw moran 55 
py xy yon wpa mbap S> anona Sxdon wtp ba sap (add 
“am. n’yps 121 odyp 39 tn ee nen Syp awE DY py 7D 
May NYS N/A yI v1 1970 73977 TIA Y/Y? NONY ROY 79793 NT 
x’y? jonny b>). Der Name Oxdon, der als seit jeher bei den Juden 
Jemens tiblich bezeichnet wird, kommt auch im Vorworte der Heraus- 
geber vor (6xd2n x apan ppm ndann nD), sowie in der Approbatior: 
des Rabbiners von San‘a (oxdan “Y'D). In keiner der bisher veréffent- 
lichten Beschreibungen der siidarabischen Siddur-Manuscripte findet 
sich diese Benennung erwaihnt. Nur Jakob Saphir kennt sie und zwar 
erwihnt er sie bei Gelegenheit des von ihm in San‘a gesehenen 
Manuscriptes, auf dem die vorliegende Ausgabe des Siddur von Jemen 
und des Commentars zu demselben beruht. Jakob Saphir erzihlt 
Folgendes?: ‘Noch ist zu erwihnen die grosse und schéne Synagoge 
des Mari Jahjé Salih. Dieser war ein beriihmter Rabbiner, der viele 
Biicher verfasste, die ich im Manuscript gesehen habe : Responsen und 
Decisionen zu den vier Turim, ein besonderes Werk zu den Vor- 
schriften tiber das Schlachten und iiber Terephoth, betitelt 771N ‘na. 
Seine Entscheidungen wurden im ganzen Lande anerkannt, gleich 
denen Joseph Karo’s und Moses Isserle’s. Er war gross in der 
Wissenschaft der Kabbala und auch ein geschickter und geiibter 
Schreiber. Ich sah in seiner Handschrift einen tiberaus schénen 
Thoracodex mit den fiinf Rollen. Auch als Grammatiker war er 
bedeutend und ein Kenner der Bibel und der Massora sowie des 
Targums; er war sehr eingeweiht in die Vocalisationsregeln, sowie 
ich auch ein handschriftliches Werk von ihm gesehen habe, das 
grammatische und sonstige Bemerkungen zur Bibel und zum Targum 
enthalt, schén und deutlich geschrieben. Er verfasste ferner einen 
Commentar zur Gebeteordnung des ganzen Jahres: den Text der 
Gebete in der Mitte und werthvolle Erklirungen an den Seiten, dem 
einfachen Sinne und der Grammatik sowie alten Lesarten gemiss, 
aber auch nach der mystischen Methode und den M133 nebst allen 
Vorschriften und Gebriuchen, die man von der Geburt bis zum Tode 
zu befolgen hat. Das Werk heisst Tikldli.” 

Was iiber den Verfasser des Siddur-Commentars gesagt ist, soll 
weiter unten noch ergiinzt werden. Hier sei nur darauf hingewiesen, 
dass J. Saphir eine ziemlich richtige Beschreibung des Werkes liefert, 
aber als dessen Namen statt des den Commentar bezeichnenden Titels 
ovn yY den Namen des Gebetbuches angiebt. Er schreibt ihn 
‘Sybpen woraus zu schliessen ist, dass er ihn nicht dem Manuscripte 


1 ye jax, I, 1o1a. 
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entnommen, sondern nachtriglich von seinen Gewihrsminnern in 
San‘a gehért und unorthographisch notirt hat. Als Bedeutung des 
Namens eetzt er in Klammern hinzu: 13 53 (“ Alles in ihm”), eine 
den Sinn des Wortes jedenfalls richtig wiedergebende Ubersetzung, 
Das Wort 5x5on kommt, wie mir Prof. Fraenkel schreibt, bei den 
arabischen Lexikographen nicht vor. Wie weiter unten gezeigt 
werden wird, bezeichnete es seit alten Zeiten bei den Juden Jemens 
ihr Rituale und wurde aus der Wurzel 553 nach deren hebriischer 
Bedeutung als Derivat der II. Stammform (s. Barth, Nominalbildung, 
§ 183a) gebildet. Es wurde der allgemein tibliche Name fiir das 
Gebetbuch, sowie man mit dem arabischen 38M (="N3 “ Krone”) in 
Jemen seit jeher die mit Targum und Massora versehenen Penta- 
teuchhandschriften bezeichnet'. Der Titel unserer Ausgabe giebt 
mit 55 “WD ohne Zweifel den Sinn von 5xdan wieder. 

Sowohl dasGebetbuch als der ihm beigegebene Commentar verdienen 
niher kennen gelernt zu werden. Wenn uns in dem Commentare 
die Gelehrsamkeit eines bisher unbekannten Autors entgegentritt und 
Einblick gewihrt wird in das geistige Schaffen der Juden Siidarabiens, 
so erhalten wir in dem Gebetbuche selbst in seinen Zuthaten das auf 
alter Tradition beruhende Ritual der Gemeinden Jemens. Da die 
Ausgabe nach Europa wohl nur in wenigen Exemplaren gelangen 
wird’, und da auch die oben erwihnten nach Handschriften gegebenen 
Beschreibungen des Siddur nur ein mangelhaftes Bild von Ein- 
theilung und Inhalt desselben bieten, so will ich im Folgenden 
zuerst den Siddur selbst und dann Jahja b. Joseph ibn Salih’s Com- 
mentar zu demselben vorfiihren. 


1. Das Gebetbuch. 


Die Uberschrift des Gebetbuches lautet: mdanm) ma 330 WD AN 
x’y pon say 521 xyy p”pn wim>. Den Anfang bildet das 
Nachtgebet, von dem aber nur die Benediktion Upon geboten, auf 
das Ubrige kurz hingewiesen wird (I, 1a-2b). Mit der Uberschrift 
“pan ann WD, an deren Stelle spiiter Min” nden tritt, folgt dann 
dieGebeteordnung fiir den Friihgottesdienst der Wochentage, eingeleitet 


' Die neue Ausgabe des Pentateuchs, welche in Jerusalem von den- 
selben zwei jemenischen Gelehrten besorgt wird, die als Correctoren des 
Siddur thatig waren, fiihrt den Titel : axn w2,1p Pera NPI AN ANI 1D 
‘mn ‘wn wwe NIM. Bisher sind Genesis (1895), Exodus (1898), und 
Leviticus (1899) erschienen. 

* Ich verdanke mein Exemplar der Freundlichkeit Dr. Griinhut’s in 
Jerusalem, 
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mit Vorschriften, die aus verschiedenen Ritualwerken genommen und 
vom Verfasser des Commentars eingefiigt sind. Dasselbe gilt auch 
von an anderen zwischen die Gebettexte eingeschobenen Vorschriften 
und Bemerkungen. Jedoch sind diese Einschiibe, besonders die in 
arabischer Sprache, zumeist Bestandtheile des dem Commentator vor- 
liegenden Rituals und darum selbst Gegenstand seiner Krliuterungen. 
Aus dem Morgengebete ist Folgendes hervorzuheben: Den Anfang, 
mit dem der Vorbeter zu beginnen hat, macht ein alphabetisches Gebet, 
dessen Anfang DYN bys oodiya VIN (5 a) das Wort TIAN in den 
Wortanfingen darbietet, damit, wie der Commentator im Namen 
eines Vorgangers erkliirt, der Mensch zuerst das Gebot der Liebe zum 
Nebenmenschen, in dem so viele Gebote inbegriffen sind, im Sinne 
habe. Das aus 1 Chron. xvi. 8-37 und andern Bibelversen bestehende 
Stiick "5 nA bis “Sy Sos fehlt im wochentigigen Morgengebete ' 
und findet sich nur im Gebete fiir Sabbath (118 b-121a). Im Stiicke 
33 ‘ist nach Ps. xxxiii. 10 eingeschoben Jes. viii. 10; am Schlusse 
sind angefiigt die Verse: Ps. xlvi. 8 und Ixxxiv. 13. — Nach dem Liede 
am Rothen Meere, Exod. xv. 1-19, folgt—-dem sefardischen Ritus 
gemiiss — der Bibelabschnitt, ib. V. 20-26, und im Anschlusse an das 
letzte Wort desselben (7855) folgende Bibelverse: Jer. xvii. 14 
(IND), Jes. xii. 1-4, 2 Sam. xxii. 3-4, Jer. xxxi. 11, 2 Sam. xxii. 50, 
Jes. xii. 5-6, ib. xxv. 9, Ps. xxii. 29, Obadja 21, Zach. xiv. 9, Ps. exiii. 
2-3, Gen. xlix. 18. Nach Man” wird das Kaddisch mit folgender 
Angabe (arabisch) eingefihrt: “Dann erhebt sich einer aus der 
Versammlung, um die Benediktionen zum Schema vorzubeten” (dies 
hebr.: pow dy 5:75’). Der im spanischen Ritus fehlende Passus am 
Schlusse der ersten Benediktion: * * * {YS by wan IN, fehlt auch 
hier; doch steht dafiir folgender Satz: Dy nowS man nopnn. 
Die Abschnitte des Schema sind mit Hinweisen auf die zehn Gebote 
versehen, deren jedes an irgend einer Stelle der Abschnitte angedeutet 
sei. Dem Achtzehngebet, das aber hier nach seinem wirklichen 
Thatbestande M373 0" genannt wird, geht die Angabe (arab.) voran: 
“Dann erhebt sich die Versammlung und betet die Neunzehn Bene- 
diktionen leise.” In der 8. Benediktion steht statt 1°N)32, wie bei 
Maimuni, wednn. Die 12. beginnt mit den Worten: by py 
TIN YIAD DDw57) O37 b5 mpn7n. In der 17. ist See WR) 
zu JV V3 by gezogen. In der 18. wird angegeben, dass das 
D'D3I7 by — Gebet am Chanukka und Purim nach dem Absatze by 
pony) °° * 7D) eingeschoben wird. Nach dem Achtzehngebete 
steht die arabische Vorschrift (49 b) : “ Dann tritt der Vorbeter hervor 


' Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 55: “ino gar nicht zu finden.” Hingegen 
berichtet Saphir (I, 57a); wxo Pu onp 7. 
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und wiederholt das Gebet mit lanter Stimme, damit er denjenigen, 
der nicht gut zu beten weiss, seiner Pflicht Gentige thun lasse. 
Alle héren stehend zu und antworten nach jeder Benediktion mit 
Amen, sowohl die Kundigen, als die nicht Kundigen.” Arabische Vor- 
schriften finden sich auch bei dem zu jedem Morgengottesdienst 
gehorenden Priestersegen (52 a, 52b), wobei die Richtung der 
Segnenden mit dem Worte Xibla cnbap by) bezeichnet wird. Dem aus 
Maimuni iibernommenen Gebete Y")3 ‘38 pd (iiberschrieben nb 
D'DX, entsprechend unsrem 7)JNN) geht in arabischer Sprache eine 
' genaue Angabe iiber die Art der Kérperbewegung voraus(54b). Fir 
Montag und Donnerstag ist vor den D'M Ni) -Abschnitten eine 
Reihe anderer Gebete vorgeschrieben, anfangend — wie im spanischen 
Ritus — mit dem 20 771 SN des Selichoth-Rituales und auch das 
Stindenbekenntniss desselben enthaltend. Ausserdem ist (ebenfalls 
wie im spanischen Siddur) fiir Montag und Donnerstag je eine kurze 
Techinna gegeben, deren eine (O°WNI TION AN) das Akrostich 


BATON, die andere (ONIN nodD NINY) das Akrostich Sxww dar- 
bietet. Wiihrend der Vorbeter vor der Thoralektion die Rolle 
emporhebt und mit langsamer Modulirung (O9123) fiN"D3) Deut. iv. 44 
und Ps. xviii. 31 recitirt, spricht die Gemeinde, sich vor der Thora 
neigend, folgende Bibelverse: Ps. xev. 6, Deut. iv. 44, Ps. xix. 8-15. 
Der Schlusstheil des Morgengebetes hat die Uberschrift OY 7D 
(nach dem Commentare: DY $93 ton an nad; es scheint aber 
mit dem Ausdrucke AWNTPA TID /NVVOT AVP zusammenzuhingen). 
Nach js5 x21 folgen die Tagespsalmen. Nach dem Tagespsalm ist 
stets auch der 25. Psalm zu sagen. Als neuerer (im Comm. auf den 
Sohar zuriickgefihrter) Brauch (ANY }°37)3)) folgt dann die Recitirung 
der das Riucherwerk betreffenden Bibelverse und Baraithas. Vor 
dem Schlussgebete dy triigt der Vorbeter nach einem neuern 
Gebrauche dem Volke einige Absiitze aus dem Ritualcodex Joseph 
Karos oder aus dem Codex Maimuni's vor, fiir diejenigen, die sich 
nach dem Gebete, ohne studiren zu kénnen, sofort an ihre Arbeit 
begeben miissen 

mnoon nbdpn (8sa-88b). Dem 145. Psalm wird DIN NIM (Ps. 
Ixxviii. 38) vorausgeschickt. ‘Jetzt sagt man, wenn Zeit dazu ist,” 
vorher den 84. Psalm und auch die Abschnitte vom tiglichen Opfer 
und Riucherwerk, am Schlusse Ps. cxli. und cxlii. 

many npn (88 b-93 b). Am Schlusse “sagt man jetzt” Ps. viii. 
und Ps, exxi. 


1 Ygl. Saphir, I, 57a: oo Dvmdw TW 227720 we? NP dY DTP TbpNT IE 
wo OVP md) DTP Pad NOW WNT WR AN Ww 772 O21ND3 ONI22. 
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In einer kurzen arabischen Vorschrift wird noch angegeben, was 
Jemand, der nicht mit der Gemeinde betet, zu beten hat (indy 
vmx), und das 1337 -Gebet mit dazu gehdrigen — ebenfalls 
arabischen —Vorschriften (93b). Eine (arab.) Regel iiber "09 nbay 
schliesst den die Wochentage betreffenden Theil des Siddur ab (94a b). 

Das Sabbath-Ritual (95a-152b) beginnt — wie im sefardischen 
Gebetbuche — mit dem Hohenliede. Diesem folgen die Psalmen xcv- 
xcix. 29, das sogenannte “Gebet Nechunja b. Hakana’s,” das aber 
hier nicht mit diesem Namen bezeichnet ist. Dann “!t 725 mit 
folgender Einfihrung : 53 yoy n72NA Adam Adm omyeron any 
axa pre eb swe pran awd endo naw nad aenipn ayn 
pinn vows yapos nda andy anne snadan Soon ana wan naw 
myawa 525 say pas Sy ea on) ya AY WRI. Die Schluss 
worte 53 'N3 sind siebenmal wiederholt. Dann werden folgende 
Verse des Hohenliedes recitirt: i. 2, iv. 16, ii. 8, v. 1. Hierauf 
singt man das Lied, mit welchem in Palistina am Grabe Simon b. 
Jochai’s der Sabbath begriisst wird (1o1b PTIDDY ONAw PAN AND OID 
Wy “aw sap dy naw nbap a0 wy 523). Das Gedicht besteht 
aus zehn Strophen, die nach der jede Strophe einleitenden Anrede 
‘NMY 72 das Akrostichon x25 fyow zeigen (Simon Labi, s. Stein- 
schneider, Catal. Bodl., Col. 2626). Der von der Gemeinde zu sprechende 
Kehrvers, gleich allen Strophen den tannaitischen Heiligen anredend, 
lautet: JIN pwy jow * WN Nnwo ‘xn 132% Am Neumond- 
Sabbath folgt ein kurzes Lied mit dem Akrostich 3py’. Dem Sabbath- 
psalm (Ps. xcii ohne xciii) geht der Mischnaabschnitt ppsin nmD3 
voran. Vor 1*%y werden der 8. und 23. Psalm recitirt. Den Schluss 
des Freitagabend-Gottesdienstes macht bay. 

Der Friihgottesdienst des Sabbath wird mit der M7Py (Gen. xxii) 
und dazu gehérenden Gebeten eréffnet. Vorangeht noch — wie im 
Commentare bemerkt wird: aus dem Siddur Chajim Kohens, des 
Schiilers Isak Luria’s — ein Absatz des Neujahrsgebetes (b> by poo 
bia pdryn). Ferner findet sich hier (nicht aber im wochentiigigen 
Morgengebete) der Mischnaabschnitt {OP 1S, nebst der Baraitha 
der dreizehn Regeln R. Ismaels. Auch Ps. xxx figurirt nur im 
Sabbathfrihgottesdienste, ihm folgt Ps. ciii, und dann Ps. xix mit 
den tibrigen Psalmen fiir Sabbath- und Feiertage. Zwischen Ps. xci 
und cxxxv sind hier—wie im spanischen Siddur—die Psalmen xeviii, 


1 Hier ist der Name der Stadt ney (Safed) ausgefallen, 

2 Asulai, Schem Hagadolim ed. Benjacob, I, 189, N. 166: 10° WIT ADA TM 
my 32 wr. S. auch H. B, XIII, 55; Revue des Ht. J. XVII, 46, unt. 
J. Saphir (I, 61a) beschreibt die feierliche Art, mit welcher dieses Lied 
in den Synagogen Jemens am Freitag Abend recitirt wird. 
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exxi, cxxii, cxxiii, cxxiv, eingefiigt.—Vor NOW3 fehlen die poetischen 
Introductionen (Mw), die z. B. der Siddur N. 2498 der Bodleyana 
enthalt; der Commentator erklart ausdricklich, dass das Gebet durch 
dieselben hier nicht unterbrochen werden diirfe. In AWN jNiI7 ist 
der Name des gegenwirtigen Sultans so angegeben : JON TVONA Jomn 
WF oy ped Ponds Jay wodwn. Nach Beendigung der Haphtara 
liest der Vorbeter etwa eine halbe Seite aus irgend einem die Sitten- 
lehre behandelnden Werke vor (offenbar an Stelle der Predigt) : 
SEDI AT YN YD p’w NPY uA ADA oaNA DSwOw aN) 
onnbx ‘7 TN my Dyn AS myaind “DON "DMD. 

Im Mussafgebete beginnt die mittlere Benediktion mit dem aus 
Maimuni’s Gebetordnung gencmmenen ‘3°D 0 by nny mend; der 
Absatz M32N fehlt. Vor 1» Sy ist es Brauch, ein Capitel aus Isaak 
Abdab’s Sittenbuche WNEN NWO zu lesen (DD OYd nyt Wd 
abn NS DvD) DPN DAY WAIT “5 5 NI3Y OYA WR) ONO*yIN 
ova and), am Schlusse des Gottesdienstes etwa sieben Halacha’s 
aus den Hilchoth-Sabbath in Maimuni’s Mischne-Thora. 

Der Mincha-Gottesdienst des Sabbaths schliesst mit Ps. cxi.’ Das 
Abendgebet fiir Sabbathausgang (nebst der Habdala) ist von mehreren 
Vorschriften in arabischer Sprache begleitet. Die letzte lautet: 
‘An einigen Orten sagt man vor der Habdala ein Gebet” (150b). 
Es folgt ein Gebet °° * iby 5mm nebst anderen Stiicken, darunter 
auch das Elija-Lied: 82?) TWN WN, zum Schlusse ein Stiick begin- 
nend **‘' 7272 ‘YAMS paw’ "AM prawn AM WS, alphabetisch, 
entsprechend der alphabetischen Reihe 7718 "yin dem indy dna 
des deutschen Gebetbuches. : 

Am Neumonde wird vor dem Abendgebete der Pijjut DONA ‘yw 
(Akrostich: 717) gesagt (s. Zunz, Litteraturgeschichte der syn. Poesie, 
S. 567), dann Ps. civ. Dem Hallel ist eine (arab.) Regel iiber die 
Omissionen beim Recitiren der Hallelpsalmen vorausgeschickt (153 b). 
Vor dem Mussaphgebete des Neumondes sagt man die Psalmen xcvili 
und xcix, sowie Ps. xxv. 

Das Ritual fiir Chanukka beginnt mit einer lingeren arabischen 
Vorschrift iiber die Chanukkalichter und enthalt auch andere litur- 
gische Regeln in arabischer Sprache.- Vor iy wird Ps. xxx gesagt, 
der der Chanukka-Psalm (n21nd8 “WorD) heisst.— Auch die Gebete 
fiir Purim sind von arabischen Regeln’ begleitet. Der Purim-Psalm 
(mrads at) ist Ps. Lxxxiii. 

Nach dem Haupttheile des I. Bandes, der mit D'N5D 10 schliesst, 
folgen die verschiedenen Benediktionen mit zahlreichen, grésseren oder 
kleineren Vorschriften in arabischer Sprache (167a-1€9a). Im 77D 
jo MIN3 findet sich als Eirschub der vierten Benediktion eine sehr 
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lange MINT N33, der vom Gaste dem Hausherrn und den Tisch- 
genossen gewidmete Segensspruch'. In der Trauungsbenediktion 
heisst es statt nay Sy wi (wie bei Maimuni): myn yo wdTaM. 
Die Trauungsformel, die der Braiutigam mit Ubergabe einer 
Silbermiinze an die Braut richtet, lautet: % nvapd nx 0 
7 7AHINDI. Von einem Ringe ist iiberhaupt nicht die Rede. Eine 
andere Formel, die iiber einem Becher Wein gesprochen wird, lautet 
(182a): (Namen) NNd> nox) (Namen) 83NN 8x * NOMND *S neMpD 
avo nis sb mend poyn pass pon xpos3) psn NDDI7 NN 
Sew. An einigen Orten werden nach den }’S1W") M353, bevor 
Briutigam und Braut aus dem Becher trinken, verschiedene Spriiche 
und Bibelabschnitte recitirt, darunter Ps. iii, Ruth iv. 11-17, Prov. 
xxxi. 10-31. Dann wird ein besonderer Becher fir den Briutigam 
eingeschenkt und dieser mit Segensworten (darunter der gréssere Theil 
der Kénigspsalmen xxi und xlv) begriisst, die er am Schlusse, bevor 
er trinkt, mit den Worten beantwortet : DSN& J ods sms ons73 
pans now onds ‘mix onnnow*.— Dieser Theil unseres Gebetbuches 
schliesst mit sehr ausfiihrlichen Vorschriften in arabischer Sprache 
iiber Tephillin, Schaufiden, Sabbathlicht, Erub, Erstgebornenlésung. 
Einige Blitter fiillen Kalenderregein aus D°2W My'IP WD (190 b-193b), 
denen (aus DA IN 73, Cap. 428) vorausgeschickt ist: mizyd aD 
API md. Eine andere Seite des Kalendermachens behandeln 
mehrere Capitel, die iiberschrieben sind (194a-195 b): yw psy 
mepipnn ’y mawh my wNy py. Es sind Vorhersagungen des Wetters 
und anderer Dinge. Eines der Capitel beginnt mit den Worten: 
jY "93M YN JI; in diesem Capitel lautet die erste Vorhersagung : 
“Wenn der Neumond des Schebat auf einen Sonntag fillt, wird der 
Winter giinstig, der Friihling feucht, die Erntezeit trocken, die 
Weinlese allerwirts ergiebig sein; es wird gute Friichte, viel Honig 
und Most geben, aber das Kleinvieh wird nicht gedeihen.” Eines 
der Capitel ist eingeleitet mit WYwon TBwWY ADS. Das ist Isachar 
b. Mordechai Ibn Susan (Steinschneider, Catal. Bodl., Col. 1061 f); 
unsere Capitel sind seinem im Commentare Jahja Salih’s oft citirten 
Werke 13¥" fiP'N (erschien Salonich 1564) entnommen.— Dann folgen 
noch zwei Tabellen, und zwar: DW INN O'.wn nvidia md (fiir die 
Jahre 5655-5678) und MIDIPNA fawn AID (fiir dieselben Jahre). 


? Der Anfang lautet: ver Som TIM MeN TO Worn Py oe nM 
See ma ace Spay mat rar bya wan wy 1 Mx Pwr HM poryr Pp (es 
ist stets myo punktirt), Der Schluss lautet: jx2 pron ‘may 03%) WM 
PI wen Wen wroen Bohs wan Now yw NEN wen yx Ab yoann 
Dy NTI Maw Ory. 

2 Vgl. J. Saphir, I, 62b. 

VOL. XIV. 
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Den Schluss des ersten Bandes bildet das Ritual fiir die vier 
Fasttage des 10. Tebeth, 17. Tammuz, 3. Tischri und 13. Adar (198 a- 
207b). Fir den 10. Tebeth ist die Keroba Samuel b. Jehuda b. 
Nethanels aufgenommen, von deren neun mit ‘Ywyn YIN anhebenden 
Absitzen (s. Zunz, L.d.s. P., 8.472) hier jedoch nur fiinf gegeben sind ; 
ausserdem folgende Dichtungen: MIMON i NWP) OV N33 ts, ein 
alphabetisches Stiick ; }Y18 bip wy Myw (verschieden von der bei 
Zunz, S. 596, N. 71 verzeichneten Selicha); WX Ayw DMwa wy 
pp}, mit der Uberschrift: ‘NO Ty ind pomp; AN ANON wR, d. i. 
das alphabetische, nicht gereimte Stiick, das, wie im Bussrituale fiir 
Elul (s. unten), den das Siindenbekenntniss enthaltenden Gebetsstiicken 
vorausgeht (es ist das bei Zunz, Die synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters, 
S. 158, iibersetzte Stiick).— Zum 17. Tammuz: ein der zum 10. Tebeth 
gehérenden Dichtung "Wyn WIND nachgebildetes Stiick (fiinf mit 
yrann wind beginnende Absitze und ebenfalls mit "517 Soy 7m 
eingeleitet); dann folgende Selicha’s: ‘\~O3 7 ‘ION 7933 NN 
(alphabetisch) ; Salomon Ibn Gabirols ION) AYY (s. Zunz, L. d. s. P., 
S. 412), der Pismon nyw wbx (ib.S.6) ; ** MB WN AD ww A (Akrost. : 
(2) yp239. 12 mde), als MINN bezeichnet.—Zum Fasten Gedaljas : 
yaNn wm we? ndax (alphabetisch); opr ondx yay DT oP; 
jwyn wn Ty “A (Zunz, L. d. s. P., S. 594, N. 26).—Zu Taanith Esther: 
\POYAI IN (ib. 8. 225, N. 44); OAINI *3NI PIAy nbm (vier Strophen 
mit Akrostich ; pny’); Wt 553 wp ov; OTN OMT PR; INN A 
133) wisp Dy Sy 33. Die letzte Seite des Bandes enthilt folgende 
Angabe : y on y'y wn 12 NYO NOT MAN Wwe pnyna ‘a mynd 
W’pa ‘sy poma op'ptnd omen 725 maswm pos miansno nypo. 
In Wirklichheit haben die Herausgeber dieses Versprechen nicht 
gehalten; denn der zweite Band enthialt nicht die erwihnten, sonst 
zu den integrirenden Bestandtheilen eines Jemen-Siddur gehérenden 
Formulare und Ritualien, die Jahjé Salih uncommentirt gelassen hat. 

Der IJ. Band zerfiallt durch die Paginirung in zwei Theile, deren 
erster als 114, der zweite als I] » bezeichnet werden soll; in II» 
sind zwischen Bl. 32 und BI. 33 sechs Blitter unpaginirt gelassen, 
die als 33°-38° bezeichnet werden sollen. 

Der II. Band beginnt mit den Vorschriften tiber powan ‘ay und 
denen fiir das Pesach-Fest (MDB }\P'N). Der Gottesdienst des Pesach- 
Abends wird—wenn er nicht auf den Sabbath faillt—mit dem Psalm 
evii. I, II erdffnet. Die Pesach-Haggada (NNDBT NNN, 7 b-31 b) ist 
aus der oben erwihnten Publication Greenburgs niiher bekannt. 
Den Text des Kiddusch hatte schon Jakob Saphir verdffentlicht 
(VHD j38,1, 89a). Der bei Greenburg gegebene Text dieses Kiddusch 
stimmt in den Einzelheiten mit dem unseres Gebetbuches iiberein. 
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Vor 12" DY3Y steht auch hier wie bei Greenburg: INON NIM (Und 
dies ist die Antwort). Sonst sind die eingestreuten liturgischen 
Regeln hebraisch. Der auch bei Jakob Saphir (I, 89b) gedruckte 
Einschub im 1"5-Stiick (vor D210 Mx 125 yn3 15x) findet sich hier 
in der bei Greenburg zu lesenden Version. Aus diesem Einschube 
sei der Ausdruck Mix}30 ‘33 hervorgehoben (bei Greenburg baby- 
lonisch punktirt : iD statt 3D). Das ist eine Auflisung des Wortes 
MIN WON (=MYW0'NI) von 6noavpds, indem das Wort durch Ab- 
trennung des fiir hebriiisch angesehenen ersten Bestandtheiles 
entzweigetheilt wurde. Der Commentator erklirt dann das so 
entstandene zweite Wort MIND nach dem Zusammenhange richtig 
mit MNIN1, Jakob Saphir hat: MINWON ‘N33. Am Schlusse der 
Pesach-Haggada (32b) ist ohne jede Einfiihrung eine wohl fir die 
Kinder bestimmte arabische Haggada kiirzester Form abgedruckt. 
Die Frage derselben lautet bloss: YON*SSx yyna jo ddd nin 35 ND. 
Die Antwort beginnt mit den Worten: “¥ }D N2°NIN) NIN 1993 
mnayox m2, Dann folgt die weitere Frage: ‘yp WND ND. Hier- 
auf die Antwort, die kurz von der Unterdriickung, den zehn Plagen 
und der Befreiung berichtet. Der Schluss lautet: 92 55x nnyd5y 
wI3 nwo sy Sy prea mer ADyy oxo AID yeah Aw 
pdwn dy. Dann folgen noch die Worte: 2) Day 3Nde NIM, 
die beweisen, dass diese Miniatur-Haggada zwischen 72NW3 7 und 
"71 DIY eingeschoben wird?. Die Pesach-Liturgie (32 b-40b) 
enthilt gar keinen Pijjut; nur vor dem Mussafgebete ist > }\p'N 
(vorher die Angabe: OX ADIN Woon Dd’ “NN)) eingefigt, 
bestehend aus: Gabirol’s Yow NSWwY (Zunz, L. d. s. P., S. 194), sw 
n2n9 (Zunz, ib.), 59 ardwd xray ows ordswd 95, nw “S53 etx, ganz 
wie im sefardischen Gebetbuch. Aus 21~T NWDHD WD (41 a-42a) 
sei hervorgehoben, dass die Zihlformel aramiisch ist, also : 10 RIT 
NWiYI NOY u. s. w. 

Das Rituale fiir den Abend des Wochenfestes beginnt mit dem 
Psalm dieses Festes (M7 “WOMd), d. i. Ps. lxviii (43b). Nach der 
Haphtara werden die Azharoth Salomo Ibn Gabirols gesagt (47 a-56 b) 
und zwar die erste Hilfte am ersten, die zweite (NWYN XN? MSO) am 
zweiten Tage *. Am ersten Tage wird ein Pijjut David Ibn Bekodas 





? Auch Salomo b. Samuel hat in seinem hebriisch-persischen Worter- 
buche einen Artikel meno, mit der Ubersetzung x02 (Schitze). S. meine 
Schrift tiber dieses Worterbuch, hebr. Theil, S.64, und die Bemerkung von 
Horovitz, Monatsschrift, 1901, S. 87. 

* 8. J. Saphir, I, 8gb: oxwpm ow pand mI ponny man. 

3 §. J. Saphir, I, 104 a. 

Rr2 
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recitirt: mm py 1Sm2 At OY PON, dessen Akrostich lautet : {2 M7 MN 
pin maps atyds?. 

Das Rituale des Hiittenfestes leitet der Festpsalm (Ps. xlii nebst 
xliii) ein. Die Vorschriften iiber den Feststrauss werden arabisch 
gegeben, zum Theile wértliche Ausziige aus Saadja Gaon’s Siddur 
(br pea Xo “39 AY NO NWN, 60a). In Bezug auf die Hoschanoth 
heisst es, dass sie nach dem Hallel und vor der Thoralektion gesagt 
werden, und dass sie Saadja zum Verfasser haben (18'S) 4 yo) 
5/3 pea amtyo 235 anpdr ids mayenn pdipy ann pp). Saadja’s 
Hoschanoth, die unser Gebetbuch bietet (63 b-74a), sind bereits durch 
Kohut veréffentlicht worden (Monatsschrift, 37. Jahrgang, S. 512-517, 
556-565). Fir den sechsten und siebenten Tag verfasste Saadja keine 
Hoschanoth, nach folgender Bemerkung, die S. 73a zu lesen ist: 
yy Ed yaw om we ord moyenn tor NS 57 pea ety wa YT 
ona ovo ps ones adn nay ws nawsa nyad Spe an Sw pew aio 
PIORY NvywrAN $5 PY OF AIT AYwIN NY sy awn oO jar Mayon 
ana 9°59. Danach ist Kohut's Angabe (S. 562) zu ergiinzen. Trotz 
dieser Bemerkung folgt dennoch mit der Uberschrift ‘Ww od das 
bei Kohut (S. 563) an dritter Stelle stehende Stiick : wy NVI NN. 
Was bei Kohut (S. 564) als drittes Stiick des siebenten Tages steht, 
eréffnet hier die Hoschanoth des Hoschana rabba; jedoch ist nur die 
erste Strophe davon gegeben: ° * ° pdiyd DPM NIX, als Beginn der 
ersten Hakkapha. Die weiteren sechs Strophen sind auf die Anfinge 
der tibrigen sechs Hakkaphoth vertheilt. Nach den sieben Hakka- 
photh, deren Texte im Grossen und Ganzen denen des sefardischen 
Ritus entsprechen, ist kein weiterer Pijjut fiir Hoschana rabba 
angegeben. 

Der den Abendgottesdienst des Schemini Azereth eréffnende Fest- 
psalm ist Ps. xii. Dem by pP'N des Pesachfestes entspricht 0W2 j)p'N 
(82a-83b), aus denselben Stiicken bestehend, wie im sefardischen 
Gebetbuche. Am Simchath-Thora wird vor Beginn der Thoralektion 
ein kurzer Pijjut Abraham Ibn Esras(M37y NDI 0°2B5 AdywN) gesagt, 
der auch am Wochenfeste bei derselben Gelegenheit gesagt wird. 
Vor Offnung der zweiten Thorarolle sagt man entweder einen arami- 
ischen Pijjut von Benjamin ha-Kohen (s. Zunz, L. d. s. P., S. 447) (773% 
NITY NIWA NIM) oder einen lingeren hebriischen Pijjut von Jahja 
al-Zahiri (ANYON NIT 5). Der letztere Pijjut ist nach der Melodie 
des eben erwaihnten Ibn Esra’schen zu singen (ond diy 1nd) ; sein 
Autor ist nach Angabe des Commentators }*OT)PN ND jon wan S720. 

* Wo das nicht angegeben ist, findet sich das betreffende liturgische 
Gedicht bei Zunz nicht verzeichnet, was mit Hilfe von Ad. Gestetner’s 
Mafteach ha-Pijjutim (Berlin, 1889) nicht schwer festzustellen war. 
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Er figurirt auch unter den Rabbinern von Jemen und San‘a, deren 
Gedichte in der Calcuttaer Pismonim-Sammlung (1856) gedruckt sind 
(s. Monatsschrift, 19. Jhg., 1870, S. 309). Nach der Thoralektion 
werden ausser den alten Simchath-Thora-Gesingen $b93 we und 
Av NNN NADw3a inSw gesungen: das aramiische Lied, AWD NIN 
Nd’N (Zunz, L. d. s. P. 74); ein alphabetisches Lied, 771N Nnaw2 indw 
(Refrain : AN NY fi'¥— 5); ein ebensolches aramiisches, mit dem 
Refrain: AD*ON ANN NMIw3 J334 YIN WIN; ein alph. Lied, WII ANZWSK 
nxt Sy moe AION, mit dem Refrain 155m andsn (cweimal); ein 
doppelt alphabetisches Lied, > "17 7p9n Sisve ads poadp one, 
mit dem Refrain 52> myn’ 31D jOD 3 jo" NY yO’ ; WIN OWI "> 
ndain P73 OWI) PNYN, mit dem Refrain pbain odway peyn Anew: °5, 
wo die Strophen sich von einander nur durch die Epitheta Gottes 
unterscheiden, die eine alphabetische Reihe bilden; dann das 
vierfach alphabetische Lied, dessen jede Strophe je ein Epitheton 
Gottes, des Sohnes Amrams, der Thora und Israels bietet, mit dem 
Refrain Seen Wn Sx pp Sx py. S. iiber dieses Lied und seine 
ihm vorhergehende kiirzere Gestalt meinen Aufsatz in Grunwald’s 
Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fir jiidische Volkskunde, Heft VII (1901), 
S. 68-75, und den Nachtrag dazu in Heft VIII, S. 111-113. 

Die neu paginirte zweite Hilfte des zweiten Bandes (II b) beginnt 
mit INI AYWN WD (1a-37°b). Den einzelnen Capiteln des biblischen 
Buches der Klagelieder geht—nach dem Gebrauche einiger Gemeinden 
—eine kurze gereimte Introduction voraus, die mit dem ersten Satze 
des Capitels schliesst. Die Introduction zum ersten Capitel lautet : 
pron *s dan mow ioe seo ant wow ‘dm nas nds 
yds may yt oa) Tam piso Aart yo Nd yr aw ow 
373 73v 7X. Zum 2. Capitel: JW 75 * ANN) 1 WF AON AON 
by + moa wprpy map a9 11D BIN wPNd ¢ ANN INN pM * 1s3 
ND Dy ADS ° AT FID Awd 33) ° WI WN oY. Zum 3. und 5. 
Capitel fehlt die Introduction; die zum 4. lautet: AWN ANT TR 
nba tamsam ory * See esp int amy Sma mene * Sesnm 
amt oy aa * Sew prs 2a mer 55 + ann Seon son *Sesen na3. 
Nach den Klageliedern wird am Abend des 9. Ab der 137. Psalm 
angestimmt. Dann folgt eine grosse Anzahl Kinéth, und zwar die 
auch im deutschen Ritus an der Spitze stehenden: 7 79 ‘A “> 
mee 15 und jV53) AP ba; die weiteren Kinéth des Abendgottesdienstes 
haben folgende Anfinge: 72°) M3Iw ID; yas mt mn a by ; ov by 
wpo Sa ya5n; DY yO WR TID WN; DMN Td “A HDT; 
msdn San ain adda mane ao mbxw noo Saw vert my ode ; 


1 Weiteres iiber ihn s. unten, im II. Theil dieses Aufsatzes. 
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Nav M33 Ik (eine Elegie tiber die Zehn Mirtyrer, von der ganzen 
Gemeinde gesprochen). Dann ein aus Bibelstellen bestehendes Stiick 
und zwar: Hiob xxxiv. 10; Joel i. 13, 14; ib. ii. 17; Jes. lxiii. 9, 10; 
ib. V.15 ; Jes. lxiv.11; Echa v.21. Hierauf wird in einem gereimten 
Siindenbekenntnisse verkiindet, wie lange seit der Zerstérung des 
ersten und seit der des zweiten Tempels verflossen ist ; unser Gebet- 
buch giebt anstatt des in der Handschrift stehenden das Jahr, in dem 
és gedruckt wurde (1897): 1829 seit der Zerstérung des zweiten und 
2319 seit der des ersten Tempels’. Dann folgt ein Gebet in vier 
Strophen (709 73°’ 8) AVY) mit dem Refrain 7AMMI AyD Ay und 
ein aramiischer Spruch: 133) NJJD ‘Son’, Nach diesem loscht 
man alle Lichter aus, bis auf eines, bei dessen Scheine der Vorbeter 
eine das Akrostichon 5x7 bietende Elegie recitirt, mit dem Refrain 
JWI AWN js mionw>). Das Gedicht ist dem Diwan Israel Nagaras 
entnommen (s. Sane nyt, 115 b, N. 24). 

Im Friihgottesdienste des 9. Ab wird Exod. xv (""W" 1%) durch Deut. 
XXxii (1%NM) ersetzt. Unser Gebetbuch enthalt 46 Kinéth fiir den- 
selben, deren Anfinge ich hier— nummerirt—angeben will: 1. Say 7S) 
17 (s. Zunz, L.d.s. P. 472); 2. nvNNNd ‘NT (Zunz, 499); 3. 29M Pr 
wyn (Zunz, Nachtrag, 8. 677); 4. NPM¥ AI (Zunz, 575, N. 134); 
5. ‘Myo jV¥ NI (Zunz, 496); 6. Word DPW wrt (Zunz, 678); 7. 
nn iy’ "wONA wINA (6 Strophen); 8. 121M NPP DY OT A IK, 
alphabetisch, doch nur die Strophen & bis M sind gegeben; 9. 
snmyd ar py ‘7 ‘ND TW (4 Strophen); 10. 72777 JX¥ AWK (Akro- 
stich: 777) ; 11. 73302 AP NY (Zunz, 596, N. 77); 12. MID Dwi 
DMN (5 Strophen); 13. TW 3 JX (9 Strophen). Mit diesem 
Stiicke, das tréstlich schliesst und dem die Trostverse Jes, xxxv. 10 
und Jer. 1. 20 angefiigt sind, schliesst der erste Cyclus der Kinéth 
ab. N. 14 hat die Uberschrift 5”t on mya 135 anne, und in 
arabischer Sprache ein Résumé des Inhaltes, mit der Angabe: 
wa 9 WD jf (s. dariiber unten). Es ist die Elegie 7PIN UK 

**25p3, die auch im deutschen Rituale des 9. Ab steht und mit 
der in der Berliner Hschr., N. 103, die Reihe der Kinéth beginnt 
(s. Steinschneider’s Catalog, I. Abth., 8.121). N. 15. bib ony dx 
(9 Strophen); 16. 770 Sip AYP we (10 Str, Akrost. TONY NN’, 
also vom Verfasser des Commentars unseres Siddur, was auch in der 
Uberschrift angegeben ist); 17. 7773 MPD ‘wh? MTT TR (6 Str.) ; 
18. an ‘wn po xd nndw (viell. identisch mit N. 4 bei Zunz, 
S. 483); 19. Napa > nd 731° (Akrost. mm), in der Berliner Hschr. 
N. 103 die 4. Kina; 20. ‘N'7337 ‘BIN oY (Akrost. Am), in der 


? Vgl. den Bericht bei J. Saphir, I, 65a. 
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Berliner Hschr. N. 5 im deutschen Rituale nebst unserer N. 18 
unmittelbar den Zioniden vorausgehend; 21. Ayawn nby abdiox 
(von dem Martyrium der Mutter und ibrer sieben Sthne, s. Zunz, 
725)1; 22. MOMOWA ‘NNON 3 PN (identisch mit der im deutschen 
Rituale mit ‘NXONM “32 NX) beginnenden Elegie) ; 23. TW Sy) nar 
‘na yar (7 Str.); 24. IDI PIND WT DIN’ (6 Str.); 25. 7 IY 
DD AI (7 Str.); 26. JBX DVI MII (6 Str.); 27. jn a prow 
(die im deutschen Rituale fiir den Abend bestimmte Elegie); 28. 
myoun mdS» Sip (4 Str.); 29. Aran mde (alphabetisch, mit der 
iiberschrift: Mado wn Awy Sy AYP, s. Zunz, S. 398, N. 2); 30. 
wna nye nswn 533 mans by (mit der Uberschrift : MA /95 ADP 
b”, 7, in der Berliner Hschr. 103 die 2. Kina; statt APwn bei 


Steinschneider a. a. 0., 1. 73WM); 31. °3 MY "Din OF (Akrost. bn m7, 
in der Berliner Hschr. die 3. Kina); 32. 33 °J1N¥* PN JYS AION (mit 
der Uberschrift: 5’t RIty j3 DATS ’ = mp, in der Berliner Hschr. 
die 7. Kina, s. Zunz, S. 538); 33. 3077 T3y1 M& (Akrost. ON 38, 
in der Berliner Hschr. die 8. Kina); 34. 752 WBN *3¥ pas (Akrost. 
OA3N, in der Berliner Hschr. die 9. Kina); 35. 77 MD ‘A “Not 
maxd (Akrost. ‘DISN, in der Berliner Aschr. die 10. Kina); 36. 
MIDINIO Nyt’ AAN (in der Berliner Hschr. die 6. Kina); 37. f"¥ AION 


‘NY NSD (10 Str., Dialog zwischen Zion und Gott); 38. °5 maw 
andy (8 Str.); 39. dyn sn Sy du 1 95s (alphab. Strophen, jedoch 
nur N bis 7). Hier schliesst die zweite Gruppe der Kinéth ab. Dann 
folgt Kaddisch. Die letzte Gruppe ist mit der Weisung eingeleitet : 
so Spa sow Jo amr; go. maax v7 by (s. Zunz, S. 393, N. 3); 
41. whan ny dy (4 Str.); 42. IBY ON TDD (4 Str.); 43. °55M BD 


' Diese Elegie hat H. Brody nach einer Oxforder Handschrift (N. 1146, 
Neubauer) herausgegeben im Sammelband, Jahrg. XI (1895) der Mekize 
Nirdamin, S. 30-33. Der Text unseres Gebetbuches weicht von dem bei 
Brody in vielen Einzelheiten ab. Nur einige Varianten hebe ich hervor: 
Str. 1, mon) 07 (Brody : my2N2 29) ; Str. 3, OnMND JW NON 7p (Brody : jp 
orm Jw); Str. 5, wp 229 (Brody : 13 1265) ; Str. 8, statt der Worte 10°) Jn 
‘ron bei Brody lautet der Anfang der Strophe so : ww? x) Joo JN DON ApYs 
me ya pr 9; Str. 9, 25 (Brody: 12259, was sinnlos ist und den Reim mit 
yranmd zerstért); ib. mend 1 ms (Brody: mpm); Str. 11, oxy (Brody : 
mg); ib. nach om ND noch die Reihe: onn cc) mM oom obann). In 
meiner Vorlesung: ‘‘Jiidische Miartyrer im christlichen Kalender,” 
Jahrbuch fiir jiidische Geschichte und Litteratur, Vierter Band (Berlin, 1901), 
S. 70-85, ist auf S. 82 die Erwihnung unserer Kina nachzutragen ; 
ferner Hirschfeld’s Aufsatz in der Jewish QuARTERLY REvIEw, VI, 123-135, 
“The Tale of Hannah and her Sons,” 
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Seems monn (3 Str.); 44. TN “IHD Hyp (4 Str.); 45. WH DIPOI 
py) 3 DN DYN, mit dem Schlusse 1ym250 mein Adan, der zur 
Thoralektion hintiberleitet. Den Schluss des Gottesdienstes bildet 
ein Trostgebet (1 7OMI3 OOD), das aus trostverheissenden Bibel- 
versen zusammengesetzt ist und mit den Worten beginnt: DDN 
nbwa onipn dpe. Zum Schlusse die Bemerkung: M33 bapa Pawn" 
JID TY AVR PVP nossa". 

Beim Mincha-Gottesdienst des 9. Ab trigt der Vorbeter am 
Schlusse drei Pijjutim vor: zwei beginnen mit den Worten Yn) Yon) 
mera Saw Ox’ MY; die dritte: why 5x pon aN NON; dazu eine 
Zusammenstellung von biblischen Trostversen. 

Dem Rituale der Selichoth des Monates vor dem Neujahrsfeste geht 
eine Einleitung voran mit der Uberschrift : mimdpn 3105 mospa 
bet. Die Bussgebete selbst (33 a-54 b) haben die Uberschrift 
ANON. 1. Jehuda Halevi’s ov 5x iv (s. Zunz, 414); 2. ‘3)y" 
‘YT (Akrost. THD, Refrain: 273 apady “nm oyna mind) ; 3, oN 73 
pono 75 MD DIN 73; 4. 'MIw TIM ‘nop (Akrost. ANT); 5. mde ‘A 
DIY O93 Iw soy MDI O37 IW NNXI3y7 (alphabetisch, nicht 
identisch mit dem bei Zunz, S. 576, erwihnten Stiicke) ; 6. Bibelverse 
und Bussgebetstiicke : DAN neva wh Apryn ww 7b; 7. ‘a Po 
maya mnyd 33220 NPN (alphabetisch); 8. AW¥2) pmyTI ANN Haw 
(Akrost. Mynw, s. Zunz, S. 495); 9. ‘NNN fs Nya (5 Strophen), 
Introduction zu 10. 19 IDV NIN (Zunz, 8. 18); 11. NTT IND NIN 
win (Akrost. AWD IN); 12. DMYYO MII ONT WIN TOK WIN 
(alphab., nicht gereimt, s. Zunz, S. 23); 13. My WAN (umgekehrt 
alphab., nicht gereimt), Dann folgen verschiedene Litaneien, 
Siindenbekenntnisse, Gebete, unterbrochen durch die Akeda 14. 
jP7 YAM DAN Of (s. Zunz, 8. 278, N. 20). Am Schlusse (54a) Moses 
b. Esra’s 15. SPI¥3 ‘np snd map (s. Zunz, S. 413). 

Dem Neujahrsrituale geht voran die Liturgie der Geliibdelisung 
(7377 WRI ANY INN). Das Abendgebet des Neujahrs (58 a-63 a) wird 
mit dem Pijjut m®mdan mswp minx, den die Uberschrift Abr. Ibn Esra 
zuschreibt (Akrostich: Pin ffm DIN, s. Zunz, S. 410), und Ps, lxxxi 
eréffnet. Im Morgengebet (63 a-70b) wird vor OXY 773 der Pijjut 
yaw $3 paw (Zunz, S. 312) recitirt (ebenso am Verséhnungstage). 
Dem Schofarblasen geht voran die Akeda nnand ovens spy ny 
(identisch mit nn|nd pxn “yw ny, Zunz, S.216), mit der Uberschrift 


yon Y’95 mew nypnd nor. Die Unrichtigkeit der Angabe ist aus 
dem Akrostichon Sony m7 ONIY evident. Der Commentator 


* Vgl. J. Saphir, I, ro8a: aye. wo opr oy 29/2 TY New? 03 
2 TORNA DY *PIOD PIOD Wp Op. 
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Jahjé Salih citirt im Namen seines Grossvaters (s. unten) Folgendes : 
wea m7 Abnm a”abr nda ama 9 ato wt am Sp °> mown pow 
wT VAX DM IY TO 3”nN) INMBwD NM wR oY ONIN 
nbn Ser ja ANA “9 ODN. Es folgt noch ein anderer Pismon: 
Ap nnn ov ‘nt 7597 (Zunz, 8. 398, N. 7).—Im Mussafgebet (70 b- 
79b), das nur vom Vorbeter vorgetragen wird, wihrend die Gemeinde 
andichtig zuhért, mit jenem die Beugungen macht und die Benedik- 
tionen mit Amen begleitet, ist das Gebetstiick bub mbm vor }2 by 
> Mp3 eingeschoben. Sonst ist—ausser py nw ovn—kein Pijjut- 
stiick verwendet. 

Der Gottesdienst am Abend des Versdhnungstages wird mit der 
langen Bakkascha ‘N3AN) ‘Pwn 72 ‘npwn by > (s. Zunz, S. 424) 
und der in der Uberschrift dem Gaon Hai zugeschriebenen yp yow 
mbip3a you" IwWN erdffnet. Dem Kol-Nidre geht noch ein Pijjut 
ppd wpad snndy Oey voraus, an dessen Spitze folgende Bemerkung 
steht: Sy omar 993 55 nanad ann pany anya np Nyy o”nNI 
worn 9 55 onp mea sya yd pwew wad ar ove qoNx AINA 
ONAN WII OW" (iiber Sason Halevi s. Zunz, S. 531). Ausser 
den Selichoth, die am Schlusse des Bandes eine besondere Sammlung 
bilden, ist die Gebetordnung des Verséhnungstages nur durch den 
MNIY WD (91 a-102 b) erweitert. Es ist Jose b. Jose’s Aboda (ANS& 
n33\3). Vorangeht Salomo Ibn Gabirol’s Reschuth: ‘PIN JODINN 
bm, wie in dem jiingst—in den Schriften des Vereins Mekize 
Nirdamim—erschienenen nSvn ’D Abudrahams (ed. Prins, S. 34), 
und ein anderes Reschuth: ‘AVIY WD NIN NT IW PAK 
mit dem Akrostich {OPN 7AWO YN. Der zweite Abschnitt der 
Aboda: jae 395 dx 55 moan hat die Uberschrift: mt DYE 
pv’en qt by x”au5, ist also S. b. Gabirol zugeschrieben! Die 
drei mit 7bx 55 Ane Py ‘WN beginnenden Stiicke von Salomon 
Ibn Gabirol, Abraham Ibn Esra, Jehuda Halevi (orden ’D, 68-71), 
stehen auch hier; jedoch steht das Ibn Esras zuletzt und nur bei ihm 
ist der Name des Autors angegeben. Der Commentar David Abudra- 
hams zur Aboda ist von unserem Commentator sehr ausgiebig beniitzt 
worden. — Als synagogale Lektiire des Verséhnungstages nach dem 
Mussafgebete ist Gabirol’s mabp “n> ins Gebetbuch aufgenommen 
(103 a-115b). Zum Schlusse die Angabe: 3y maaswn “Md om 
mnzon nbpn jor yw.— Dem Neila-Gebete sind einige Selichoth 
angefiigt mit der Vorbemerkung: }*2y> mmo tbxn ayy AD TDW) 
nbys. Es sind folgende Dichtungen : 1. Jehuda Halevi'’s WiOND J" 
(s. Zunz, S. 413); 2. MI yo Sova mx, mit dem Akrostich 73n }77S 
(iiber Aharon Chaber s, Zunz, S. 537); 3. ‘MOTP ’I3, von Moses Ibn 
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Esra (s. Zunz, 413); 4. 7m nb, von David b. Bekoda (Zunz, 677) ; 
5. Twa on 2d Anbyn ’n py (5 Strophen mit dem Refrain: 
mrs amdpy adnna menan); 6. Pomen dp ay, von Abbas (Zunz, 
343); 7. Moan 51> wR (5 Str. mit dem Refrain mdxwn Sapp 
nd-y3n (sic) Mt nyS); 8. (Vorbemerkung: 1 AMD oa Hrd DNMs w), 
moody senna bse (Zunz, 8. 582, N. 15). 

Den Schlusstheil des II. Bandes bildet mm>D 7D (124 b-179 a). 
Die Selichoth sind nummerirt, im Ganzen 74 Stiick. 1. wbe nw3 
ANNDN DAIIN (viell. identisch mit 5x OWI bei Zunz, 8. 579); 2. 
by mrby (Zunz, 408, N. 27); 3. (vorher die Uberschrift mown wid) 
maaaby abxd by, von Jehuda Halevi (Zunz, 413); 4. Tow ods AD 
wmpd (alphabetisch, doch nur bis 5 reichend); 5. 72WN wR At bib3 
WNIW WIT; 6. DOP Nya OM (4 Str., mit dem Refrain: JNV5 ndv 
phy d> madp qmadn); 7. ein Wy Nd NY (Akrost. ONIDL) ; 8. 
sew? 0 S105 at on (Akrost. Sew); o. wrtp oy Sew (alphabetisch); 
10. Py Pay Sx sana Sew (Akrost. TH, Refrain: Tw nd 
snad ‘mn xin nn); 11. ndxw Pon (5 Str., Refrain: Ndxin x2 ADIN 
sme See 97d); 12. See sa ep nnd pynnwn, von Jehuda 
Halevi (Zunz, 8. 414); 13. TNANY obs, von Jehuda Halevi (Zunz, 
699); 14. Syn ty", von demselben (Zunz, 413); 15. NIB¥ snd nm, von 
demselben (Zunz, ib.); 16. nabs pox, von demselben (Zunz, ib.); 17. 
pny? apy nd° (Akrost. 7, Refrain: nyyny Sy pads Sx xp orp 
orndx) ; 18. Napn awd ov, von Jehuda Halevi (Zunz, ib.) ; 19. "1" 
"¥ MWS, von demselben (Zunz, 414); 20. pnd oven (Akrost. 
THT, Refrain : PI Wow Pan ANA 3m); 21. ‘MaNT DYSeny (Akrost. 
Am, Zunz, 566); 22. ow? BID Sy An’. AN (Akrost. THM, 
Refrain : Sad qndw jx ta mytey Syed wes ary and); 23, nde 
MYO DIP, von Abraham Ibn Esra (Zunz, 414); 24. Y NWI 73%" 
(Akrost. 7" doppelt, Refrain: Nw Pox ‘7 wIwN); 25. wd In 
pws nun (Akrost. 77, Refrain OWA IN) OdRA nde NIT); 
26. W273 5N 1, von Isaak Gajjat (Zunz, 412); 27. DIY INeAN M3 
(Akrost. 7717", Refrain: MM jR¥oy 025 ’n jm); 28. "INN AD AN, 
von Jehuda Halevi (Zunz, 207); 29. sym wes ‘aw (Akrost. 
M7) ; 30, INIA f¥ 933 nb, von Jehuda Halevi (Zunz, 676); 31. 
139p2 Jow yxdo AY (Akrost. TT, Refrain: W213 IT “WD 'D 
“YY WIDIN); 32. PIMBI Mw Mya 21 (Akrost. TT, Refrain: jy 
py 25By pry); 33. AMD mn (Akrost. TNA, s. Zunz, 565, 721); 34- 
JNYON NIN 7, von Jehuda Halevi (Zunz, 207); 35. OVIR OP" 
(Akrost. 7, s. Zunz, 566); 36. ODN POY OMY (Akrost. TT, 
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Refrain : 2 2wpn Drd pon); 37. Mam oO 1S Aw (Zunz, 221); 
38. 12NY NHI mM OWI (Akrost. "9, Refrain: wnxondy wnyd nndor 
yndnn); 39. (iiberschr. M*ys>) wnow Serv oa (Zunz, 724); 40. 
wip wa ow Joy Sxnw” (Zunz, 723, N. 151); 41. OID mow oe dx 
(Zunz, 8S. 684, wo statt DVD irrthimlich DYN); 42. AAP Away 
(Akrost. 7D0v”, Refrain: 138 7°73 “aN by V3?) ; 43. AVNIy ndiow 
(Akrost. ptn mow, Refrain : md xd M™PY 39); 44. 1D WNW 
(Akrost. pin 709v, Refrain: msxSpn pp no “Wy ’m); 45. NIN DY AY, 
von Isaak Gajjit (Zunz, 412); 46. ‘Myo ‘NaH’, von Schemarja 
(Zunz, 367); 47. *MIDNYI weNX anti (Akrost. mov, Refrain: ‘7 maw 
WVIY NN); 48. NIN] ‘NIN, von Chisdai (Zunz, 345); 49. YW" 3ty’ 
1"N3 (s. Zunz, 222); 50. Jayna 7D (Akrost. YI, Refrain: ‘NXON 
Sune ondx pnd; iiber den Dichter Mansur s. Zunz, 579); 51. aye 
TION (Akrost, W¥I09, Refrain: wa wa da qty ndan yow); 52. 
NY DD Ov 8133 wINd aWwyd (viell. identisch mit Zunz, S. 224, N. 28); 
53. DOD AB PWN ONIN "NIN (Zunz, 221); 54. OND OMT 
(Zunz, 590, N. 24); 55. 193 12)" MY DN (4 Str., Refrain: yt’ NIT ‘5 
WMI YD Wr wy"); 56. 5x wna Sew (Refrain: ‘> AMD D3 
pnd ow dy man, 7 lange Strophen); 57. 12) dew (5 Str., 
Refrain: o°pdxd ton sayin Sym); 58. 13°98 S°p2 125 (Zunz, 477, N. 8); 
59. MND ATIAY (Zunz, 590, N. 33); 60. ATI OVI ONT OND (Akrost. 
pin 4, Refrain: Yon o'D7 °D ‘AWD ND MSD); 61. DNY DIN 
(Akrost. yop moSv, Refrain: 129 ode +22 ‘nd 13m); 62. OOTY 
odwna, von Jehuda Halevi (Zunz, 413); 63. JODINN Ow 7, von 
Jehuda Halevi (Zunz, 413). Vor 64 steht die Uberschrift mimdp wxdim 
y’y3 nbxy “nD ‘3p? NOD, also Selichoth meines Grossvaters R. Sélih. 
Diese Uberschrift bezieht sich auf die zehn Nummern 64-73. Dieselben 
haben alle das Akrostich: &°M j38 TONY. Hierauf 74. DYN AYAw 347 
(Akrost. 58°77, Refrain: wi wa 59 Jy den yow). Dann 
mit der Uberschrift pron (2) 73 N77) Bibelverse mit dem in N. 74 
als Refrain beniitzten Bibelverse beginnend, als Einfitibrung des Siinden- 
bekenntnisses und der dazu gehérigen Litaneien. Am Schlusse die 
mit {VW beginnenden Gebete, mit der Vorbemerkung: ip» sya) 
sdim NY ND MIND (“Dann sagt er Maran’s nach Belieben, und zwar 
die folgenden”). Es sind aramdische Stiicke, im Ganzen 18 Nummern, 
an deren Schlusse die Gemeinde sagt : W779 Xv yay jndvxw 7 am 
JOPm jp. 

Von den 74 Gedichten der Selichoth-Ordnung unseres Gebetbuches 
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findet sich in der des Jemen-Siddurs von J. 1598 (Bodleyana, N. 2498, 
Catal. Neubauer, Col. 890) fast die Hialfte. Die Sammlung beginnt 
hier mit denselben drei Selichoth (N. 1, 2, 3) wie die unseres Gebet- 
buches und schliesst ebenfalls mit derselben Nummer (FYav 355 
Dy), wie diese. Im Ganzen hat der Siddur vom J.1598 76 Nummern, 
unter diesen—in anderer Reihenfolge und durch andere Stiicke 
unterbrochen—die folgenden Nummern der obigen Liste : 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 43, 52, 
54, 55, 57, 59, 60, 62, 63, 74. Auch von der oben gegebenen Liste der 15 
Elul-Selichoth (MINOR) enthalt der Siddur vom J. 1598 den gréssern 
Theil: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 14, 15. 


2. Jahja Sélih’s Commentar zum Gebetbuche. 


Die oben (S. 583) aus Jakob Saphir’s Reisewerke angefiihrten Angaben 
iiber den Verfasser des Commentars DM py, der mit dem Siddur 
selbst in unserem Gebetbuche zum ersten Male verdffentlicht ist, 
kénnen durch mehrere Einzelheiten, die sich im Commentare finden, 
ergiinzt werden. Seine Lebenszeit ist aus keinem Datum genau zu 
ersehen, da auch im Rituale fiir den 9. Ab die Jahreszahlen, wie er 
sie selbst angegeben hatte, in die der Drucklegung des Werkes verwan- 
delt sind (s. oben, 8.594). Auch am Schlusse der Vorrede (Bd. I, p. v1 a) 
ist sonderbarerweise wohl der Tag (13. Nissan), aber nicht das Jahr der 
Beendigung des Werkes genannt. Ebenso wird am Schlusse des 
II. Bandes nur das Datum der Beendigung des Druckes geboten : 
g. Tischri 5658 (1897). In der Unterschrift der Vorrede nennt sich 
der Verfasser des Commentars, der zugleich der Redaktor des von ihm 
commentirten Textes ist: '’* MONY ** ‘4p DY °° 42 NIN’ Pyyn. 
Und das Schlussgedicht, auf der letzten Seite des II. Bandes, hat das 
Akrostich nbxy Dy ja NT; im 4. Verse dieses Gedichtes nennt er 
sich MOXY OYN (O*N=N'nN)!, Dem hebr. Namen ON entsprechend 
nannte er seinen Commentar ON 7; jedoch wihlte er diesen Namen 
zugleich mit Anlehnung an den Namen des Werkes seines Grossvaters: 
PTY '5 (s. Prov. xi. 30), wie er selbst in der Vorrede angiebt. Die Zeit 
der Wirksamkeit Jahjé (Chajjim) Salih’s ist aus einer interessanten Mit- 


1 Der hebr. Name orn entspricht etymologisch dem arabischen Jahja. 
Sonst aber ist bei den jemenensischen Juden -™2; das hebr. Aequivalent 
dieses arabischen Namens. S. Saphir, I,63 a: chyd ownp mm ADNWA CO 
wm; ib. gga: ap] 7H NIT NT OW PR WR 1 pr. Aus der den Namen 
wr im Arabischen begleitenden Kunja x2 128 ist diese zur Regel 
gewordene Gleichsetzung der beiden Namen leicht zu erkliren. Das 
Beispiel unseres Autors zeigt, dass die Regel auch Ausnahmen hatte. 
8. tbrigens Steinschneider, J. Q. R., IX, 625; XI, 120. ’ 
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theilung seines Commentars ersichtlich. Bei Gelegenheit des wochen- 
tiigigen Abendgebetes erédrtert er ausfiihrlich die Berechtigung der 
vor dem Achtzehngebet recitirten Benedictionen und erwihnt, er habe 
sich mit einer Anfrage dariiber an die Rabbiner Aegyptens gewendet 
(Bd. I, 92a: oman Sy bee x” ormyo and nndy pyyn oe 
ONAN AID NMS IN) 19IY IW NIAID O32) WIawNAI OA pinnd 
PoOIPA MIX wm30d wine mny). Die zustimmende Antwort der 
befragten Rabbiner Aegyptens (Kairo’s) wird dann im Wortlaute 
mitgetheilt. Unterschrieben sind : woe 7 ADY OY OYD Ap NA 
o”’D AINIMNID DAIIN OvN OD. Offenbar hat Ch. J. D. Asulai, als 
Jahjé’s Anfrage nach Kairo kam, dort die Rabbinerwiirde bekleidet, 
eine bisher unbekannte Einzelheit seines Lebens (zum Namen Surnaga 
s. Steinschneider, Catal. Bodl., Col. 834: Chajjim S.). Asulai war zuerst 
im Jahre 1753 in Aegypten (oyna nw, ed. Benjacob, I, 163), spiter 
aber, zwischen seiner ersten und zweiten grossen Reise (s. ib., I, p. x), 
kam er wieder nach Aegypten (vor 1770), und damals wird er wohl eine 
Zeit lang als Rabbiner in Kairo fungirt haben. Jahja Salih wirkte 
also in San‘é in der zweiten Hilfte des 18. Jahrhunderts. Seinen 
Vater Joseph erwihnt er Sfters im Commentare. Er citirt eine von 
ihm vernommene Deutung zu Ps. cxlv. 1 (I, 18a); eine ihm vom Vater 
im Namen das Grossvaters, Salih, berichtete Ansicht (I, 33a); eine 
Frage des Vaters, die er ihm beantwortete (I, 45 a, b); eine Mittheilung 
des Vaters im Namen von dessen Schwiegervater, Jahjai’s miitterlichem 
Grossvater, David MNP (I, 54 b); eine Bemerkung zu Ps. xci (I, 148 a); 
eine Mittheilung aus R. Bechai (9293 12pN Xd nvdow myo dys, Ia, 
12b)1, Auch aus einer Handschrift des Vaters citirt er eine Notiz 
zum Mischnaabschnitt jOPO Px (I, 116b: 13 MY INIW 733) 
‘ANS bpy’sr nbxy oY 1nd %3N). Jahja’s Grossvater, Salih, muss 
ein bedeutender Mann gewesen sein. Es war schon erwiihnt (S. 599), 
dass J. zehn Selichoth seines Grossvaters, der sich im Akrostich als 
Salih Ibn Jahjié bezeichnet, in das von ihm redigirte Gebetbuch 
aufnahm. Dasselbe Akrostichon trigt auch eine Dichtung, die in 
einer Halberstam’schen Handschrift enthalten ist (J.Q.R., XI, 598). Ein 
Dichter nbxy figurirt auch in den 0°312?, ed. Calcutta (J. Q. R., ib.) ; 
das Akrost. MOXY hat ferner ein Gedicht nd") nny ‘1’DY, welches in die 
Sammlung Syne now’, Jerusalem, 1901, 8. 30, aufgenommen ist (s. 
meine Mittheilung, J.@. R.,XIV,122). DerName MN¥ bed. hebr. PY ; 
darum nannte Salih sein von Jahja citirtes Werk P'¥ "5 ; dieses 
citirt J. nicht nur, wie bereits erwihnt, in der Vorrede, sondern auch 
im Commentare selbst, so I, 85a (’t nbxx /anD 1p PANT TI3 


1 Gemeint ist wohl Bachja Ibn Pakuda, dessen ‘‘ Herzenspflichten ” in 
unserem Siddur-Commentar nie citirt sind. 
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yay ‘ip mppa’ ‘mbyaa Andina); I, 143 b (tiber Krankenbesuch am 
Sabbath); 144a (iiber verbotene profane Lektiire, selbst in hebr. 
Sprache, am Sabbath, II a, 47b). Auch wo Jahjé sonst seinen Gross- 
vater anfihrt, kann er die in seinem Werke P'7¥ "5 ausgesprochenen 
Ansichten im Auge haben, z. B. I, 143b, 173a, Ila, 77b, IIb, 67a. 
Jedoch berichtet J. zumeist als Augen- und Ohrenzeuge, was er 
persénlich vom Grossvater gesehen oder gehdrt hat. S.I,17a (2791) 
nbwy Van 1100 ‘nts nyo *2); 62b (710d MNT yYA ON 
‘maw pan); 85a (10 MN); ib. CnyDL D1); 111b CNDIP 7D 
| pam yen); 12a (YD YD UMN IN); 184.0 CNN AT b> 

Yd); Ila, 11a (6r 9" 3n90 AN 4D, namlich er gestattete seinen 
Gasten am Seder-Abende vor Kiddusch Tabak zu rauchen, jWY Inw'yw 
PRINT, damit die Frauen Zeit hitten, das Néthige fiir den Seder 
vorzubereiten) ; 70a (P17 11D “Ny }2); 79a (10 DID 37D 
yd); Ib, ra (AN Joe 710% ym + + DMD ymaxd ones 73) 
Yr »maxi yma, nimlich das Essen von Brot mit Asche nach der 
Mahlzeit, die dem Fasten des 9. Ab vorausgeht); 42b (‘DD snbap Be, 
"ED inyow o2 110); 66a (pnd 110 ‘BD nbsp N); 79a (13 
yma Yn *ndap). Ausser seinem Vater und Grossvater fihrt Jahja 
noch seinen iilteren Bruder Salomo an: I, 166a (noby AN 719) 
avn ys); Ib, 42 b (NYT MN); 52 b CNyOW Yn mee Ndyon). 
Zweimal citirt er gelehrte Bemerkungen seines Sohnes Abraham : 
I, 166b (AYpPA 92 DAVIN 333); Ib, 72a (WD Y’¥" DAVIN °93)). 
Da einer der gegenwirtigen Rabbiner von San‘a, die die Ausgabe 
unseres Gebetbuches approbiren, sich Abraham b. Salih nennt (s. 
oben, 8. 582), so darf man voraussetzen, dass er der Enkel des gleich- 
namigen Sohnes Jahjas ist, der Verfasser des Commentars also wohl 
nicht sein Grossvater, sondern sein Urgrossvater war. Ubrigens war 
dieser Abraham schon im J. 1859, als Jakob Saphir sich in San‘d 
aufhielt, ein angesehener Mann und fungirte als Vorbeter an 
der Synagoge, die nach seinem Grossvater (oder Urgrossvater) Jahja 
b. Salih benannt ist (s. WED 73N, I, 106b, 109a).— Eine Glosse 
innerhalb des Commentares (II b, 42 b) rihrt von einem Enkel des 
Verfassers her, der sich aber nicht mit Namen nennt (j3 TY¥N %3N) 
esopromp er’ sanon Sy 1a). 

Von den Schriften Jahja b. Salih’s sind ausser dem gegenwirtigen 


Siddur-Commentare zu nennen: I. PYIPI7 PIN “ABD, ein massoretischer 
Commentar zur heiligen Schrift. Ginsburg hat denselben als M0DN 
j2*n (Massora aus Jemen) im III. Bande seines Massora-Werkes 
abgedruckt (Col. 53 a-105 b). Aus den in ihm citirten neueren Werken 
hat S. Baer (Z. d. D. M. G., XL (1886), 758) richtig geschlossen, dass 
die Schrift “‘héchstens 120 Jahre alt” sei. Unten wird auf die in 
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dieser Schrift angefiihrte Litteratur im Zusammenhange mit der im 
Siddur-Commentar angefiihrten hingewiesen werden. Hier bemerke 
ich nur, dass S. Hanau’s im Jahre 1730 erschienenes 71P"7 T1D* — zu Ps. 
xvi. 8 — mit den Worten eingefiihrt wird : )p*3 T1D" NBD sand RY ANY; 
das “jetzt” ist natiirlich nicht strikte zu nehmen, da es wohl eine 
Weile gedauert hat, bis das Buch seinen Weg nach Siidarabien fand. 
Zu Jes. Ixvi. 23 citirt J. auch seinen eigenen Siddur-Commentar: 
Dvn yy NPI Sy ayvp3. In der jerusalemischen Ausgabe des INN 
zum Pentateuch (hebr. Text mit Targum und Saadja’s arabischer 
Ubersetzung zu jedem Verse) ' ist fortlaufend am untern Rande auch 
J. b. §.’s massoretischer Commentar abgedruckt. Auf dem Titel- 
blatte ist er so bezeichnet: 1° ** N3n Npon dy pripta pbn ’p 
seo nbey yoy ya N"N. Nach MS. Or. 4117 des British Museum 
hiess diese Schrift DYN NiNyin, also ebenfalls mit Anwendung des 
Namens des Verfassers. 

2, 3. ANN MI und AYP yw. Uber Schechita und Bedika. Auf 
diesen beiden Schriften beruht Jahja b. Jakob Salih’s (jedenfalls aus 
der Familie unseres Autors) D’M “\pD ’D, Hschr. der Bodleyana, s. 
Neubauer’s Catalog, N. 2370 (Col. 827). Die erste dieser Schriften 
nennt auch Jakob Saphir: AN ‘Ns? (s. oben, S. 583). 

4. Responsa, von Jakob Saphir erwihnt (s. oben, S. 583). Im Siddur- 
Commentar citirt er N. 153 [des I. Theiles] seiner Responsen (I, 172 b) 
und N. 276 des III. Theiles. Die Herausgeber citiren die Responsen 
einige Male in Fussnoten (s. I, 3 a (III. Th., N. 24), wo der Titel der 
Sammlung angegeben ist: PTS ndiyp ‘wn; Ila, 2 b(I. Theil, N. 471; 
III. Th., N. 132), 3 b (II. Th., N. 135), 42 a (III. Th., N. 416)). Ein 
Responsum, das er hinsichtlich der nach Schluss der Vorlesung 
aus der ersten Thorarolle am Simchath-Thora zu sprechenden Bene- 
diktion nach Damar (NO Vy 7T by snbxws) richtete, ist in extenso 
abgedruckt: Ila, 84 a-85 a. 

5. DPI. Im Commentar zu indy (I, 82 a) fihrt er eine Bemerkung 
iiber das von ihm fiir unrichtig gehaltene W1TPN nach orsdnn sadn no 
mit den Worten an: ‘p22 DX)’ Ar *nansw AD 7d NM. Das sind wohl 
aphoristische Bemerkungen und Erliuterungen zum Gebetbuch. 

6. Ein in der’ Jugend verfasster Commentar zur Pesach-Haggada. 
Im Commentar zur Haggada (Ila, 24a) citirt er eine Stelle daraus 
mit den Worten; m 53 m7INN DAHpa *nans ‘nya. 

7. Ein in der Jugend verfasster Commentar zu den Hoschanot, S. Ia, 
75a: M73 ‘Nand pwNA OMDNPI.  Vielleicht sind 6. und 7. nur 
Theile des unter 5. genannten Werkes. 

8. Gedichte. Eine Kina zum 9. Ab war oben erwihnt (s. S. 594). 





? S. oben, S. 584, Anm. 1. 
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Vielleicht 1st das bei Jakob Saphir (I, 67 b) abgedruckte Gedicht mit 
dem Akrostichon &'M, das jedenfalls von einem jemenensischen Autor 
stammt (Anfang und Refrain: {Up"D % 0), ebenfalls von unserem J. 
Doch ist der Name Jahja ein bei den Juden Jemens besonders hiufig 
angewendeter. 

g. In N. 181 der hebr. Handschriften der kén. Bibliothek in Berlin 
(Hymnen aus dem XVIII. Jhdt. und in Jemen gekauft) wird zu einem 
Gedichte (f. 65) am Rande bemerkt (s. Steinschneider’s Catalog, II. 
Abth., 8. 25): 8 nym A”y ndoxy own 139 Sapo wripa 29 
maswnn *p by. Das ist jedenfalls unser Autor, der sich hebriisch 
so nennt (s. oben, S. 600), und dessen Siddur-Commentar viele kabba- 
listische Zahlencombinationen enthilt. Vielleicht ist die Glosse ein 
Hinweis auf diesen Commentar. 

Unter den Quellen, welche Jahja Salih bei der Zusammenstellung 
seines Gebetbuches und bei der Abfassung seines Commentars be- 
nutzte, stehen obenan die in Jemen gebriuchlichen Gebetbiicher, deren 
gewohnliche Benennung, wie wir oben aus J.’s Commentar ersahen, 


Sudan, Plural 5*5xon (Tiklal, Tak4lil) war. Zumeist giebt der Comm. 
an, dass die bbxon oder bsbx0n 55 in Einzelheiten des Gebettextes 
mit der Gebeteordnung Maimini’s (am Ende des II. Buches seines 
Mischne-Thora: m3wn 53 mbpn 1D) iibereinstimmen. §. I, 12a, 13a, 
27 a, 28b, 29 b, 30b, 32b, 48a, 54a, 69a, 70b, 71b, 82a, 91a, 924, 
111 b, 131 b, 142 b, 153 b, 168 b, 174 a, 174 b, 177a, 199 a; Ila, gob; 
IIb, 2a, 34° b, 60b, 61a, 64a, 80a, 84a, 86a, 87a4. Aber auch ver- 
schiedene andere Angaben iiber diese specifisch jemenensischen 
Ritualbiicher enthilt Jahjié’s Commentar. J. muss sehr viele Exem- 
plare des Tikldl zu Rathe gezogen und verglichen haben, besonders 
solche, die durch ihr Alter bedeutsam waren. Zu einer auch in 
seinem Siddur aufgenommenen — arabischen — Regel iiber die mit 
dem Lulab vorzunehmenden Schwingungen bemerkt er, in allen alten 
Tiklal’s sei ausdriicklich bemerkt, dass diese Regel vom Gaon Saadja 
herstamme (IIa, 60a: nv SSxann 553 ainsn pwn mr). Sonst 


1 Aus einem alten Tiklal (9nc12 TM pow SxdoNa MRZMOw MOIPT) citirt Jahja 
Salih in der Einleitung (I, III b) folgende hebr.-arabische Vorbemerkung 
eines alten Siddur-Redactors, deren Anfang auch Gunzbourg aus seiner 
Abschrift mittheilt (R. d. E. J., XVII, 47). Sie lautet : + om xb pom ova 
DMR ID) TTT ONTO NTR NATION 7797298) NNIZIN YD] ANIN JR rININ 
FMT WA 3) TOT PD +E) OFA Toy Wake paade Norse mw 
‘DIO MEM * ONT WT yew) Saw 397 * AT Sew WD SATAN NIM 
MIM ALDI 2"P2 Pow WIN wD NV MENpP Nd YT WOM pow AEN wan 1°79 
Pa PP deve 92 PEM wpe yore A”apM son aM NTA Por pod AYNY pI) 
°° OR COPY MME yon oD. 
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sei es nicht Art der T.’s, die Namen der Autoren zu nennen; hier sei 
es ausnahmsweise geschehen, um anzudeuten, dass die genannte 
Regel auf Jemen keine Anwendung habe, wegen der abweichenden 
Orientierung dieses Landes zu Palistina.— Die klimatischen Ver- 
haltnisse Jemens nennt J. als Ursache einer anderen, allen T.’s 
gemeinsamen Einzelheit, dass sie nimlich die Dankbenediktion tiber 
den Regen an keine Bedingung kniipfen, abweichend von der im 
Schulchan Aruch (Orach Chajjim, Cap. 221) gegebenen Regel (I, 173b 
unt.: ROWE Dy? aA Syn ppns own py yon myoa Sax’ 
pnw) ona pmys ond px va yy xd ox ay nad post 
bbeona wond mtd) ones). Einmal beruft er sich nicht auf selbst 
gesehene Exemplare des T., sondern auf Kunde iiber solche (I, 132 b: 
"+e maena maw nyotpa Sdxona ‘3 nyown). Andere Anfihrungen 
der alten Tiklal’s, s. 1, 148 b, 190b, 191a, Ila, 70a und sonst. Trotzdem 
dass in der Regel die T.'s mit der Gebeteordnung Maimini's iiberein- 
stimmen, haben sie dem von diesem nicht aufgenommenen Kol-Nidre 
am Vorabend des Versdhnungstages eine Stelle gewihrt, darin Saadja 
folgend, der fiir Jemen ebenfalls eine massgebende Autoritit sei 
(Ib, 83b: (PNA DoD jo Ndbw p’yx mans Sdxsna jr 
yr. PANT Koo Den ein ow 5” ND AMO 35° Sy 79). 
Zuweilen verweist J. auf die Ubereinstimmung des lebenden Brauches 
mit dem, was die Tikldl’s vorschreiben, s. 1, 31 b: 7’) 37907 j3 IY 
bosons. Aber auch solche Falle erwahnt er, in denen der zu seiner 
Zeit giltige Brauch von dem in den T.’s enthaltenen abweicht. 
8. I, 89a (in Bezug auf den im Maaribgebet nach Ps. lxxviii. 38 
gesprochenen Psalmvers xx. 10): WY) At PIDH t3 xd Sdxonay 
yowd p34 273; I, 165a; I,77a (in Bezug auf NWOpn Owe): 
pa mond orm way on dina wed om wa aby ddxonan 221 
bina; Ila, 74b (zum Ritus von Hoschana rabba) j832 OVPA IAA 
+ gnopn Spano rwoyn Sdxona 523 xin p2r tay awd; ILb, rob. 
In Bezug auf die Lesung einzelner Worte des Gebettextes beruft sich 
J. auf die Punktation der T.’s; s. I, 100 a (Sxana WNIPI 733), 121 a, 
142 a, 161 b, 176 a, 179a (POPS YIM pryna “sn 17 prs Sdxan3, 
d. h. 73¥, nicht 3¥ in der Benediktion zur Beschneidung: WS 
wT wp). 

Anstatt des Ausdruckes Jiklal bedient sich J. zuweilen des hebr. 
Ausdrucks 0°1)7'D, seltener D'NHD. Einmal erwahnt er ein 250 
Jahre altes—also um 1500 geschriebenes — Siddur, I, 112 b: ND 
mow 7795 aap jena jw TY NIn>. Zum Pesachabend-Rituale sagt er in 
der Einleitung zur Haggada (Ila, 8a): M¥I8 593 Dwr anv wd) 
MND TDD DYWAD DYW DDI DO IpA Nsw DAD 553 jon 
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pray ora b> by quad ow. 8. noch O° DTA I, 14b, 90a; Ila, 
88b; IIb, 38a; D’WOIPA NND I, 16a, 106.4; DNV WNIS NTS 
panos I, 8b; ww omrro I, 132b, 134, 153a; fon “TD 55 
1,6b; yon pd 55 I, 27a, 90a; DWN DW OD NOW IL, 75); 
wd I, 15 b, 17 a, 107 b, 132 b; Ila, 76b; be O'5D I, 130b; 
wT Mond I, 108 a. 

Einige Tiklal's citirt Jahjé mit Angabe ihres Verfassers oder rich- 
tiger Ordners und Redaktors. 
Lowa sn answ boxbon 1 IIb, 71a. Aus demselben wird eine 
arabische Notiz citirt dariiber, dass das Neujahrs-Mussaf nicht erst 
von den Einzelnen leise gebetet, sondern nur von dem Vorbeter vor- 
getragen wird. — I, 91 b: "WWI NM YAN ‘ov (sic) Seana prdsa1 
yw? nans3 ‘nxye 51; es ist ein arabisches, nur zum Schluss ins 
Rabbinische tibergehendes Responsum, das der Urheber der Randbemer- 
kung, Jahj& Beschiri, so einleitet: ~NmtNdx pwnd. AdNDT *D yp. 
Das Responsum betrifft dieselbe Frage, wegen der sich, wie oben 
(S. 601) berichtet war, Jahjé Salih selbst an die Rabbiner von Kairo 
gewendet hat. Der Verfasser des Responsums erwihnt Moses 
Maimani als Lebenden (¥ DY TVD NII NIV OsyOdN pardx) 
und citirt dessen Gebeteordnung ("N3N4); er spricht auch von seiner 
eigenen Gebeteordnung: xAnanty mbands so sae'dxn say yan 
sondixn np 7d s2dxp ovtadnds pyad pant seeds xvnaian 
5x orpripveds saan juss im soinyx stds ppoands xin 
M993 NAISN ond3 Od) wa WA IYI. — I, 113b: ON V/A Ip D1 
wsa.—I, 131b: Yw3 Y/N 3D) (nimlich im Nischmath-Gebete : 
ynw3)). — II a, 63b: wads xn VAD DN (nimlich 37) in den 
Hoschanoth).—I, 11a: Yn ANIA [N}ary ADwn3 03097 Bw i 
INTDI VWI (iiber die Benediktion zur Thora: ANNA jN3; es ist 
N. 97 in der hebr. Sammlung der Responsen Maimini’s, Kobez I, 19). — 
IIb, 17a wird in der Uberschrift zu einer Elegie Jehuda Halevi's der 
Inhalt derselben in arabischer Sprache aus dem Siddur J. Baschiri’s 
angegeben (s. oben, S. 594, N. 14).— IIb, 52a: “VWI Y/N (Punk- 
tation eines Wortes der M7WOwN).— Ib. 66b: 57 wa Y/Ind ND 
Dyt.—Ib. r25a: 23”ed ar ove 5%7 wa M/anD nd (nimlich 
N. 2 der Selichoth, oben, S. 598; unser Commentator bekimpft mit 
Recht diese Annahme).—-Jahjaé Baschiri schrieb auch einen Tag 
(Bibelcodex) mit grammatischen Bemerkungen, die Jahjé Salih in 
seinem massoretischen Commentar sehr oft citirt. S. zu Gen. xxix. 5: 
wind INW INN ‘NN; zu Gen. ix. 29 langere Polemik gegen 


1 S. oben, S. 594: *Ywa “1 WD. 
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die von J. Baschiri vertretene Lesung ‘M1 statt 1"; zu Num. v. 23 
ein lingeres arabisches Citat. 

IL. An pry 177m Ans pop dbxdan. So citirt eine dem Com- 
mentare zur Aboda (II a, 101 b) eingefiigte Glosse, die mit AY’NN TOK 
eingeleitet ist und wohl von einem der Correctoren, Abraham b. 
Chajjim, herrihrt. Jahja Salih selbst citirt seinen Vorganger R. 
Isaak Wana (wohl ein Ortsname) sehr hiufig und meint jedenfalls 
dessen Tikldl. I, 48b: 9’ an pny 9b “a onN; 56b: Y’IND 3A 
wp $”p an pny’; 77b: m0 AD; 81b: 5% a YAY D7. Im 
Commentare zu den Hoschanoth und zu den Selichoth wird er sehr 
hiufig angefthrt, meist mit der Abkiirzung 1’N0 oder 1". S. noch 
Ila, 63b: 7x22 PNA Op AN AAD; Ib, 66a: 5”7 AN pny aA 
nba vb aN mt WY °D APD 72 DI IND (niimlich die oben S: 596 
erwihnte Akeda DON “yw ny).— Einmal (IIb, 1444, zu 1 Kon. 
viii. 13) wird Isaak Wana’s Commentar zu Pentateuch und Propheten 
citirt (D°N'32) ANN “*b). — Neubauer (J. Q. R., III, 616) erwihnt eine 
Schrift itiber Schechita und Bedika von Isaak b. Abraham 73). 

IIL. SANS YA Yn pd ‘MND 131, IIb, 52a, in Bezug auf ein 
Wort in den NIMNDWN, zugleich mit dem Tiklal J. Baschiri’s angefiihrt. 
Im Commentare zu den Hoschanoth (Ila, 77b): 7775 a7¥ 75D On 
Yr mans som a”/and. Damit ist der Commentar Jahja Zahiri’s 
zum Pentateuch gemeint (s. unten). Sein Pijjut zu Simchath Thora 
ist in unser Gebetbuch aufgenommen (s. oben, S. 592). Innerhalb 
des m250 “ND von Gabirol ist ein Gebet von ihm kabbalistischen 
Inhaltes eingeschoben (II b, 109 a-110b), mit der Uberschrift : MYP3 
12m 9/2 AIA APM man mado sansa nd$s3 Abapa 4”y wt 
(xy yoy Mary) A”’ndr asd Myo 9”n.— Jahja Zahiri ist auch 
unter den Dichtern der Pismonim-Sammlung von Calcutta vertreten 
(Monatsschrift, 1870, 8. 309); ferner in der Hymnensammlung aus 
Jemen in N. 182 der Hebr. Hschr. der k. Bibl. in Berlin (Steinschneider’s 
Catalog, II. Abth., 8.25, 26). Sein hebriischer Name lautet Zacharia 
b. Saadja b. Jakob, wie er sich in seinem Makamenwerke “D127 7D 
nennt, das um 1569 geschrieben ist. Niheres tiber dieses in der Bodley- 
ana (Cat. Neubauer, 2397) befindliche Werk s. bei Brody, D/INDD "12H, 
S. 9 ff, im Sammelbande des IX. Jahrganges der Mekize Nirdamim 
(1893). S. auch Neubauer im J. Q. R., III, 617f. In der 45. Makame 
(bei Brody, S. 23) nennt er seinen Pentateuchcommentar : by sam 


WI AY NW] ANNA. 

IV. Neben Jahj Baschiri citirt unser Commentator ‘rnd nodw/a 

fiir die Punktation eines Wortes in den Hoschanoth (II a, 63 b) und 

fiir die eines andern Wortes im Gebetrituale (I. 131 b: ‘Y’"710 WIP") 3) 
882 
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msdn sins pps ‘St mode’). Den Siddur Salomo Manzili’s citirt 
er I. 113 mit folgenden Worten: n3‘ns3 (1. dxdsn) Sdxan nen 
nya Nyy p’pT ph 9 Ay p> “Srodee andy aA eripn > 
ee mop omds same po NYY “Dy YD0IN wD OoDpen ONdy Yn. 
S. auch IIa, 82a: 9”? 130 mdw 9”sAM Y’nD31, ebenso IIb, 92 b. 
Das Epitheton Snobs (J. Q. R., XI, 141) findet sich noch bei zwei 
Jemenensern (s. Steinschneider, Katalog der Berliner Bibl., II. Abth., 
p. 9 ob., und p. 26; J. Q. R., XI, 141). 

v. 9% sasyos snp ansy Sedona no, I, 112b. Cifate daraus: 
Il b, r2ra: 5% aay “IND WD ID; 137b: NM IND 3M 
pron 5” asydx. Das Epitheton Al-Akbari (J. Q. R., XI, 482) ist 
aus Jemen bezeugt im Katalog der Berliner Bibl., Il. Abth., p. 8. 

VI. Ein alterer Zeitgenosse Jahjé Salih’s scheint gewesen zu sein 
Jehuda Sa‘di b. Salomo, dessen Einleitung zu der von ihm redigirten 
und mit Commentar versehenen Gebeteordnung unser Verfasser 
seiner eigenen Einleitung voraussendet (I. Band, II a-III b), mit 
folgender Uberschrift: M7 7//9ND TY NINI3 In> ‘nxyow NopA 
synsd Sanaw synod wived aatpn axwy andr andy 9nd j2 “yy 
man apnyad sme ov yon ndyinds. Und zum Schlusse: m0 3”Y 
Vy “yy Y/sn0 ND WTP TP NIND3 Ins "nayow. Der Name “WY 
kommt noch einmal vor auf dem Titelblatt des Ms. der Bodl., N. 1189 
(s. Neubauer, Col. 395), wenn nimlich im Namen “y¥ wD ’% statt 
Y¥ die richtige Lesung ist Y¥. Héchst wahrscheinlich ist Y¥ 
nichts anderes als “IYD; einen “YD AWD nennt Joseph Sambari 
(Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, J, 151, 8. J. Q. R., XI, 327). 
Vielleicht ein Bruder Jehuda Sa‘di’s war der von J. Salih I, 155 b 
citirte Schalom Sa‘di; 9”y2 “ye obw AAD ‘BD ‘nyo ma TDN. 
Kinen gelehrten Rabbiner (7 YO=) “YD f2 DY AND lernte Jakob 
Saphir in Jemen kennen (DD J3N, 1, 51 b). In Jahj& Salih’s Siddur- 
Commentar kommt der Name nur noch abgekiirzt vor, nimlich 
ysY’anp, s. I, 3. (in den Regeln tiber 1P37 M3737), gb, 10b, 33b, 
38a, 41 b, 44a, 55a, 71 b, 76b. Weiterhin finden sich keine solchen 
Citate; das Gebetbuch J. Sa‘di’s scheint also bloss bis zum Ende des 
wochentiagigen Friihrituales gediehen zu sein. Doch finden sich im 
Commentare zu den weiteren Theilen des Gebetbuches Citate aus den 
Notizen (D‘P'0"3) J. Sa‘di’s: I, 5a: Y’SNAD ‘pwnd BNI; 155 b: 
ypro3a y’ynD 351; ebenso II b, 63a. Vielleicht bedeutet in dem 
Citate, I, 148b oben, 149a YAN ‘pond, die Abbreviatur dasselbe 
wie Y’¥7D. Sonst ist "7D oder 7" ein Commentator des 
Gebetbuches, der sehr oft citirt wird, und der wohl mit dem in der 
nichsten Nummer zu besprechenden Ibn Sifh identisch ist. Am 
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Anfange unseres Commentares (I, 1a) steht ein lingeres mit nw 
4”) p90 eingeleitetes Citat tiber die Unantastbarkeit der tber- 
lieferten Gebettexte. Am Schlusse wird dem Citate folgende Bemer- 
kung hinzugefigt: o& ‘9 aon 55 Sy vena syed war xd ny) 
son nbnns nypn j Ny¥p. Da diese Bemerkung mit dem iiber- 
einstimmt, was in der Uberschrift zu der Einleitung Jehuda Sa‘di’s 
gesagt ist, da andererseits Citate aus 7’ oder y’""7% sich im 
ganzen Commentare D”M /' finden, so darf man schliessen, dass jenes 
an die Spitze des Commentars gestellte Citat ebenfalls aus Jehuda 
Sa‘di’s begonnenem Siddur-Commentare genommen ist. 

VII. J. (Jabji?) Ibn Siéh oder Ibn Sajj&h findet sich mehrere 
Male als Autor von Erklarungen zum Gebetbuche citirt: I, 6a 
(MN’y ’}); I, 7a (MNS 4) ID); 7b (dfters, MNS “} oder NN'¥ “} YIN); 
8b (NYP JN ANY 4) Y/N 331); 27a Open Syn ponn $n 
PDI mN’y 4) YD); 92 b (MNS 47 TAD TW NaND3 ‘NKXyD 75); 
Ila, 8a (M03 Mey 7” Sayprnd nev 721). Statt dieses vollen 
Namens findet sich sonst, und zwar sehr hiufig, in allen Theilen des 
Commentars die Abkiirzung y’""7 oder yp’ (s. oben, N.VI. Ende, 
auf dieser Seite). So I, 7b, nach den wiederholten Citaten mit dem 
vollen Namen, auf der letzten Zeile: by yona Spon 357 Ds j>), 
wo auch das Epitheton boipon die Identitit mit MNS 4} beweist. 
S. auch I, 33b: oD nn ow 2d pA Ads Saypon Sy yao) 
wp). Ib: pam 397 ww AD D>. S. noch I, 66a: *NNYD 
mwa “pa p05, ebenso IIb, 42 b.— Der Name A'S (e. Stein- 
schneider, J. Q. R., XI, 600) kommt noch, in der Form nye, bei 
Sambari (Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, I, 152, Z. 4) vor, auch nvnyde, 
ib. 153, Z. 6. 

Ausser den bisher genannten jemenensischen Ordnern und Com- 
mentatoren des Siddur werden in Jahja Salih’s Siddur-Commentar 
noch folgende Autoritaéten seiner Heimat angefiihrt. 

Aharon Iréki. §. 1a, 8a: WI PIAS PSI TW NINII NK fd) 
bw moan ’p pydaa pany imam node wns 7a ay ano wopbde.. 
Niheres tiber seine Familie findet sich bei Jakob Saphir (5D /38, 
I,100b f.). Vielleicht ist der auf MS. 168 b der Berliner k. Bibliothek 
(Steinschneider'’s Catalog, II. Abth., p.17) als Besitzer genannte Salomo 
b. Joseph payor sein Vater. — Mordechai b. Ja‘isch, S. Ila, 28a: 
WIND Maya wy 4st AND ‘nyow 2N1; Ib, 48a: ‘Nyoww AD 
"eo MDD AD ayy ey’ 7 st A” DINAD. Unter den Trigern 
des Namens Ibn Ja‘isch bei Steinschneider, J. Q. R., XI, 121, XII, 131, 
ist kein Mordechai genannt. Einer, *y’ ‘} 8M’ in Jemen, s. J. Q. R., 
III, 620. — Pinchas b. Salomo ‘Irdki, der Bruder des eben genannten 
Aharon Iriki. Ein Responsum an S4lih, den Grossvater unseres Com- 
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mentators, erwihnt dieser an der Spitze eines Werkes. unmittelbar 
nach der Einleitung Jehuda Sa'di’s (I. Bd., IIb: Sy anwn ‘ns w D3 
“an 37M TAD SW no bx SSxsnaw andpn aay ww pry 
rey nbey Vso spr ndy See nnden + «+ n’’ndt preny nan one). 
Aus einer Handschrift desselben citirt er eine Erklarung zum Kaddisch 
(I, 29b: DMN W’aNDD Ddvn DIN TW nInsd3 Ind ‘nNyow AD 
jnm Y’anps wn Sy yn pny Anson ynon andy anos 4 
}79n). — Saadja Omar Halevi. 8. I, 856: “V’an0> AYMD pmBN 
maowS yn jpynw (die Akeda vor Mincha) 5”? "$n “ny NYO 
nbn win ann Se 2”na3. Die Synagoge Jahja Halevi’s (Alscheich) 
ist die von Jakob Saphir (I, 101 a) als eine der grossen Synagogen 
Jemen’s erwihnte. — Saadja Kett'i. 8.1, 26b: ND 7 Nand ‘nxyo 
ayw 77 Sey 435 ow 5” yop RMD. Den Namen Kett‘i verzeichnet 
Steinschneider nicht. — Uber Joel Ibn Schoeib s. Steinschneider, Catal. 
Bodl., Col. 1400. — Sehalom al-Sab‘ant, I, 64b: “7d 33 ‘NNYD 
sepayds nde. Auch im massoretischen Commentar zur Bibel citirt 
thn unser Autor in Bezug auf die Lesung 17) in Gen. ix. 29 (s. oben, 
S. 606, N. I, Ende); jedoch ist der Name sowohl bei Ginsburg, als in 
der jerusalemischen Ausgabe des INN mit D statt ) geschrieben. Die 
interessante Anfihrung lautet: ans3v m dy JIN POB ‘MNT 133 
(Ginsburg mdxy) noxy nnn yrndn nasa ya wxDay ody ano 
onan std opr ans monn $”’.— Schalom al-Schebzi. II, 74), 
sox ’B vow on ‘pa Ot aw mby saa’nnd snxyo aw. Wohl 
identisch mit dem Dichter "2'Y 5x nox (s. Jakob Saphir, I, 82 ff.), 
der also auch einen Pentateuchcommentar (wohl D'2* NON) verfasst 
hat.— Schalom b. Joseph Kareach. I, 30b: ‘02ND INN Syd *nNyD 
map Roy 4) ody np iow ONwNIN; ib. 3oa: Map ody Ino B’D 
+++mbup pD2.— Salomo der Schreiber. I, 65b: 32ND ‘NNYD 
yo meron nnby 9m ty nano inna qw523.— Zacharia der Arct, 
NDT MD “4, oder abgekiirzt 11%. Ofters werden seine Erliu- 
terungen zu Maimani’s Mischne Thora citirt; s. I, 6a: Wt 
Spa o”and wpa; gi b: NDIA NDT W/aAD pIONI; 442: 
xen and; 46a: 02”p5nd wpa NE MAD; 1708: AN 
+e spa; 0b: 29 Sy 2a N”9n ws YpIoNa AY’sn (also im 
Namen Abraham Maimini's). 8. auch die Fussnote, Ila, 25a.— 
Zacharia (Jahj&é) ibn Suleiman der Arzt schrieb im Jahre 1430 den 
YDNN wisd (s. Steinschneider, Catal. Berl., I. Abth. S. 71); er 
commentirte auch andere Schriften Maimfini's (s. ib., S. 66 und 78). 
S. auch Neubauer, J. Q. R., III, 615; Cat.der MSS. des British Museum, 


Or. 2746. 
Im massor. Commentar unseres Autors zur Bibel sind noch folgende 
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zwei heimische Autorititen angefiihrt: B. Abraham aus San‘a. Zu 
Ezech. xlvi.10, Alle jemenensischen Bibelhandschriften (}§2°N ‘BD b>) 
lesen D373) st. ONNYI) (entsprechend dem 13973) in V.8): 3) 
7 4n2 5) Xp ‘DsND pop one 2 39nd "MNT. Diese Variante 
im Bibeltexte ist sonst nicht bezeugt.— David b. Amram aus Aden. 
Zu Deut. v.9: [TY WS TaN Oy 47 7 -7/N BND DYN ODDS. 
Es ist das der Autor, dem man ohne triftigen Grund die Autorschaft 
des Midrasch Haggadol zugeschrieben hat. 8S. Neubauer, J. Q. R., III, 
615, und dazu Kohut, Proceedings etc. Abou Manzur Al Dhaméri, 
p. 1of.; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl., XX, 135. 

Den Midrasch Haggadol citirt J. b. Salih zweimal, beidemal als 
Werk Abraham Maimfini’s (s. dazu Jakob Saphir, I, 76b). I, 178b: 
‘a3 3097 Sy 93 paTaN 37 ny dy wats NvAd No pO 
pa; I, rota: O”a070 Sy v2 DATAN WIN TA OTT’ DXYD 7D) 
npin ‘ym nap sany Syn wis. Vielleicht meint er dasselbe 
Werk bei der Anfahrung eines ¥’> 5y13 wypd» (I, 36). 

Anonym citirt er einen jemenensischen Autor Ila, 58b: ‘8 
‘sy jovnn ‘nano ’x nand. Die alten Bibelhandschriften seiner 
Heimat citirt er einige Male in seinem Siddur-Commentar als 
iin (Plur. von ixn), s. I, 138b (7NHNA AD 5>3); IIa, 28b, 29a; 
ILb, 79 b.. Im mass. Bibelcommentar beruft er sich fortwihrend 
auf dieselben (zu Gen. xxix. 13: MW JNI'N). Die jenen Bibel- 
handschriften vorausgehende grammatische Schrift (in arabischer 
Sprache) —s. 2. d. E. J., XXIII, 238 —citirt er als jxNN NAN, 
I, 121 a, 162b (im mass. Commentar zu Gen. xlix. 26, Deut. ix. 4, 
Jos, xiii. 22: JAN NIN; zu Num. xxxi. 8, Deut. xviii. 13: NIIND 
INA ww 39yR; zu Deut. xxii. 25: jRINT wIY D’OyoN NIN ; 
zu Gen, xix. 4: INMM NIN; s. auch zu Gen. 1. 5: INNA NON). 

Einen arabischen Commentar zu den D'P"D 135Y Maimini’s citirt 
J. b. S. im mass. Comm. zu Exod. xvi. 30: OTP D’NWNS INNO? 
mysem pop w29 pra “2 n”’y— Ein ahnliches Citat im Com- 
mentar zur Pesach-Haggada (II a, 23 b): DWAR yoand ‘neyo j2 
ay Sa. Anfihrungen der D'WN7 s. noch I, 80b, 109 a, 126 b. 

Die bisher angegebenen jemenensischen Quellen und Autoren bilden 
nur einen geringen Theil der in Jahja Salih’s Siddur-Commentare 
benutzten und angefiihrten Litteratur. Es hat kulturgeschichtliches 
Interesse zu beobachten, welche Erzeugnisse der jiidischen Litteratur 
sowohl Europas als des Morgenlandes und welche Druckwerke im 
fernen San‘é dem gelehrten Commentator in der zweiten Hiilfte 


1 Die Stelle lautet: mwp md We Sn nmin) Arwen mie nm je Dore 
ere $9 D2 mm 9s Dap? povoe wp Nie fie Tn ogy Te KN TDW 


Too same, 
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des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts zuginglich waren. Andererseits wird 
eine Ubersicht der in unserem Gebetbuch-Commentare citirten Werke 
sowohl den Commentar selbst als die Gelehrsamkeit und geistige 
Richtung seines Verfassers charakterisiren. 

Zuniichst sei bemerkt, dass ausser den Gebetbiichern seiner Heimat 
(den Tikldl’s) Jahjé Salih auch andere Gebetbiicher, sowohl hand- 
schriftliche als gedruckte, verglichen und deren Lesarten und 
sonstige Einzelheiten erdrtert hat. Er erwahnt oft die im Druck ihm 
vorliegenden Gebetbiicher mit allgemeinen Bezeichnungen: ‘5D 
Diet, I, 135a; DIWIW MND Ny¥ps, I, 1oza; OWI Nd, Ila, 47b, 
76b, Ib, 63a; DOI 34, I, 141a; DOTA D'DIHIW OMT, 
I, 56a, 59a; NIWD ODI, I, rob; DWINA DOW, I, 62a, 131 b, 
Ib, 73a; D'PIND O'DWII, Ib, 53b; ODT NYP, I, 114b; DrE’HIDd 
DINK, ib.; ONIN orrwin 59, I, 134b; OWN AND. DB, 
I, 63 b. Er citirt die spanischen Gebetbiicher, I, 112b: D'DIE73 
TNBD "TDI; den italienischen Siddur, NOON WNDS, I, 33 b (s. auch 
I, 2014: oom ovmpon Sy Md137); die Gebetbiicher der Deutschen, 
T, 51 b (DYISWK NTO), I, 55 a (13012 ODN 1S°DN D'TIIWN *NTD3), 
I, 108. (122WN NID $3 now j>)). Er kennt den rdmischen Siddur: 
I, 16b (MO WDA); I, 33b (NOI AON WIDI Da); I, 10gb (IW 
DIDI 7DI7 “NTN YN); die Siddurim Isaak Luria’s, I, 114. (“WID3 
*/’xn). Den Siddur R. Amrams citirt er nur nach Abudraham. 
Handschriftliche Siddurim, “3 O°D, werden I, 177 a citirt.— Unter 
pon “yw AWD (IL b, 68a, vgl. I, 46a: IY WD) ist wohl das in 
Venedig 1710 erschienene Werk (Catal. Bodl., N. 3332) gemeint. 

Oft wird abn WD citirt: I, 16a (neben MON D); 32a, 32 b, 47b, 
gta; Ila, 8a, gab (Adm WNDI DI DHT WD mM); 18 a (inner- 
halb des Textes der Pesach-Haggada : abn WIDI NYO) Mt), 23 b, 64a, 
71a, 88b (5m WiDs 33 DEW 3D, nur hier 9/5n, mit den 
Strichelchen) ; IIb, 83a (7? DYD Ip'nyA ovo Awe AM WII NIT }D, 
nimlich den oben S. 14 erwihnten Pijjut zum Abende des Versséhnungs- 
tages sandy O'N). In diesen Citaten handelt es sich stets um 
Lesungen des Gebettextes; und aus zwei der Citate geht hervor, dass 
ein gedruckter Siddur gemeint ist. abn ist wohl Aleppo (Haleb, arab. 
adn, hebr. 71¥ DN). Dass es sich um einenSiddur von Aleppo handelt, 
beweist der Umstand, dass jener, wie Jahjé Salih angiebt, ihm ent- 
nommene Pijjut syndy oN Sason Halevi zum Verfasser hat, dessen 
Dichtungen, besonders fiir die Bussezeit bestimmte, in Gebetssamm- 
lungen von Haleb enthalten sind, S. Zunz, Litteraturgeschichte der 
syn. Poesie, S. 531 f.; Neubauer, Catal. Bodl., N. 1090 (Col. 289 f.). 
Jedoch weder ist mir sonst die Schreibung abn fiir Aleppo (vgl. Elkan 
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N. Adler im Kaufmann-Gedenkbuche, S. 128 ff.), noch ein gedruckter 
Siddur von Aleppo bekannt. 
Gebetbiicher, Commentare zum Siddur, und sonstigeliturgischeSchriften. 


W771 NN ’D (erschien 1709, 1764, Catal. Bodl., N. 2285), I, 61 b, meist 
Wx, I, 4a, 42 und sonst.— 5”? pay ann sa'ny dx m3 “ND, IIb, 
78 a (ersch. 1745-7, 8. Benjacob, p. 662, N. 766).— Dv n> ’D, I, 124b, 
IIb, 35 b, meist gekiirzt ”’N3 (ersch. 1700, s. Benjacob, ib., N. 759).— 
YWVD3 FDA ON “4, Einl, p. va unt.; vgl. j73n A’, I, 204 b, IIa, 
43b. Es ist Chajjim Kohen b. Abraham aus Aleppo, starb vor 1662 
(s. Steinschneider, Catal. Bodl., Col. 829). Sein — von J. b. §. hand- 
schriftlich citirtes — Gebetbuch erwihnt auch Asulai (ed. Benjacob, 
I, 59): “oNn * Sy abana mas ao1.— ove” ndan seaport, 
IIb, 88b; Ow Ndpn Wd, Ila, 82a und 95 b; oft bloss nN ’D 
(I, 8a, 16a, 38 a, 48a, 82 a, 135 a) oder auch “A bya (I, 8b, 40a, 554, 
57a, 149 a, Ila, 60b, an der letzteren Stelle als an 37 bezeichnet). 
Weder bei Steinschneider, noch bei Benjacob finde ich diesen Siddur 
genannt.— Unter *’n kann aber auch 3py’ myn, Meir b. Gabbai’s 
Comm. zum Gebetbuche, gemeint sein, welches Werk I, 53a und 81 b 
ausdriicklich citirt ist.— Sehr oft ist citirt ein Werk ‘71D, oder 
Y/ND, ohne dass irgendwo die Abbreviatur aufgelést wire (I, 3 b, 13 b, 
14b, 34a, 35a, 70b und oft). — ban na, I, 31b, 35 b, 51a, 1314, 
auch gekiirzt n’"3. Sollte Chajjim Bochner’s Commentar zum Siddur 
gemeint sein? S, Benjacob, S. 24, N. 487 Ende. Desselben WIN 18 
(erschien 1671) ist einige Male (I, 29 b, 30b, 158b) angefiihrt. — Ein 
Commentar zum Siddur wird mit der Abkiirzung D’nd citirt: I, 23b, 
34 (MYMOWNT Min dD BI DD ‘DI ‘NN), 55 b (ebenso), 80b; IIb, 
102 b,—D'D’ NIDN, stets “ON: I, 50a, 55 b und oft, II, 79a (BDI 
“pn wip). Es ist das dei Benjacob, p. 193, N.678, niher beschrie- 
bene Werk. — Ein Siddurcommentar, den ich nicht identificiren kann, 
wird unter dem Titel D'2¥" ‘Na’ angefiihrt : I, 19a, 55 b, 70 b, 143 a.— 
Nathan Hannover’s }Y¥ "WY, I, 71b; IL b, 34 b.— Nay ‘npn ’D 
(8. Benj., S. 670, N. 903), I, 101 b, 111 a, 112a.— NIMyH AID ws 
(s. Benj., 8. 351, N. 1749), I, 82a.— P32" T3yd, von Aharon Berechja 
b. Mose, oft citirt (2’"D, I, 63 b, 81 a). — Jesaja Romanin’s D'32D “D1 
(Benj., 8. 308, N. 756), I, 106b.— ony "Nw, ein (unbekannter) 
Commentar zu den Kinoth, II b, 6b, 10b, 18a.— "3 INN NIK /D, 
I, 54a (zum Priestersegen), — 73.2 “ON ’D, I, 65 a, Ila, 35 b. — 
DYN DY “AN (s. Benj., p. 64, N. 159), I, 168 a, 185 b.—wIpo NNIy 
(der dritte Theil von Menachem Lonsano’s M7" ‘nw), I,131b.— Sion 
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(s. Benj., p. 213, N. 46), I, 55a.+- YY ji von Immanuel Ricchi 
(s. Benj., p. 135, N. 273), Ila, 19a (wo ‘PN in ‘Pp °N getrennt 
werden muss), IIb, 102 b, — 8p3 5” srdme 92710 md INNA DION 
j* 777, Il b, 63a (von Joseph Samega, s. Catal. Bodl., Col. 1523). — 
Nick& NS (von Meir b. Samuel Benvenisti, Benj., p. 31, N. 606), Ila, 4a. 

Commentare zur Pesach-Haggada: Isaak Abrabanel’s NDDN n3r, I, 
142 b; Simon b. Zemach Duran’s 7ywow }*3', Ila, 12a und oft ; Chajjim 
Benvenisti's PY NOD, 1,139b (jp st. j'I 9, vgl. Levy, III, rg0ab); 
Moses Pesante’s NOBN NPIn (s. Catal. Bodl., Col. 1981), oft zur Hag- 
gada citirt, meist nur mit der Abkiirzung 5”’077; Aharon Teumim’s 
VIAN AVD (s. Benj., S. 127, N. 69), Il a, 31 b; Jakob Emden’s DoDw “yw 
(Benj., S. 128, N. 119), Ila, 19b. Zu einem Ausdrucke in dem alpha- 
betischen Stiicke NON3 ANN der jemenensischen Pesach-Haggada, II a, 
23a, wird eine sonst nicht vorkommende Quelle so citirt: sSinpam 


Pawn) wD. Es kann Naphtali Ginzburg’s ¥9 yaw ‘OND gemeint 
sein, welches Werk (erschien 1708, Benj., 8S. 401, N. 259) auch einige 
Erklirungen zur Pesach-Haggada enthilt. Ubrigens ist dieses Werk 
bei unserem Autor einige Male (I, 161 a, 167 b, 172 b, II, 2a) mit der 
Abbreviatur "Y’W) citirt. 

Eine fortwihrend citirte und stark excerpirte Quelle unseres 
Siddur-Commentars ist David Abudraham, in der Regel als FS Yala ba 
angefihrt. 

Von den Werken der halachischen Litteratur, die Jahja Ibn Salih 
anfihrt, steht obenan Maimfini’s Mischne Thora, von dem er auch 
alte Handschriften beniitzte; s. I, 142a (0309 "BD 523 NIN }D 
ow 5), 179 b (7 NIN ODT O”73N9N9)), 177. ("3 O30 3); 
Ila, 84b (9’y OWRD > DI”) MINNDWI INNYD Iw). Aber 
auch Jakob b. Ascher’s und Joseph Karo's Codices werden fortwiihrend 
angefiihrt, sowie die Commentare zu letzteren. Andere hierher ge- 
hérige Werke: Abraham Jarchi, 17307 (sehr oft).— Abraham 
Oppenheim, D738 bun (I, 91b).— Arje Finzi, "8 3, s. Benj., 
S. 94, N. 81 (I, 7a, 40b). — Bachja b. Ascher, YANN indy (1, 112a).— 
Chajjim Algazi, "NM 33 (I, 172.a).— Chajjim Bochner, DYN MN, 
s. Benj. 8. 24, N. 487 (Ila, 6b; IIb, 84 b)?.— Chajjim Benvenisti, 
ndytan_ n> (I, 46b, 54a, 62b).— Ders, Advan no» Ww (I, 43.2, 
und oft, stets: 3”2¥).—Chajjim Abulafia, WIP ‘NPN (I, 174 b). — 
Chajjim Kohen, 807 (I, 148a; 8D 145b)ist wohl DN ND, der erste 
Theil des Werkes DYN “NP, zum I. Theile des Schulchan Aruch; 
s. Steinschneider, Catal. Bodl., Col. 829, Benj., S. 205, N. 45 (I, 


' S. auch den Massoretischen Commentar (in den folgenden Anmerkungen 
als M, C. citirt) unseres Verfassers zu Num. xi, 17. 
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146a: "pd ’D).— Chizkija da Silva, WIN '"D, sehr oft. — Ders., 
on OY, s. Benj., S. 324, N. 1114 (I, 2a). — Eleazar aus Worms, Mp7 
(sehr oft). — Elija Spira, Nb mx (Ila, 6b; I1b, 84b).— Jakob 
Chagis, I, 138a: X’xp “0 ’a ’n w”pbn ‘pa pann nD; I, 138d: 
syp 0 2"n w”pbna man eyed men; I, 77a: 210 pd dD; Ia, 
za: b”’pdn MBDA PINN Y/sAD (ein Responsum); IIb, 11a: "7 
0p Sb 3m w’pbn ‘oa pox; I, 8a: 1p 2D NX’n b”pdn nawn; 
IIb, 17b': Bp joo 3n pba nawna; I, 35a: MEP “Dd Xn Opn. 
Dieses Werk von Jacob Chagis wird sonst nicht erwihnt ; es gehért 
wohl zu den bei Asulai (S. 87, N. 219) erwihnten verlorenen Werken 
(masa oman ae y’y Sy san 3aSp).— Derselbe, non ndnn 
(I, 42 b). — Jakob Landau, "38 (I] a, 60a). — Jakob Levi Méln, ban 
(I, 10a, 62 b). — Jehuda Léb Pochawitzer, DOIN '737 ’D (I, 29a). — 
Derselbe, O%3N 7133 (I, 66 a, 66 b, 93 b, 113 b). — Derselbe, ndiba nbip, 
s. Benj., 8. 103, N. 68 (I, 8a, 50 b, 55 a, 198 a). — Jehuda b. Manoach, 
M¥ “3 (I, 26 a, 159 b).—- Jehuda Taitazak, TNT NNW (II a, 12 a).— 
Jesaia b. Abraham, 30° “N3 (I, 167a und oft). — Jissachar b. Mor- 
dechai Ibn Susan, "3¥’" pn (I, 112a, 138 b, 163 a, 167 a, 191 a). — 
Isaak Jeschurun, MWIN O95 (I, 179b). — Israel Misrachi, YAN "5 
(I, 187b).— Joseph David aus Salonik, 317 M3, erschien 1750, s. 
Benj., S. 72, N. 300 (Ila, 30b).— Kolbo (12 53), sehr oft citirt.— 
Manoach b. Simon, Commentar zu Maimini's M. Th. (II a, 10 b). — 
Mas‘id Chai Rokeach, Mpin Awd (I, 160b, 168b, 171 b; besonders 
die im Eingange des Buches gegebenen Ausziige aus Abraham 
Maimfini werden fleissig citirt: I, 52 b, 91 b, 175 a, 178b, 1824; IIb, 
65 b).— Mejuchas b. Samuel, 7787 "5 (I, 170b, 177 b, 187 b; Ia, 
30b).— Menachem Mendel Auerbach, DP? Ny (I, 66 a, 92 a, 148 a). 
— Mordechai Jafe, w35 (I, 39 b). — Moses b. Chabib, DWE 63 (I, 
176 b). — Derselbe, DN MDD (II a, 60a).— Moses Chagis, Mapn upd 
(I, 65 a, 155 b, 167a) . — Moses b. Nachman, I, 1ob (zur Zahlung der 
Gebote)*.— Naphtali Hirsch Goslar, 7¥ D179 (I1 a, 4 a). — Sabbathai 
Ventura, D1Y 3) (IIa, 30b).— Schalom Algasi, ma>n ‘Dy (I, 
177 a). — Samuel b. Joseph, 7*N nbvy, s. Catal. Bodl., Col. 2430 
(I, 55a: ny bya pdibn). — Simon b. Zemach Duran, 58" NANEN, 
Abschnitt des Ty"0w jf’, s. Catal. Bodl., Col. 2607 (II b, 105 b, 106.a).— 
Simson b. Zadok, 73WN (I, 148 a).—Zidkija b. Abraham, ppd ‘Saw 
(I, 17 b und oft).— &3n ’D (I, 33a).— Das Sammelwerk Ow” Non 
(Benj., 8. 656, N. 642) ist I, 138 a angefiihrt. — Ein halachisches Werk 
few Mp ist angefthrt I, 112a (7% fod NNN jew mrp ‘D3 jy") 


1 M. C. zu Gen, xi. 32. 
* §. noch M,C, zu Num. xiv. 24 (mox ‘pea 7”3077). 
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und I, 166a (jew mp ’D3 35). — Von Mischna-Commentaren ist der 
Obadja Bertinoro’s angefiihrt (I, 180b: 95) und Isaak Ibn Gabbai’s 
nna 45 (I, 117 b). 

Die gaondische Litteratur ist durch die Halachoth Gedoloth (oft) 
vertreten. Auch Hai Gaon wird citirt: I, 57a (87 “9 DWI ‘NNYD ON) 
jN3), aber aus zweiter Hand. Jedoch findet sich ein—sonst meines 
Wissens nicht vorkommendes—Responsum Hai’s (in aram. Sprache) 
angefiihrt (II b,60b), mit dem eine Leseart zum Neujahrsgebete ge- 
rechtfertigt wird. — Von Saadja wird ausser den Hoschanoth (s. oben, 
S: 592) und bibelexegetischen Einzelheiten (s. unten) das Myon ’D 
citirt (I, 61a: Myon ‘D2 AMYD 34 MDM 193), womit ein Theil 
seines Siddur gemeint sein kann. 

Folgende Responsenwerke werden von Jahjaé Salih angefiihrt: 
Abraham Boton, 25 0nd (I, 33a).— Abraham b. Mordechai Halevi, 
ov) m3 (1, 64b, 111 b, 138.a, 172a). — Chajjim Sabbathai (I, 1va: 
mH_I whan). — David Ibn Abi Zimra, MawnN (I, 38a, 65 a). — 
Ephraim Kohen, D'S “yw (I, 78 a). — Jakob Castro, MIIwN (1, 63a: 
wp’, I, 6a, 13b).— Joseph Halevi Nasir, 01 AMD (I, 167 a).— 
Joseph Taitazak (IL a,84b: 2789 yo‘D YMAwWna pon dyn 347).— 
Israel Isserlein, jU77 NON (I, §7 a).— Levi b. Chabib, MAwN (I, 15 a, 
109 b).— Mordechai b. Jehuda Halevi, DY) ‘397 (I, 180a).— Moses 
Israel aus Rhodus, WW) NXwid (I, 164a).— Moses Trani, D’3A MAwN 
(Ila, 41 b; vgl. I,185a: 80D 09). — Reuben Misrachi, 0°93 j*yd 
(I, 85 b, 159a; Ila, 20b).— Sabbathai Jona, x09 ww (I, 176 b).— 
Samuel Aboab, bxiov 125 (I, 1664; Ia, 82a, IIb, 88 b). — Samuel 
Isaak aus Salonik, bein jON2 (I, 28a).— Salomo b. Simon Duran 
(I, orb: w2’wn “wn). — Samuel und Simson Bacharach, WN DIN 
(I, 50b)%. 

ITb, 119 b: 97 PAD Y/9 NWN NN. Das ist ENDO A Apy’ ’9, 
dessen Responsen erst 1818 im Drucke erschienen sind. Unser Autor 
besass also eine Handschrift derselben. Vgl. Asulai, I, 87 f.; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, 8. 364 (Marvége). 

Der Kabbala ist in unserem Siddurcommentar eine bedeutende, aber 
nicht zu sehr hervortretende Stelle eingeraumt. Immerhin sind die 
Hinweise auf die kabbalistische Litteratur zahlreich genug. Der 
Sohar wird sehr oft citirt (s. I, 24a: 1’y Y’2W" wIpA “NDA wm 
movnn “B); auch der in Salonik 1597 zuerst, erschienene WIN “Wt 
(J, 93a, 111a; Ila, 24b). Einen anonymen handschriftlichen Com- 
mentar zu einem Hauptbestandtheil des Sohar (NID N'Y) citirt der 
Verfasser Ila, 79a (ANDY AMID 097 Sy %D YD DYIDNPI ‘NNT 
5”: ain “wobna). Folgende kabbalistische Autoren werden von ihm 





1 Salomo Ibn Adret’s Responsen, N. 164, M. C. zu Gen. xxv. 27. 
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angefihrt: Abraham Asulai, 7M ‘7t, Com. zum Sohar (I, 56a, 59b). 
— Derselbe, pnnaxd spn (I, 179 a).— Abraham Galanti, D°5)3 bp 
(I, 44b). — Abraham Sason (I, 186a: [ww 8”, ohne Nennung des 
Werkes). — Benjamin b. Mattatia, #7pN Nb (I, va, 7a, und oft).— 
Chajjim Vital, AWITP “yw (I, 13a, 47a, 1434). — David Ibn Abi Simra, 
NI 73 (I, 106a; Ila, 20b).— David b. Jehuda Hachasid, yt “WS, 
als Hschr. gebracht bei Benjacob, S. 24, N. 479 (Ila, 60b: ‘87 Dw 
pre ng po Abap poy pomp II; Ib: Wona YA yr one ’o1, 
wo der Vater statt des Sohnes genannt ist). — Eleazar Perls, 73M 3p 
(IIb, 34 b). — Jakob Zemach, M¥D1 3) (I, 81.a,114b; IIb, 56b). — 
Jehuda Chajjat, ON “BD, d. i. der Commentar 7717" NN zu Perez 
b. Isaak’s Werke ON MD"YO (I, 27a). —Jehuda Lob b. Simon, 7° 
M7, s. Benjacob, S. 452, N. 643 (II b, 45 a). — Jehuda Chalaz, D12n ’o 
(I, 38a und oft; Ila, 60b: yy'> M93p3 DODD NAW ADIN TBD 5 
yay xa 525), — Jesaja Horwitz, nan mim) +2, sehr oft. — Im- 
manuel Ricchi, DYDN Nw (I, 112 a, 168 a). — Joseph Gikatilla, "yw 
MUS (I, 27 a). — Joseph Karo, DW “P39 (I, 29a und sonst). + Isaak 
Luria, MMI ’D (I, 42b, 138a), DYudI7D (I, 160a; Ia, 14b), M9 
Yaxn (I, 10gb); “and wpm vans (Ila, 26a); xn Dd 
(I, 138a). Die zwei letzten Schriften finden sich sonst nicht ver- 
zeichnet. — Isaak Scheni, OMY’ AND (I, 38 a). — Israel, 7 *3ND 
bene (II b, 85 b), vielleicht das bei Benjacob, S. 249, unter N. 349 
verzeichnete Werk. — Israel aus Belezicz, YIN mipd» (I, 92a; IIa, 714, 
89 a). — Meir b. Gabbai, on>x MINT, das auch WPT Ny genannte 
Werk, s. Benj., 8. 428, N. 40 (II b, 118 a; s. auch I, 91 a) \— Menachem 
Azarja di Fano, 7”Md NAY NIK, dass. wie MOND AIwY (I, 1464), 
s. Benj., 8. 452, N. 643; 7”ND =] NPN WN, der 1. Abschnitt des 
Werkes; M’”2Nd ='n b> DON “WOND, der zweite Abschnitt desselben 
(I, 38a, 40 b, 47b); BNyR WNKd, der 7. Abschnitt desselben (I, 
133.a); MN W, der 18. Abschnitt desselben (I, 161b); 1nd = 
PT WN AON (I, 118 b; Ib, 39 b). — Derselbe, 731 *535 (II b, 84 a).— 
Menachem Recanati, nbann “5 (I, 16a; bw mbana ” ‘), I, 18a; 
‘oN DO” TD, I, 23b).— Derselbe, MINT Sy enwD (I, 23b).— 
Moses Chalaz, D127 “DD (I, 30a). Gemeint sind die Zusiitze zu dem 
oben erwihnten Werke seines Grossvaters Jehuda Chalaz.— Moses 
b. Jakob, MINI Ww (I, 38b, 47b; I, 111 b und 143b ist Moses b. 
Nachman als Autor genannt). 8S. Benjacob, S. 569, N. 358. — Moses 
Kordovero, D915 ’D, d. i. O°2709 DIM (I, ga, 54a, 108b). Dasselbe 
Werk ist gemeint I, 33b: JX TY OMNIA *D4yI po; I, 66b: 
p73 Joya p’p 7. — Nathan Mannheim, 2°N) 7s’, Commentar zu 
Meir Popper’s {M2 NINO, Benjacob, 8.276, N. 47 (Ila, 36 b). — Perez 
1 M. C. zu Deut. xxxii. 6. 
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Kohen, minban misao (I, 30a, 31 b). — Samuel Galico, D°31O" D'Dy 
(I, 48a, 54b, 64a: yo’"n, d. i. Menachem Azarja di Fano, der 
Zusiitze zum Werke schrieb, IIa, 48a). — Schemtob Ibn Gaon, DY "N3 
310 (I, 56b, 87a). — Schalom b. Moses, qb wip, Commentar zum 
Sohar (I, 19 a). — Zebi b. Jerachmeel, ‘3¥ NIN, Commentar zu 
“7t ‘1P'N (II b, 6 b). — Anonyme Werke: medan /D (I, 100 b); 
"72 °2aN (I, 108b; Ila, 47b), bei Benjacob nicht verzeichnet ; ’D 
snx wrip> Fans (Ila, 67a); 7 3nd (Ila, 19 b).— DY 2IpHA, I, 
15 &, 308, 147 4. 

Bibelexegese und Homiletik sind besonders mit ihren spiteren Er- 
zeugnissen vertreten. Es werden folgende Autoren citirt: Abraham 
Ibn Esra (I, 19a und oft). Zum Ausdrucke }¥°XN by in einer Elegie 
des 9. Ab (II b, 29b) bemerkt der Commentar: '¥’”9 MY) MWD jy 
23 mov y’3Nw. Gemeint ist jedenfalls Jes. xxii. 4, wo aber weder 
Raschi noch Abraham Ibn Esra das Wort 38°NN erkliren. — Abraham 
Menachem Rapaport, ndida ann (I, 134 b)!.— Abraham Saba, )7¥ 
0n (Il b, 47 b).— Abieser Selig Margolioth, "M33 403 (IIa, 65 b: 
M32 DD “D3 *133YWN7 3771; auch Asulai, II, 68, N. 51: ‘323WN 30 /2’5). 
— Asarja Figo, ovnyd m22 (I, 177). — Bachja b. Ascher (sehr oft). — 
Benjamin Kohen, "2°22 533 (I, 45 b, 47b, 144; IIb, 65 a).— Chajjim 
Abigdor, DN yy "5 (I, 22 b). — Chajjim Abulafia (I, 78a: X’n7nDd 
nd "ns ‘D3; gemeint ist sein Werk OVNA py) ?.— Chajjim Ibn Attar, 
Dvn WS (I, 21 b, 92 b; IL b, 50a). — Chajjim b. Zebi Hirsch aus Posen, 
DYN OD (I, 58b, 93b; Ila, 39b).— David Amado, 15 ndnn (IIb, 
105 a). — David Kimchi (sehr oft). — David b. Salomo Modena, 
7 WBI, s. Benj., S. 400, N. 243 (Einl., vb; I, 34 b, 109 b). — Elieser 
b. Nissim Ibn Schangi, }'1) N17 (I, 80a). — Elija b. Chajjim, 13897 
TON “AE YNNIWITA (IIb, 7ob); gemeint ist sein Werk TAY ON jn, 
auch wx 937 8ON genannt. — Elija Misrachi, Supercomm. zu Raschi 
(I, 77a und sonst). — Jakob b. Ascher, DOA by9 ’D zur Thora 
(I, 119b)*.— Jakob Alfandari, N7 W& (I, 80b; IIb, 94a). — Jakob 
Lombroso (I, 48 b: }3NNN) “B3); gemeint ist sein Werk nn) 42 xdn 4. 
Jehuda di Modena, 7717' [37% (I, 55 b).— Jehuda Rosanes, NWS 
D'395 (I, 103a, 128a). — Immanuel Ricchi, {¥ TN, I, 13a, 18 b, und 
oft. — Isaak Ibn Gamil, ona “7 7 ‘wD (I, 85 b; Ila, 18b: 2”, 
17b: 39); gemeint ist sein JON) ON, s. Benj., S. 196, N. 735.— 
Isaak Ibn Schangi, PM¥* INI (I, 114 a).— Isaak b. Moses Ibn Arrojo, 
Sx miminan (I, 107a; IIb, 42a).— Levi b. Gerson, Comm. zu Samuel 


1M. C. zu Num, xii. 1. 2M. C. zu Exod. xxi. 2. 


3 M. C. zu Gen. xi. 32. 
* M. C. zu 1 K6n, viii. 31; Ps. xlviii. 14; Dan. xii. 7. 
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(I, 103a).— Meir Tarnopol, jOpm “KON (Ila, 20a). — Menachem 
b. Moses, Ty) M3 (I, 11b, 44b).— Moses Alscheich (I, 72b und 
sonst). — Moses Galante, ondwn nat (I, 57b, 113a; Ila, 28b). — 
Derselbe, 0°313 bp (I, 44 b). — Moses b. Nachman, ™1N7 “*B (I, 55 b). 
—Nathan Spira, mpwoy nbz (I, 76 b, 92a). — Salomo Jizchaki, 
Raschi (dfters).— Salomo b. Melech (sehr oft)'.— Salomo Alkabiz, 
nba ni (I, 83a).—Salomo Amarillo, mow 6 (I1b, gob: w”5 
ywr0dx). — Samuel Laniado, mn ‘3 (I, 17a, 56 b, 68 b, 69 a, 71 b, 
115a, 147 b; IIb, 105 a) ®. 

Von Saadja’s exegetischen Schriften citirt unser Autor den Commentar 
zu Daniel (IIb, 144a: 0 “D Sx32 AMIYD 139 WD 1D; 1768: 
Yr myyD 139 wD), zu Dan. vii. 9); die Ubersetzung der Psalmen 
(II b, 83 b, zu MYINI, Ps. Ixxx. 13: NM22 II pws $7 x”oIA WED); 
den Commentar zu Ps. ciii. 5 (I, 121 b: '3 ON Wh AMY. 435 NI) 
many 55 5y sry» awn); die Erklirung zu MyD, Ps. lv. 9 (I, 101 a), 
die zu My'yp, Ps. xlv.9 mit arab. HDpdN (I, 77 b). 

Aus der sprachwissenschaftlichen Litteratur werden folgende Autoren 
citirt: Abraham Ibn Esra’s Nin¥ ’D (IIa, 70a) *, in der Sammlung 
DYPMPt (Venedig, 1546), aus welcher auch im mass. Comm. zur Bibel 
(Ps. i. 3) die Grammatik ‘737 MND citirt wird. — David Kimchi’s 
Worterbuch (dfters) *.— Elija Levita (I, 110 b, 1464) °.— Abr. Balmes 
(II a, 27 a) °.— Immanuel Benevento’s jh nnd (I, 146 a)’. — Samuel 
Archevolti’s OwIIN ny (I, 162a; Ia, 22a: SIA pr In) *.— 
Salomo Hanau’s 7)p'27 1D" (I, 127a).— Uber die Aussprache von 
78, Ps. cxvi. 16, wird II a, 27a eine Ansicht von M. Cases (0°97 3”3) 
++ ayon by DP) citirt; das Werk ist nicht genannt. Der Vater 


1M. C. zu Exod. xxviii. 20; xxxii. 2; 1 Kon. xi. 2; Ps. xlv. ro. 

? Andere hierher gehiérige Autoren, die in M. C. citirt sind: Chiskija 
b. Manoach, »»717, zu Num. xiv. 24. — Jakob b. Chajjim, 2s JA 077, 
zu Gen, xix. 2; xxxi. 27.— Isaak Abrabanel, zu Num. xiv. 24.— Isaak 
Nathan, »n) yx, zu Jos. viii. 13. — Menachem Lonsano, mn K, zu 
Gen. xii. 8 ; xiii. 18 ; xvi. 3; xix. 22; xxii. 13; xxvii. 20; Exod. xviii. 22. — 
Sabbathai Bass, ow new, zu Lev. xxiii. 13. — Salomo Ephr. Lentschiitz, 
oN yy, zu Gen. xiii. 9. — Samuel Laniado, 1p %, zu Jos. xxi, 36; 
Richter xv. 13. 

3 M. C. zu Gen. xxxi. 27. 

* M.C. zu Gen. xiv. 4 (27 AT yEP OT PYNpIA Pima 7”). Auch sonst 
ist K.’s Gramm. auf correkte Weise als pripi17 pon (scil. des Sy.) citirt. 

* M. C. zu Gen, xiv. 6 (X’p ‘nm AT TIIIN7 'D, nimlich in der Sammlung 
ONT, 1546). 

° M.C. zu Jona i. 14, 7 M. C. zu Exod. ii. 3. 
8 M,C. zu Gen, xxxi. 27; Deut. xxviii. 29 ; Richter ix. 35. 
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von Chananja Cases hiess Menachem (Catal. Bodl., Col. 837).— Der 
Aruch wird éfters citirt (2. B., I, 115 b)', ebenso Menachem Lonsano’s 
TP (I, 6b und sonst). Tanchum Jeruschalmi’s Woérterbuch wird 
an folgenden Stellen angefihrt: I, 6a (zur Erkl. von orddn) : 9B $3) 
vpxsbx any 2 ‘pn taps wwberwn oimn Wan; I, 77b: ‘Dn 
‘> PPD (Art. Y¥P); 78b: Prepon ‘pd (Art. pomp); 79a: p~DDNA’D 
(Art. 21O71)).  PYADNA ist die hebr. Wiedergabe von *DNISN?. 

Von religionsphilosophischen Werken ist Maimuni’s More angefihrt 
(I, 41b; IIb, 52b), ferner Joseph Albo’s OPY (IIb, 52b). *dya 
“pnon, IIb, 105 b, sind die Philosophen. Unter DN30 {3 &”% (I, 81b) 
ist Salomo Basila b. Menachem, Verfasser des D'D3N N3VON,; zu ver- 
stehen. 

Werke zur Ethik, die unser Autor anfihrt, sind folgende: Bachja 
b. Ascher, MAPA 33 (I, 50a). — Das Sefer Ha-Chinnuch (oft). — 
Das Sefer Chasidim (oft). — Elia b. Abraham Salomo Kohen aus 
Smyrna, ID bAY (I, 55a, 58a; Ib, 65a, 112 a). — Elija Vidas, 
MDIN MWK (sehr oft). — Eliezer Askari, OTN ’D (II, 48 b, 52 a). — 
Elieser b. Samuel aus Metz, DN ’D (I, 77 b). — Jechiel Epstein, 
Vey VS"? (I, 55 a). — Menachem Lonsano, O0"%N 777 (dfters). — Moses 
Negrin, Bemerkungen zu Jona Gerondi’s AN WN ’D (I, 112b).— Zacharia 
Plongian, 77°31 ‘D (IVb, 8a, 9b, 55a, 71b). — Zebi Hirsch Kaidanower, 
wn AP (1, 47 a). — Hierher gehéren auch die Commentare zum Trak- 
tate Aboth: Isaak Abrabanel, MSN nbni (I, 70b); Samuel Uceda, 
Seino wtp (I, 43 b, 66a)°. 

Die Traditionslitteratur ist im Verhiltniss nicht zu hiufig angefihrt. 
Jedoch oft genug wird auf den jerusalemischen Talmud verwiesen‘. 


' M. C. zu Gen. xxxiv. 15; Num. xvi. 29. 

2 R. Jona (Abulwalid) ist in M. C. einige Male aus zweiter Hand citirt. 
Jedoch zu Prov. xxvii. 20 citirt er hebriisch den Artikel 12, mit der 
Einfiihrung : m2 jaxd nxn aw). — M. C. zu Deut. xxviii. 29: mT ww 'd, 
d. i. die Grammatik von Jehuda Neumark. 

3 M. C. zu Num. xvi. 15. 

* Aus dem jerus. Talmud (Erubin 24 ¢, 24) citirt J. Salih (I, 55) die 
bekannte Botschaft des Amora Jose an die Diaspora (s. Die Agada der palist. 
Amorier, III, 235) in folgender Version : 3wn bx moena Wo 09 wMdww *” PN 
DPMaN ITN, anstatt: ’x ‘on ’n dx My ND Od Wandw e’pe. Auch zu 
Beginn der Einleitung Jehuda Sa‘di’s zu seinem Siddurkommentar (s. oben, 
S. 608) ist der Satz so citirt, nur monn ‘p statt mbenn ‘po (IL a) ; aber in der- 
selben Einleitung (II b) lautet das Citat so: myn Wo O25 wndww wor 
‘++ menn wre. Aus dieser letztern Anfiihrung ist ersichtlich, dass man 
nviyion im Sinne von “ Gebete” (festgesetzte, bestimmte Gebetformeln) 
nahm (wohl durch das 110 verleitet) und dann einfach men an die Stelle 
von myi setzte. 
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Hauptquelle fiir den Midrasch ist der Jalkut Schimeoni. Was unter 
dem Mbaxn WN wD (I, 46a) gemeint ist, weiss ich nicht. — Von 
Historikern wird ausser dem }\5D1' (I, 161b) mehrere Male David Gans, 
WWI MOY, angefiihrt (II b, 3a, 16a, 24a). 

Durch dic vorstehenden Listen haben wir einen Einblick in die 
Biicherei des gelehrten Commentators des Siddurs von Jemen ge- 
wonnen. Es ist geradezu iiberraschend zu beobachten, wie mannigfaltig 
die Biichersammlung war, tiber die er verfiigte, und in wie grosser 
Auswahl nicht nur Smyrnaer und Constantinopeler Drucke, sondern 
auch solche des Abendlandes im 18. Jahrhunderte nach Siidarabien 
ihren Weg fanden. Zum Theile kann man die stete Verbindung, in 
welcher die Juden von Jemen mit Palistina standen, als Ursache 
des Zusammenhanges mit den jiicischen Litteraturcentren und des 
Zuflusses auch neuer Erzeugnisse des rabbinischen Schriftthums be- 
trachten. JeneVerbindung war es auch, welche die Mystik Isaak Lurias 
nach Jemen brachte und die auf Maimfini beruhende Gebetordnung 
der dortigen Gemeinden vielfach modificirte und bereicherte, wovon 
auch unser Gebetbuch Zeugniss ablegt. Jahji Salih’s Siddurcom- 
mentar ist ebenfalls ein Document dieser Umgestaltung im Ritus 
und im Geistesleben der durch ihr Alter und ihre Traditionen ehr- 
wiirdigen Diaspora Siidarabiens. Aber das unter den Werken seiner 
Art durch seinen reichen Inhalt auch an sich besondere Aufmerksam- 
keit verdienende Werk Jahja Salih’s niher in’s Auge zu fassen, muss 
einer andern Gelegenheit vorbehalten bleiben. 


DER SUDARABISCHE SIDDUR 


W. BAcHER. 
Budapest. 


NOTE ON J. Q. &., XIV, pp. 307-311. 


Wuitst reading Prof. Schechter’s article “Saadyana” in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review for January, I was led to think that the 
“Fragment relating to the Gédnim Sharira and Hai” contained in 
the above-mentioned pages may have been written, or dictated, by 
the Gaon Samuel b. Hofni. If so, Samuel b. Hofni had been an 
antagonist of Sharira. The historical value of the fragment would 
thus be enhanced. 


GEORGE MARGOLIOUTH. 


VOL. XIV. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF HEBREW 


MSS. OF THE MONTEFIORE LIBRARY. 
III (continued). 
SpanisH-ORIENTAL RITE. 

221. A. Common prayers, Spanish-Oriental rite, compiled by 
Hayyim Kohén of Aleppo, beginning with the compiler’s intro- 
duction, and accompanied by ritual regulations, and a cabbalistic 
Commentary. 

B. Fol. 124. Morning service for the New Moon. 

C. Fol. 143. Evening prayers. 

Orient. Rabb. char., No. 2 different hand, r2mo, ff. 146 [H. No. 35]. 

222. Sxsw* nrver 31D, Sefaradic rite of Ferrara, compiled by 
Phineas Ashkenazi for a certain Benjamin Solomon. At the end 
a short Piyyit of six strophes, beginning nnand pss “yw ny. 

Modern squ. char., 8vo, ff. 55 [H. No. 151]. 
223. Grace after meals, benedictions and night prayers, according 


to the Spanish rite. The title-page is also in Italian translation. 
The volume is richly illuminated with miniatures in water colours. 


Vellum, splendid small squ. char., 32mo, ff. 22 [No. 466]. 


Rite oF YEMEN. 


224. Siddir, according to the rite of Yemen, beginning ‘373 
nbyyx (Judah Hallévi). Many headings and directions are written 
in Arabic. A short cabbalistic note on the fly-leaf is signed 
Hayyim b. David al-Abrash. 

Orient. squ. (Yemenian) char., with vowel-points, 4to, ff. 83 
[H. No. 380]. 


225. Fragment of a Siddiir, according to the rite of Yemen. 

Fol. 2¥. pea ov may oxos BO” yt- ety y2 omand Sip xi 
now fry p’w cn x ya 753 axn. The introduction beginning 
mN2Y IID AIK is written in alphabetical order, but is evidently 
of much later date. The Abddah itself begins 13:37 325 *21N (see 


No. 129, 7). 
Orient. squ. (Yemen.) char., fol., ff. 5 [No. 581]. 
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PassovER HaGGADAH. 


226. 1. Passover Haggidah, Spanish rite, with Commentary, 
ends 7353 yd D5. 

2. a. Fol. 38. Jacob Weil’s mune msdn; 6. Fol. 45%. mp3 msdn 
(printed). 

3. Fol. 57. miamay, Calendar rules by Isachar b. Mordecai Ber 
Miklosz in Prague ; colophon, Wednesday (read Tuesday), 17 Tebeth, 
5458 ( Dec. 31, 1698). 

4. Fol. 71. Prayer before the blowing of the Shofar. 

5. Fol. 72. pn nzwnN, by the author of No. 3. The end is 
missing. 

German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 103 [No. 449]. 

227. a. Haggadah, according to German rite; 6. Fol. 16. myayv 
and mindy for distinguished Sabbaths; ¢. Fol. 48. Prayers for New 
Year and the Day of Atonement; d. Fol. 60%. Hoéshandth and 
Simhath Torah; ¢. Fol. go’. Wedding ceremonial; f Fol. g2. 
Circumcision; g. Fol. 96. Pirqé Abdth, with Rashi’s Commentary 
on the first and part of the second chapter ; h. Fol. 138%. Piyyitim, 
1. Passover nights ; 2. Pentecost ; 3. Shemini Asereth. 

The following notices are to be found on fol. 106%: n3 pooy ‘38 
mi yor) oveds ‘won nwa maw ap nod obey aw oan 
p’pa in 8’ wn ’n 4 oY DY... (1640) ddw (sic) nvaad 
by mp ’nn ‘neyo wx mondo man omewea main nyd Re-yED 
pwd BDA Ata ‘monn Oo} ww NDdw NN YW” I Aw nan 
mayan apd wp an na pdsy jr. 

Underneath, in a different hand: “V/s Sy3 Y’y sen “yd ned) 
Wn jo ns [an}e pyro. 

Owner: Zunz (No. 32). 
Vellum, German Rabb. char., catch-words at the end of quires, pen 
and ink drawings, 8vo, ff. 162 [No. 439]. 
228. Haggadah, Spanish rite; fol. 32%, Two Hymns: 1. nbd 
ny; 2. NX Map, edited in ypn 127 by H. Edelman, fol. 15. 
Written by Mordecai pop, Nisin, 5245 (1485). 
Owner : [Israel ?] spyn13(?) b. Eliezer Hayyim 1p (?), [5 ]429 
(1669). 
Censors: Domenico Ierosolimitano; Gio[vanni] Domenico 
Carretto, 1618. 
Vellum, large squ. char., r2mo, ff, 35 [H, No. 393]. 
Tt2 
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PryyotIM anp SELrsoru. 


229. Collection of Piyyitim by the following poets: Aaron, 
Aaron Elijah, Abb&is, Abraham, Abraham apy, Abtalion, David 
Abbas, Elijah, Elijah Walid, Hayyim, Isaac Amigo, Israel, Jacob 
yny?, Judah Abbas, Mordecai, Moses Abbas, Qaifi (*»Yp), Shabbethai, 
Shammiash, Solomon, Toledo, Zerahyah hal-Lévi. Beginning and 
_end are missing. Fol. 1o1, Piyyit in Turkish, but in Hebrew 
characters. 

Owner: Hayyim Pardo (fol. 12). 
Modern Orient. curs, char., various hands, 8vo, ff. 182 [H. 
No. 215}. 

230. Piyyitim, many by unknown poets, beginning and end 
wanting. 

A. 1. non ono snow ww; «2. AND DY ATHY AI; 3. AN 
JN wy (Moses b. Ezra); 4. avd moan ‘Sy wwe; 5. ndin 
‘x mans (Halfon); 6. mx WD sy (Israel); 7. 75 m0 ‘nay 
N73 (the same); 8. Naw oY 31» AD (Maimiin); 9. naw NID 
(Moses b. Jacob); 10. jy ma py*xa naw (Samson b. Labi) ; 
11. nay sow (Moses Sultan); 12. m’wxna 17D (Sa‘adyah "pew); 
13. Syed mt ny (Isaac); 14. p48 maw ova (Moses); 15. oY 
wmp> px nwa (Mansir); 16. wv m ovd (Faraji); 17. xin bx 
123 9M2 WR (Eliezer); 18. mera 72 oyd oom “ye (Judah) ; 
19. ode Aypin poe (Abraham); 20. mote "20ND ODN 
(Hayyim); 21. ody je o> % (Mordecai); 22. mx oy 
325 5x5 (Jacob xty); 23. ‘ma ay Mm (the same); 24. ayta 190d 
(Samuel Say); 25. mynnd aw (Faraji); 26. mb 7ds3x (Abraham). 

B. Fol. 15. Pizmonim for the Hatan: 1. md33 Sx 420» (Qalony- 
mos); 2. Dxp"¥ 1399; 3. N¥ pT (Josef); 4. sw 19M (Isaac) ; 
5. sax by (Judah); 6. ovane ndy; 7. may mane (the same); 
8. 72 oni (Judah); 9. ‘m5 oY (Josef); 10. ‘MTD oO ON 
(Abraham); 11. my ‘» (Faraji); 12. qnad_ annex (Aaron) ; 
13. ywnws (Abraham); 14. wnn 71 (Isaac Gayath); 15, 7 
(the same); 16. m° Nat (Zerahyah); 17. 735 w (the same) ; 
18. AvMAD MD (Isaac); 19. mxpD Mwpd ADY (Isaac Levi); 20. aw 
mbnn (Judah Hallevi). 

C. Fol. 33. 1. oxdn sy (Judah); 2. mans sw (Moses); 


1 See Steinschneider, J. Q. R., XI, p. 487. 
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3. mxwa mt ov (Israel Levi); 4. jmon ‘19K (Judah Hall.); 5. mop 
obs (Abraham); 6. mbiann 31 yp’ (Judah); 7. oo2n Id 
(Lavi); 8. Senex ox (Judah Hall); 9. Sin no» (Josef 
Isaac); 10. Y2t% ‘3% (Abraham Isaac); 11. NX” WD DY (Isaac 
Gayath); 12. py 1D’ (the same); 13. wE) 75 nxny (Abraham) ; 
14. nvw 0 (Isaac Gayath); 15. ni po (Isaac); 16. x m 
(the same); 17. yerd ny» (Isaac Hallevi); 18. nyt ‘yw (the 
same). 
Maghribine eurs, char., 8vo, ff. 55 [H. No. 103]. 

231. 1. a. ANN ‘win. Fragmentary glosses on the Pentateuch, 
beginning missing ; 5. Fol. 6. Some short glosses on Esther. 

2. Fol. 7. En Bonet Abram (Jedaja Hap-Penini), mbysnnn n=x 
(printed in the Responsa of Solomon b. Addéreth), end wanting. 

3. Fol. 8. Glosses on Genesis. 

4. Fol. 14. Piyyatim: a. Purim, 1. Sp pw; 2. ne THe; 
3. o> mas ps Saen; 4.0% by at on; 5. wp Tw; 
6. ‘nw wn; 7. (Sabb. Zakhor) xb myx; 8. (Parah) wy am 
xa de py; 9. (Sheq&lim) ww2 7°; 10. (Hahddesh) 123 Semen 
pwp; 11. wm wer; 12. Sabb. and New Moon 5x5 yw 
yyao. 6. Passover, 1. xb mw; 2. 5ed 93; 3. we wd ww 
win; 4.°wE2 1); 5.82 (Nn ‘pwn; 6.1ndAn ‘Dp xdpr; 7. oF 
benwed Sua mt; 8. ‘on M2 ny; 9. IAeMIA OMYND; «10. oY 
wo mt; 11. nydpsn yy wean; 12. ove pow deb ame; 13. 95 
opr *n Sed ana; 14. nemp ‘yawn py; 15. ‘D AMYEN; 16. “Vor 
mxbpa; 17. DDD 1M). c. Pentecost, 1. ‘ono > “DIK; 
2. py pa on yR; 3. In won; 4. wenn mdy 13 Dy; 
5. pyme orp; 6.197 xa; 7. "pin mbxoaat; 8. $y on Mm 
sa 55; 9. 5x va Se pp; 10. oon yor 15m; 11. on bx 
yo; 12.m2 x5 oN. — d. Hanukkah, 1. wx ayy 5x; 2. Say 
my; 3. MOAN NN OPN; 4. TOR TON; «5. MIN TD; 
6. nde ww; 7. ‘nsdn say's oN. — ¢. Sabbath, 1. wan mow 
‘Ok; 2. ONIIND oD pax; 3. D!Owa Se; 4. Sy Dn be; 
5. ema) ayy 75; 6. naw YY IR; 7. PD IY YD AY; 
f. Pentecost, 1.°90 3 5x on Se ty; © Sukkoth, 2. Jow 
xan Sy; 3. moan sey erp 5x; 4. mm Sy vbr: 
5. Simhath Torah, according to the rite of Ancona, beg. bpd yow 
ox np; 6. ¥ mda Sneed ar oy; 7. pon noo Su; 8. bx 
Sbonx onde; 9. en oe aw; 10. 0%nT DD py nt; 11. dx aw 
pan yn-n ; 12.995 pnw xdor ie; 13.19dy Jow Np; 14. 29ND 
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bx. _g. Hatan Torah, 1. xno on 5x; 2. xn pry Seo Sewn; 
3. Hath. Ber. porn Sx 2p mbm’; 4. (ND jAD’ yMM Dp; 5. AD 
mo ynn own 3359; 6. aye oY mw; 7. Headed www jnnd 
pny) ww pmaN, beg. wyd Sx snr; 8. Headed apy’ www, beg. 
sya apy 53; 9. Headed nwo iow, beg. ody den new; 
10. Headed How www, beg. wx 52 ‘pa ny; 11. wD "Dd NID ‘9; 
12. Headed 5x51 Sere Seyne» Sen www, beg. naw re 
bxb mevora; 13. Headed 1 www, beg. 82 TWN; 14. Headed 
mba, beg. anys mds x2 era; 15. ay nda wD; 16. jnn 
aby poya; 17. nx Sapa ann mow; 18. pd jnn op; 19. inna 
mm mn; 20. qorpnd nn 75; 21. Before grace 1x2) wWNNN; 
22. JON fOX fox, beg. emmpr oD sw 5x; 23. AMD my jo; 
24. ‘nwip ‘pnp; 25. Headed Sxyow wp peda, but is in 
Hebrew and Turkish, beg. ‘nye od pix; 26. ‘ndan 5x; 
27. Headed myn ppna amd apy nar spp AwpI; 28. minynD 
nvax. A. Tabernacles, 1. 1389 ov; 2.955 py Do; 3. AN 
‘ew ; 4. Shem. As. aby) 5x aN; 5. oN OWA; 6. jaw 
sy; 7. erp cyd Sony; 8. Simh. Torah mm yn nnn (not 
identical with g. 19); 9. as> we INN Mow; 10. Muy jnn 
ovn; LLnn awe; 12. oP yw; 13. Dy jw NID on; 
14. no73 Se owyy; 15. yaaa maw; 16. nom dy; 17. Tw 
mo'ys; 18. jpn orn 7393 7D; 19. First day, Sukkoth sy “yV; 
20. ymbiyp ayo nop; 21. aA; 22. Jow JIN; 23. JOON 
b> rey ”; 24. over my wnt; «25. %S we mon; 26. Headed 
ody nares ond, beg. why Se ron Nom; 27. PY PEMD DW; 
28. ory 55 Sy wim om; «29. "aw nw AD; «30. may IY 
yb mvome; 31. Ion 33 WN; 32. DY wD mM; «33. DW 
ann cpeyd own; 34. DN mnnex; 35. ovvwa 'p Sdn; 
36. Seventh day of Passover Jwn $5 yD ; 37. bem; 38. Cf. 
No. 19; 39. pena wy ov ov; 40. 995 oy oe; 41. Se 
qrayo odyn; 42. dn Sona; 43. man panne; 44. 19359" 
~; 45. 210m MIy ADA wp; 46. Sabbath AMIN 135 Pino; 47. o3 
wp nay. 4. 1. Circumcision wna oby mm; 2. ow yn nN 
x0; 3.abma mena; 4. TWN ANN NN unfinished. 
Owner: Zunz (37). 


Nos. 1 and 3, Franco-German Rabb. char. ; No. 2, Ital. curs. char. ; 
No. 4 (originally separate volume), squ. headings, Orient. Rabb. 
char., 4to, ff. 70 [No. 441]. 
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232. Piyyiitim and Selihoth, rite of Saxony, preceded by an 
(incomplete) index. 

I. a. Fol. 8. Sabb. Ber. naxsnn 5y2. 8. Sabb. and New 
Moon, 1. omy YnWw; 2. now onde ands; 3. bx oe 5 
pbs. c. Selihoth ‘wn ‘won ‘2.  d. Second Sabb. and 
Hanukkah, 1. ooNw2D OMEN N35; 2. nbyan ANP DN. e. Fast 
of Tebeth, 1.°25 mam ana; «2. Sy you; 3. yee Sy ame. 
f. Sabb. nbwa; lowe; 2. ndsnn; 3.» 5b; 4. award ow. 
g. Sabb. 1M’; 1.590 ANY ATR; 2. 10y pon; 3.°ny PIN; 4. xb 
pon. — A. Fast of Esther, 1. x55 meny 5xn ane; 2. Sapa mwas 
35; 3.p awyo; 4. 207M wy ops DN. 7. Second Hafsaqah, 
1. Sen mr; 2. WON; 3.neMIP WNI. 7. Sabb. Haggadol, 
1. PIN MY; 2. nbn swe. ke (fol. 105) Passover, 1. Seventh 
day 7318 bx yon; 2. Last day ny yn". l. First Sabb. after 
Passover, 1. nin *DIND3; «2. nbup ; 3. Second ‘now ‘nn. 
m. Sabb., 25 Sivan, 1. 5 px qndw (Eliezer); 2.pnane; 3. oO” 
syp yyo;  4..p orn So qm; 5. ea onde; 6. 1909 “anN. 
nm. Sabb. after Pentecost, 1. ANI) WIN; 2. snd pS. o. Sabb. 
npn (fol. 166) pw we. =p. Fast of Tammiiz, 1. ‘NNDND INN ; 
2. °2EPS; 3. DI" NIN ‘MIN; 4. ‘NYP NAN. g. Sabb. on3 
(fol. 178) Jooinw. 7. Sabb. apy :mpnn “vox. — 8. Sabb. 
mow, lwp ody we; 2. 99 9995 5x. st. Simhath Torah, 
headed Jos) yuo 5”r orbwax ’32 Seow 2 Aw N39 ID’ IND SY 
NwIA ION “939A AYDINY mn M|DIN, 1. Syne Powe; 2. Powe 
wip ow; 3. ovnaa wy dx. 

II. a. Fol. 218. The Book of Job; 6. Jer. ii. 2g—x. 14 (wan 
$5). At the end various prayers for the Precentor on New Year 
and the Day of Atonement. 

Owners: Josef b. Judah, Simon b. Moses Auerbach, Zunz 
(No. 29). 
German Rabb. char., ramo, ff. 275 [No. 443]. 

233. a. Piyyatim by Solomon b. Moses spwdx, Samuel (5x mn), 
Abraham b. Ezra, Isaac "wn, Mattathias b. Isaac of Bologna ; 
b. Fol. 8. D305" mbn noun (attributed); ¢. Fol. 10. Wedding 
hymns; d. Fol. 12. oned wv, beginning m3 2 pn; ¢. Fol. 14¥. 
Hymns introducing the reading of the Pirgé Aboth; f. Fol. 15. 
Hymns by Jacob p> on the student of the Torah; g. Fol. 16. 
Funeral song by Barikh Sinai on Elisha ;¥p; 4. Ibid.v Dirge by 
Josef *Px3 on the death of the two. martyrs Daniel hal-Lévi and 
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Emanuel Lattes in Piedmont; 7. Fol. 17. Dirge on the death of 
Isaac Lattes, born in ‘9p, died in Nizza in Provence in the 
month of Kislév, 5409 (1648). The poem is signed DY 0, and 
was written in Turin; j. Fol. 18. Two dirges on the death of 
Jacob Sinai in Turin, 1659; &. Fol. 18%. mAninA N33 “WD, by 
Menahem Azaryah of Fano; J. Fol. 19’. Poem by 0°70 on Mordecai 
Falk ; m. Fol. 21’. Poem sent to Jacob Joshua of the family Barikh, 
on the day of his marriage with Malkah, the daughter of Emanuel 
Montalzino, on the 14th Marheshwan, 5417 (1656); mn. Fol. 22. 
Wedding song in honour of Mattathias Segre and Rebecca, the 
daughter of Gershon Segre; 0. Ibid.y Wedding song in honour of 
Reuben Israel b. Nathan Samuel and Vittoria, daughter of Gabriel 
Rumilian. 

Owner: Jacob Joshua Barikh in Nizza. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 22 [H. No. 368]. 

234. a. Collection of Piyyiitim, most of which are unknown; 
fol. 7, Aramaic Piyyit, beg. y 2° “3 nbx md; fol. 14, Spanish 
Piyyat, beg. ormuds wad px wNDO'N "pi; fol. 16, headed Ww 
mde, beg. estpan bxb wana sw. 

b. Fol. 82. Appendix containing more Piyyatim: 1. s\n Saw 
vy °S; 2. Piyyat for Shemini Agereth and Sabbath by Isaac 
b. Josef Norzi, beg. be me N93 PAN; 3. Pentecost (or other 
festivals), beg. ody nov rm; 4. (fol. 83°) bem wy in rhymed 
Aramaic version; 5. (fol. 85%) Pentecost, by David, beg. wx m7; 
6. 2n WON; 7. New Moon of Tébéth, by Simha Kalimani, and 
sung in the German synagogue at Venice, 1771, beg. Mr Ww); 
8. (fol. 87°) Italian letter, signed S. Dafano. 

c. Fol. 92. Kind of syllabus for the study of Bible and Mishnah. 

Owners: Stella Dafano, Abrom Maestro in Venice. 
Orient. Rabb. char., seventeenth cent., many pages elaborately 
ornamented with pen and ink sketches, 8vo, ff. 97 [H. No. 355]. 

235. Piyyitim for various occasions; fol. 11 sq., by Moses 

Zakkuth; fol. 17%, Spanish Piyyat. 
Owner: Moise Baruk Caranaglio. 


Squ. char., ff. 18-21, Span. curs. char. ; many leaves seem to have 
originally belonged to a different volume, and are numbered; 
ff. 4 and 5 should be placed after 13; ff. 57-60, inverted; 1amo, 
ff. 63 [H. No. 267]. 


236. Hymns: a. Weddings, rite of Corfu; fol. 29, Meir b. Isaac 
Rothenburg (Wednesday, 4 Tébéth, 5466 (1706). b. Fol. 30. 
1.7Wb) "na vw (Isaac); 2. jw IN (Abraham); 3. mxay¥ DNdN; 
4. ynywe> mdm (Eliezer); 5. mrdm my”. c. Fol. 33. Circum- 
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cision, 1.7279; 2. oo T we; 3. mdm Meny (Joshua); 4. mwD 
mx po. d, Fol. 38. Hymns for distinguished Sabbaths and 
Festivals. The last two in Greek. ¢. Fol. 70. Sabbath prayers. 
f. Fol. 78%. "yw “re (Abraham 3787). g. Fol. ror’. O° ‘NY 
wnwne 750 (Elijah). 4%. Fol. 120. Sabb. before Pentecost; 
y03 72 (Benjamin b. Samuel). 

On the fly-leaf, notices of the death of Jacob Tedesco Ashkenazi, 
Feb. 27, 1804; of Annetta Ester, Feb. 25, 1837, at the age of 27 ; 
of Jacob Tedesco, June 25, 1834, at the age of 88; and of Isaac 
b. Elijah Ashkenazi, 28 Iyyar. 

Owners: Shabbethai b. Judah Ashkenazi, Mordecai Hayyim 
b. Elijah of Mordo. 
Squ. char., 4to, ff. 185 [H. No. 354]. 


237. 1. Hymns, many of which are not known; fol. 35, Acrostic ; 
Reuben Modena. 

2. Fol. 52. Glosses on various passages of Talmud and Bible, 
beginning with Hagigah, fol. 27%, 12 nodw oom Sw awe px n’n. 
The author quotes several times the p»ww yp> BD [by Meir Levi], 
pwy W2 (fol. 55%), and Elijah Mizrahi’s Supercommentary to 
Rashi. 

Owner: Moses 315 (fol. 10). 
No. 1 large modern squ. char., and the leaves numbered; No. 2, 
Maghribine curs. char., 4to, ff. 66 {H. No. 394). 

238. a. D101 HD. Three hundred and fifty hymns for various 
occasions, collected by David Silva b. Abraham Hardfé in Venice, 
1650. Many pieces are not known; fol. 73, Hebrew and Italian ; 

Fol. 207’. Synopsis of the tunes for various prayers and hymns, 
followed by an index. Compiler’s autograph. 

Small squ. char., ff. 138-207 blanks ; 32mo, ff. 237 [H. No. 358]. 

239. 1. O°2\OID NBD, numbering one hundred and five pieces. 

2. Fol. 20. Other liturgical compositions. 

3. Fol. 22%. Poems. 

4. Fol. 27. Various accounts in Italian, signed E. de Paz. 

5. Fol. 76. Index to No. 1. 

Squ. and Ital. curs. char., many blanks, 8vo, ff. 78 [H. No. 395]. 

240. a. D1DIBA (read 1BD) AND. Collection of hymns written on 
behalf of Dame Mazzal 17D, wife of Efraim Nahmani b. Abtalidn 
b. Abraham Solomon 15") in Modena 5578 (1818); 5. Fol. 18-219, 
Italian poem; c. Fol. 24’. OND OM OND; Fol. 30-32, Index. 

Large squ. char., 4to, ff. 32 [H. No. 363]. 
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241. a. Selihoth, German rite, consisting of two hundred and 
twelve pieces, but Nos. 1-61 are missing ; No. 62 ARwA I NM. 
Many pieces do not exist in print; 6. Fol. 115 mann, 16 Nos, 
The end is wanting. An additional leaf contains lists of Selihoth 
to be recited on certain days. 

Vellum, large German squ. char., vowel-points and Raféhs; many 
leaves damaged by cuts ; catch-words at end of quires ornamented 
with pen and ink sketches, beginnings in red ink; fol., ff. 126 
[H. No. 392). 

242. Selihoth, appended to a printed edition of mim>p Venice 
1600 fol,, and comprising twenty-six pieces. 

Owners : Heyum Hirsch in Harburg near Donauworth, Isaias 

Heyum Hirsch, Zunz. 
Germ. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 10 [No. 422]. 


243. Selihoth, appended to a printed edition of nm>p Cracow 
1584, and comprising sixty-four pieces. Index at end. 

Owners: Leiser w3"5 b. Abraham b. Simon Oppenheim, Zunz 
(No. 65). 
German curs. char., fol., ff. 32 [No. 423]. 

244. Selihith: a. Before morning prayers, Spanish rite with 
variations (fol. 11) Jnom Jax woo mdsn. sb. Fol. 17’. Day of 
Atonement, 1. paxn b> pew; 2. wy Pm any’; 3. Ney ora 
TnNp; 4.nyp ony; 5. Opn pry 22 (Benjamin); 6. ;25n ova 
‘ywp (Benjamin); 7. p7°9n bs jw (Judah); 8. Saw 595 Syn oy; 
9. ody py a; 10. mana Se sey; 11. ny mp ova; 12. 
‘maya ‘nvm; 13.20 75; 14°35 py; 15. DY ETP Ww; 
16. (On Sabbath) oem nav ov; 17. entp oy Sew; 18. xd 
snvpa; 19. Jmeadbnposs bx; 20. "sawn dy Sa; 21. (sic) phe 
myo DIP; 22. sy ronwy; 23. may nnd mm; 24.75 Jaye apa; 
25. NDIA DIP ww; 26. pvr px; 27. IPO IWS AD; 28." NN 
Wyn; 29. yy AD wR; 30.md3 oy mwya; 31.25 593 Jaw; 
32. wpa nyow ; 33..5y¥ Ay yD; 34.qDIN Na WW; 35. IWIN 
se yy; 36. 92 MED Y THN; 37. “NY PID WN; 38. TY IW 
mainexy; 39. 2enan by (sic) pox; 40. yoo ain de poe; 41." 
225 nor Jae; 42. wy mw; 43. pnaw ova; 44. ov mdy3 
spnn; 45. my maw. sc. Arbith, 1. py 55; 2. pty nan; 
3. aaann mby; 4. adda pnd; 5. mxsps ady ov; 6. na See 
by; 7. m2 SwN AY; 8.yyaN DyAYY. — d. Minhah, 1. pwD TT; 
2. nunn xd ny na; 3. ydom bx wippa; 4. ny ond Ay*IN. 
e. Ne‘ilah, 1. wow x39 DIO; 2. nyo TW DPN; 3.°D ION 82; 
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4. 797n3 wow onw3; 5. mn 55 py py na: 6. pony 5p ay; 
7. psT “ye ny; 8. YS Ww WIN. f. 1. Fol. 50. R. Bahya’s 
mnsin, beginning wb) 1393; 2. R. Nissim’s 1); 3. °y7) for Minhah, 
beg. DIPN 703; 4. Prayer for the eves of New Year and Day of 
Atonement, beg. See whe “sox. On fly-leaf, Index. 

Owner: Josef D°,*". 

Papal Ital. curs. char., small 8vo, ff. 59 [H. No. 370]. 

245. nino for Sabbath, 1. MDwWN 1D; 2. TDI AP OY; 3. Nw 
yowa, with Italian translation ; fol. 7’, Italian translation of ‘331 
son ‘na. Illuminated and arranged for home use. 

Squ. char., 4to, ff. 8 [H. No. 365]. 

246. Selihoth, rite of San‘a, 1. JIon 393 3M; 2. ‘AdN Dw 
panax; 3. 5p mrbw; 4. abxd aby» (acrost. Jehidah); 5. mo 
onbs; 6. avn exo Seda; 7. pop nya on; 8. Seb ew 
(Samuel); 9. 75 Syd nt ow (Israel); 10. sna See (Jehadah) ; 
11. napy ‘nd my (id.); 12. apy nd» (id.); 13. pad orden (id.) ; 
14. ‘rox orden (id); 15. AnNw2 AY (id.); 16. Dp wbx 
(Abraham); 17. xv) 72." (Jehidah); 18. qx5p Am (id.); 19. 9 
nv (id.); 20. "yma dene; 21. Sem wed (Levi); 22. nmy 
nyows (acr. Salih b. Yahya); 23. nyaw ‘297 (Daniel). 

Yemen. squ. char., 8vo, ff. 11 [H. No. 384]. 

247. 1. a. Prayer attributed to Abraham b. Ezra; 06. Fol. 8. 
mbann anxd mwpa; c. Fol. gv nbyia nbpn Cabbalistic prayer, end 
wanting. 

2. a. Fol. 13. Chapter IV of Jacob Tam’s wn 15D, beg. 7313 
MN3yn WD 12 (printed); 6. Fol. 17. Sy”? pon 373 ‘nxyD 
Moral sayings. 

3. Fol. 20%. in poem, beginning ‘nbw pry 75 “yn 7, 16 lines. 

4. a. Fol. 21. Awpa by Ibn Qapril,. beginning JNA “PI WI 
omy’ 1; 5. Rhymed prayer by Josef b. Nahmias, beg. ANN 77130 
p'pny jaw; ¢. Fol. 21%. mypa tm by Moses Nahmani; d. Fol. 
25. TINS Awp.. 

5. Fol. 27. piv WDD WR DADO Wp p’Nan 135, beginning 
mo $5 meyd mr mam spr dap) ayy yown yada oon aby ann 
mye mo poy b»inv, consists of a hundred and three short 
admonitions, each beginning with 5x. 

6. Fol. 33. on nbpn. 

7. Fol. 34. a. A Maqama in Al Harizi’s style, beginning oN) 
DNID PINI INT sn jon; 4, Mag. xix of the Tahkemodni, 
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abridged ; c. Fol. 37’. The first Ghazel of Maq. xlii n279n °D nox, 
one of Mag. 1 25m 379, and the following two lines which are not 
to be found in the editions :— 
peo xd ono wise yt) ody din des ny an nn 
pe own mo Spr wy Sipy oy Sips 523 237 pox 
d. Fol. 38. The letter of Mag. viii with the rhymes attached to it, 
and two more Ghazels not to be found in the editions; e¢. Fol. 39’. 
Magq. xxvi abridged, ending with the following rhymes :— 
moo yo Oy 13D Ty oy Ty by moa wn pa 
moon dm» mp 53a aya pnd pm Sy oman 


8. a. Fol. 41. mvntp mbpn Cabbalistic prayers; b. Fol. 437. nban 
nby13 and other prayers; ¢. Fol. 48°. 7115 nwps. 

9. Fol. 49%. mixm35 nnn Hygienic advice relating to the diet 
suitable for each month, attributed to Abraham b. Ezra. 

10. Fol. 51. Ashér b. Jehiel’s Ethical Will, headed nix 3 namo 
wpIT. 

11. a. Fol. 57. Ja17 nbpn; b. Another, attributed to Moses 
Nahmini; c. Fol. 59. Prayer, attributed to Saadyah; d. Fol. 62. 
Ps. cxix—cxxxiv, followed by more prayers. 

Fol. 1-70, vellum, Orient. Rabb. char. with vowel-points ; the rest, 
which originally belonged to a different volume, paper of different 
makes ; different Or. hands, ramo, ff. 97 [H. No. 317]. 

248. Various Prayers, headed nna ndpan “pd. 

a. Fol. 2. Prayer by Menahem Azariah of Fano. 

b. Fol. r2¥. "nwa nbpn, attributed to Saadyah. 

c. Fol. 45%. "1 by Nahum Foa. 

Owners: Jehiel Josef, Isaiah Leon Jona (Jorea 4). 

Ital, curs. char., 3amo, ff. 133 [H. No. 57]. 


249. 1. nb ma 3D. 

2. Fol. 8%. Draft of document of sale, dated ‘73 bys yp 
ip) weds, Sunday, 25 Iyyar, 5212 (May 14, 1452). 

3. Fol. 12. p’snn WD to which is attached a hymn, acrost. 
El‘azar, 

4. Fol. 22. Letter of marriage between Judah b. Elhanan of 
Ascolo and Stella, daughter of Solomon b. Abraham of Mantua. 

5. Fol. 25%. a. ond pry WD; 0b. Fol. 35%. bax N23; «. Fol. 
38. odn nay[n] a. 

6. Fol. 40%. Josef Ezdbi’s D> «yp (printed). 
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7. Fol. 59%. Prayer by Moses Latif, composed for Joab Immanuel 


Finzi of "8. 


Vellum, Nos. 1-6, German Rabb. ; No. 7, squ. char. ; ff. 11” and 12", 
coloured illustrations of bride and bridegroom in the costumes 
of the time, 16mo., ff. 61 [H. No. 333]. 


250. 1. mx nN, by Elijah Hayy b. Moses Nahmu, abridged 
from MONT NDD. 
2. Fol. 17. Sundry prayers. 
3. Fol. 19. Three sonnets. 
The volume ends on) ‘n w°ON “NNT ON), and is probably the 
author’s autograph ; see also title-page. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 19 [H. No. 82]. 


251. Prayers and hymns by Abraham b. Daniel, many of them 
bearing upon events in the author's life. In one prayer, fol. 61°, 
he mentions the following places: Mantua, Forli [S-yp], Rivaroli 
[draw], Modena, Scandiano [\28"3PD], PHI, WAN, WIN 
[Buttrio]; fol. 80. Hymn giving a kind of autobiography, and 
ending with the statement, that the author was in his sixty-first year 
in 1571; fol. ror. MYWTN in rhymed verse; fol. 112. Prayer with 
reference to a false accusation of the Jews in Rome, which, however, 
ended favourably in Iyyar, 1555 (see 1337 poy, ed. Letteris, p. 115); 
fol. 132¥. The author’s wife Virtuosa mentioned ; fol. 141’. A series 
of vows, among which one of writing of scroll of the Law. 
According to a later notice, written between the lines, this was 
finished 17 Tammiiz, 1573, in the presence of Judah Kohén b. 
Eliaqim ; fol. 152. Prayer for the Jews of Bologna; fol. 392, The 
author nominated Rabbi and preacher; fol. 394’. Prayer for his 
elder brother Nahi in Mantua and his daughters ; fol. 418. Death 
of his wife, 25 Iyyar, 1574; fole424. Author states Laving written 
his prayers in two volumes, and composed a prphn sap; fol. 456. 
Began to write a prayer, each word of which begins with » 
(Tuesday, 7 Schebat, 1575). According to a remark on fol. 223, 
the author composed altogether five thousand prayers. 

_ Ital. curs. char., 16mo, after fol. 277, one leaf missing; ff. 467 

[H. No. 360]. 

252. own dip, also entitled m-ynn 325 ww, presented by 
Rafael Bariich b. Abraham to the society n> mo in Alessandria 
della Palia in 1810. 

Ital. curs. char., 8vo, ff. 6 [H. No. 402]. 


268. A. Prayers and hymns collected by Benjamin Kohén, pupil 
of Moses Zakkuth: a. Fol. 8. 1. tye 75, by Judah Hallevi; 
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2. myONM NINA; b. Fol. 9. ep dn spo; ¢. Fol. rov. 1. 7 pp*n 
"783; 2. Short prayer by Nahmiani; d. Fol. 12. Various prayers ; 
e. Fol. 16. Daily prayers with cabbalistic Commentary ; f. Fol. 52. 
yawn‘ mon> “yp, by Menahem Azariah of Fano; g. Fol. 53. 
Amulets; A. Fol. 71. Autograph letter by Menahem Azariah of 
Fano; ¢. Fol. 76. Cabbalistic prescriptions; j. Fol. 83’. Riddles 
on the Thirteen Articles of Faith; 4%. Fol. 85. List of books sent 
to Leghorn. 
B. Fol. 85. sw 750 5x, with cabbalistic Commentary. 
Owner: Reuben Josef ‘7210. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 92 [H. No. 29]. 


254. pm mbpm mbnn ‘bp. a. Fol. 2. Prayer attributed to 
Saadyah Gaon; 0. Fol. 13’. nwpay nye mins, by R. Jehidah, 
beg. ‘A MN JIN; cc. Fol. 15’. ‘nN Pp AINA; d. Fol. 16. ATK, 
beg. WD) '393; e. Fol. 17’. a3; f. Fol. 18. Moy, beg. ‘nyow 7; 
g. Ibid. mnavan, beg. snnpo bx; 4. Ibid.» mynnwn, beg. x12 
now; i. Fol. 20. span od "yn, beg. MayN DID; j. Fol. 22. mmo, 
beg. no "3 > MN; &. Fol. 23%. ovax nbdvpa, beg. mMNNVNY NPR; 
l. Fol. 24%. Awpa) AYnN, beg. N¥d j3. 

Owners: Samuel Hayyim Cohen Belinfante, Elijah 33x); 
Benjamin Consolo; Barukh of "97°8; Moses of ‘o7'p; Judah 
NDIPINP; Josef Hayy why; Moses Cohen Belinfante, Meir 
Cohen Belinfante. 

Ital. curs. char., small 4to, ff. 28 [H. No. 208]. 


255. jwow pw. Prayer consisting of three hundred words, 
each beginning with w, by Samson Kohén Modon, 1703. 
German squ. char., 8vo, ff. 3 [H. No. 381]. 


256. Cabbalistic prayer and 7777 nbpn. On the fly-leaf (verso), 
form of a marriage letter, but nearly illegible. 
Vellum, Span. Rabb. char., ff. 18 [H. No. 146]. 


257. Mordecai Isban’s penitential prayer (71), printed. 
Ital. curs. char., 8vo, ff. 42 [H. No. 33]. 


258. 1. Menahem b. Solomon Méiri’s treatise on repentance 
during the penitential season, on fast days, and on days of mourning. 
it is divided into two parts: a. \w) 2wP two sections with 
twelve and thirteen chapters; 5. jx) "3yw with seven and twelve 
chapters. 

2. Fol. 230. Fragment of a work containing glosses on Maimiini’s 
Moréh (see Shem Tob Palgéra’s M7 AND, p. 159 sqq.). 
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Writer: Abner ..., who finished this copy, 20 Adar, 5231 
[Feb. 11, 1471]. 
Owner: Eliezer ‘3137. 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, after fol. 200 lacuna; fol. 215 misplaced and 
should be read after fol. 226, several leaves missing, ff. 231 [H. 
No. 221}. 

259. 1. myer myo “5D, Hebrew translation of R. Israel’s 
Commentary on the Prayer-book. 

2. Fol. 8. myate for the Great Sabbath by Judah Hallévi, 
beginning jw ADNWN IyOw I¥apn. 

3. Fol. 18. Italian sermon in memory of Abraham Reggio. 

4. Fol. 19. Permutations of the letters of the word nwN3, and 
other Notariqons on Biblical words. 

5. Fol. 25%. Two short Italian addresses, headed n’)5 oy'3 
py. 

6. Fol. 27. Extracts from Ben Sirah, copied from the Hebrew 
translation of Ismael Menahem *D°"8'D. 

7. a. Fol. 31. Poems written and set to music by Solomon de 
Rossi (p'217N7) of Mantua on behalf of Pietro and Lorenzo 
Bragadini, Venice, 1563; 6. Fol. 32 in honour of Moses dp in 
Mantua; c. Fol. 33. Recommendation and a responsum by Leon of 
Modena on the singing of prayers, supported by Ben Sidn Sarfathi, 
Leb Sarw&l, Ezra of Fano; d. Fol. 39. Document signed by Isaac 
Gershon, Moses Kohén of p15, Leon of Modena, and Simha 
Luzatto, prohibiting the infringement of copyright of Solomon de 
Rossi’s compositions. 

8. Fol. 44. List of sermons with their dates, beginning with the 
funeral sermons on Moses Hefes, 11 Sivan, 1798. 

No. 1 copied for Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi from a MS. belong- 
ing to Abraham Reggio of Gorizia. 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 44 [H. No. 263]. 


260. I. “mn n'a nay. Cabbalistic commentary of the Abddah 
M33 ANN, beginning missing. 

IL. orp. 1. win pen ny; 2.4nD2 aw 793; 3. mnE 
‘mows (Seliha); 4. TONS WINN; 5. NON yt NIN ody; 
6. Sy yow worn Sy; 7. inow ora; 8. Sper ses 2; 
9. yw nowsd mw, beg. tp avn San pon. 

III. a. Fol. 58. List of corrections; 6. Fol. 61. Text of Abodah. 

Maghribine curs. char., 8vo, ff. 67 [H. No. 259]. 
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CoMMENTARIES. 


261. Eliezer b. Nathan’s (j’3N", twelfth century) Commentary 
on the German Mahzor for New Year, Day of Atonement, Sukkoth, 
Shem. Aséreth, Simhath Torah; Sabbath maw, Sabbath before 
Sukkoth, Hoshindth; fol. 1, missing. The following names are 
mentioned: Aaron Kohén? (7’x7n), 7/"3N (fol. 37%), perhaps 
R. Eliezer b. Isaac, quoted by Rashi on Ps. Ixxvi. 11 (cf. Zunz, 
Zur Gesch., p. 63); Azriel b. Nathan, El‘azar Qallir, El‘azar of 
Worms, Gershom, Isaac 05", Jacob (?); Jacob of Coucy (called 
Y'ws Sw somin, and not identical with the one mentioned by Zunz, 
ibid., p. 50); Jacob b. Judah hal-Lévi; Jacob Nazir, Judah b. 
Moses Haddarshian ; fol. 41, marg. sbabn oy (Joigny); Jonathan, 
Meir, the Precentor (Zunz, ibid., p. 47); Menahem of Helbi; 
Menahem b. Sariiq; Meshullam ; Solomon b. Isaac (Rashi); Samuel 
b. Isaac hal-Lévi; Simon b. Isaac; Solomon hab-Babli. Of older 
authorities are quoted Josippon, Down wad, and mbm “pp; 
fol. 53, "wan ‘nynw. Fol. 46, against the word “ay (Isa. xxxviii. 
14), marg. paynp ‘wx ‘w (Kranich) ; fol. 53, against "7, marg. 
7D] OI (wird gefingert). 

Passages struck out by censor, ff. 16, 20%, 28, 31’, 37, but 
without signatures. 

a ag ‘aren Rabb. char., 2 cols., large fol., ff. 89 [H. 
0. JI}. 

262. 1. Josef b. Nahmias’ Commentary on the Abddah no213 ANN. 

2. Fol. 9. Meir Crescas’ query addressed to Profet Duran. 

3. Ibid.v Profet Duran’s letter to Shealtiel Gracian, beg. 353 
ppt WIM ODN. 

Modern copy, 4to, ff. 10 [H. No. 147]. 
263. Isaac b. Todros’ Commentary on Solomon b. Gabirol’s nN. 
Copied by B. Goldberg from Cod. Paris. 


German curs. char., 8vo, ff. 54 [H. No, 121]. 


IV. 
PHILOSOPHY. ~ 


264. a. madsn man “yy'p, begins with ch. iv (pmBan aye) ; 
b. Fel. 96. Poem on the contents of the tenth chapter of the same 
work; c. Fol. 97. Bahyah’s mm31n addressed to the human soul. 

Owner : Isaac of Modena. 
Vellum, small squ. char., 32mo, ff. too [H. No. 138]. 
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265. Solomon b. Gabirol’s D'y25n “3N3D HD, with the (printed) 
Commentary. The work is preceded by a preface and two poems 
by the copyist Solomon b. Isaac b. Moses wun. Fol. 43, Letter 
of dedication to Isaac wp; ibid.Y Arabic poems headed “wv 
oapn nwa anyds, accompanied by a Hebrew paraphrasis in 
verse, and other poems by the copyist; fol. 46%, Poem of three 
lines with reference to Samuel Hagiz. 

Finished in Algiers, Friday, 9 Tammiiz, 5353 (July 9, 1593). 
Maghribine char., 4to, ff. 46 [H. No. 408]. 

266. 1. D°'25A INI 75D, with the Commentary on the margins, 
and preceded by a Table of Contents. 

2. Fol. 27%. oat mb dy app, with the Commentary of Josef b. 
Meshullam, without the poem which precedes the printed edition 
son) yin IV, p. 179 sqq. (see also HB., VII, 26, and pbdna I, 
p. 160). From the words (fol. 39%) may ‘my abs 2d min oyn oy 
wmdaa (ed. yi) 39P3, we can gather that the work was written 
in 1468 (see also the colophon). 

Finished Tuesday, 13 Nisan, 5228 (April 5, 1468). Are the 
author and commentator one and the same person ? 

3. Fol. 53. jm nv, attributed to either Judah or Samuel b. 
Tabbon (printed). Finished 3rd Sivan, 5228 (1468). 

4. Fol. 59%. myoann sy) nino’ No’. Commentary on the 
first four chapters of Maimini’s mynn “No msdn. Finished in 
P10, 9 Tébéth, 5231 (Dec. 2, 1470). 

5. Fol. 62¥. Metaphysical definitions in the style of the Morth. 
At the end the words: “qyn nap x’ nwNN MO DN DONT AEN 
own nddind smn nayin. oe noxdo bxop aa5p . Opn. 

Written probably by the commentator (and author ?) of No. 2. 
Owners: Marco di Dona Luzza[tto?]; Samuel. 
German Rabb. char., various sizes, 4to, ff. 63 [H. No. 117]. 

267. Judah b. Tabbin’s Hebrew translation of Judah hal-Lévi’s 
Kitab al-Khazari. At the beginning the following rhymes :— 

anon pnynd sia 125 om sy) ANI HyNA Hy ows 


Wh WIN Pay "a3 INN) 53 W3 pyd i 33 OP" 
arybx yey AND AMY WN “WD vnad “eID wey my 


The MS. is incomplete and ends III, § 63 (see Das Buch 
al-Chazari, ed. Hirschfeld, p. vii). 
Writer: Elazar (see the poem). 


Ff. 10, 24, 25, 36, 37, 42, 48, 49 vellum, Span. squ. char., 4to, ff. 54 
{H. No. 139]. 


VOL. XIV. uu 
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268. apy n'a, Jacob b. Hayyim Farissdl’s Commentary on the 
Kitab al-Khazari, written 1422. The author frequently quotes 
explanations of his teacher Frat. Maimon. At the end the following 


rhymes :—- 

15 pvdyw ep oro dy > ta and 37 ond mer D'UN 
105 apy ma IT we wd 3¥2 onawn one ond 
Span. Rabb. char., large 8vo, ff. 179 [H. No. 214]. 

269. dxiue ny pd, Nathanael Kaspi’s Commentary on the 

‘Kitab al-K hazari. 

Written by Menahem b. Elijah de Rossi (o')7N7 jd), and 
finished Thursday, 12 Tammiiz, 5240 (July 1, 1480). See HB, 
XVI, p. 127. 

German curs. char., 4to, ff. 84 [H. No. 1]. 

270. Commentary by Hillél b. Eliezer of Verona on the Five 
and Twenty Theses of the Second Book of Maimini’s Moreh. 

Modern copy, 4to, ff. 5 [No. 413]. 

271. Abba Mari’s mix3p nn, with variations from and additions 
to the printed edition (see Neubauer, Rabbins francais, p. 655 8qq.). 
The beginning is missing. 

Written by Mordecai b. Abigedir, and finished in ‘39""D, 
6 Tammiiz, 5128 (June 8, 1458). 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 162 [H. No. 194]. 

272. Shém Tob Palgera’s Treatise MDOIN N'wKn in three sections. 
It begins with a poem, headed 


moon wer we mbys px = aan awe wea mbyn bx 
noon a mvK 75 man ixnn Syoxd pa po oN 


The introduction ends: By nmyanan (read %°3) OD YNIIM 


DMN PI) ppd an YS 9937 OF WSN. 13°35 3 mbyon "5D 
nw ona ony ompony snyapy xd opyyo ex one 8b oD 
wpand payi msn mbyoo pessa pona opdn nvded npbm 
nyt myona wpson yay) mysnn apo own pon omy ansna 
mproidyan 13 a3 won pdmm ays xd mayany ndbynm pon 
mnoxn andyan ywna nmin. 
At the end the writer added the poem introducing the 15D mbynn. 
Owner: Zunz (No. 12). 
German curs. char., modern copy from an original which had been 
finished June 22, 1552, fol., ff. 56 [No. 420]. 
273. 1. Shém Tob b. Josef b. Palgéra’s wax non “DD, in 
twenty chapters, to which is added, as ch. xxi, opin nyyn3 
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[n} enn nyodw3, not to be found in the printed edition (Lemberg, 


1835). 
2. Fol. 28. yp Sw ovpne ayaix by wip, Commentary on the 


first four chapters of Maimini’s m1nn “ND msdn, beginning No 
mypn orpd nro’ ony mss ava Sy mp; fol. 34, mt 5 xm 
ayn pedo pny awE erwen, with a space left (fol. 35%) for an 
astronomical figure. Attached are some short poems, published 
by Dukes, Orient., 1847, p. 405. 

3. Fol. 38. Queries and answers on medical topics, headed 
mann saya mbxw; fol. 43, headed s’anw mixipn B03 indmnnz 
ovn “9. 

Owners: Heidenheim (apn Now, p. 41, No. 42); Zunz 
(No. 6). 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 43 [No. 442]. 

274. 1. MO IN ANNA “DD. Philosophical treatise by Abraham 
hal-Lévi b. Dawud (71x87) in three sections, translated by Solomon 
b. Labi. The translation is headed by a poem of eight lines. 
Colophon (fol. 68) like NCat., No. 1227 (minus the last four 
words). The work ends after ch. i of section 3. Fol. 69 gives 
a table of contents, which ends as follows: xd NK wn pan 
nxyoon nonxn vpnyns xd) wad ja andy “ab wn swe nam vpnyna 
WA ADNA mn wa pram mms yn) www Syrow /9d sm Aaww3 
praxt Sy Sam onsen aw) orweon onda orden oven npDIn3 
‘o> Sys Ponm sin pena Wax and An Tapa AaDA pmanwn xd 
anim ond 1160 may xem 3/3 AID Jay IwRD-T’pnnt nwa ndapn 
noxdo nnxn p’nds monyn ony won wy aay peda man ndnn 
/ noxdo mins) ANS AVON Npa wa nvpad oww demw “a 
pwha xm) ADT ANON Mp» mA qapa Ann wm wd 72 moby 
ANWR jo ANY AIA pn my. The fly-leaf, written by a later 
hand, gives the beginning and end of a translation ascribed to 
Samuel b. Motdt, which was finished Adar 2, 1392. 

2. Fol. 73. Commentary on the above-mentioned work by 
Solomon b. Labi, ending sect. 3, ch. i. 

3. Fol. 121’. Ch. v of a philosophical treatise, beginning 71377 
mya) mextyea a 555 pnp pxyn mei oxy3. The author 
frequently refers to the Talmud and various Midrashim, and 
quotes also Ibn Sina, Ibn Ezra (fol. 133), and Maimini’s Moréh 
(fol. 122). The work ends nbnn ‘wonn ayer jo was yon am 
wen sywn xa rng Syd. 

Span. Rabb. char., No. 1 has many marginal notes, 4to, ff. 135 
[H. No. 222]. 
vuu2 
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275. 1. »Syp 39 “BD, by Isaac b. al-Latif (printed in pny’ 2513, 
vol. XXV). 

2. Fol. 6. dy ny, by the same (printed, cf. nY25n nyi3p, ed. 
Warnheim). 

Ital. curs, char., 4to, ff. 26 [H. No. 161]. 

276. Isaac b. al-Latif’s nmwn “yw, without the table of contents 
(see WCat., No. 12774). 

Written by Hezekiah Rafael b. Hayyim. 
Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 98 [H. No. 167]. 

277. ~wom bon j2, translated by Abraham hal-Lévi b. Hisdai ; 

fol. 93 rewritten by a later hand. 
Written, Mantua, 1548 (same hand as 522). 
Span. Rabb. char., verses vocalized, 8vo, ff. 98 [No. 523]. 

278. 1. Translations by Judah b. Moses b. Daniel Romano; 
a. Abstract from Thomas of Aquino’s Commentary on Aristotle's 
De Demonstratione (nByon ’D), ii, ch. 21, cf. Steinschneider, Uebers., 
Pp. 493; 6. oSwnenn “oN, the same philosopher’s treatise De 
Ideologia, see Steinsch., ibid., p. 483; ¢. Fol. 6. “yon “OND 
mwsom, Aegidius de Colonna’s De Esse et Essentia, cf. Steinsch., 
ibid., p. 491; d. Fol. 12%. NYIMNTN) INNA AOND of Boetius’ (DYy¥'N13) 
De Uno, cf. Steinsch., ibid., p. 467. 

2. Fol. 15. a. pyw, by Judah b. Moses b. Daniel Romano, 
also styled ANIIIA HD WN Sx myoqpm minns, comprising sixty- 
six oy”, cf. Steinsch., ibid., p. 491; 5. Fol. 27. Gloss on Aegidius, 
Alexander the Minorite, Thomas, Angelus, and Albertus Magnus, 
cf. Steinsch., ibid. 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 42 [H. No. 409]. 

279. 1. mand 33wWP “DD, by Samuel b. Motdt, Commentary 
on the mx) "BD (partly printed). According to a note at the end, 
the work was written in Wadi-l-Hijara in 1370. The text of the 
my" “DD is annexed (see HB., XV, p. 15). 

2. Fol. 20. waywne nda, Commentary on Esther, by Anselmo 
Astruc (see Mag., VII, p. 115). 

3. Fol. 23’. Josef b. Kaspi’s Ethical Will, addressed to his son 
Solomon (printed), dated Valencia, Ellul, 5092 (but see Renan, 
Neubauer, Ecrivains juifs frang., p. 143). . 

4. a. Fol. 27. Twenty-four nino; 6. Fol. 32. Anam spy; 
c. Ibid.’ pryn “yw, in six chapters (the end wanting) with intro- 
ductory rhymes by Todros hal-Lévi (printed). * 

5. Fol. 38. Abraham b. Ezra’s nawn nx (printed). 

6. Fol. 41%. Commencement of a dictionary of foreign words. 
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7. Fol. 44. Agida, beginning $33 nabxn nx n’apn saws ’n 
swod sy wn. 

8. a. Fol. 45%. mado nin mwy pry; b. Fol. 47%. The Book of 
Judith; c. Fol. 49. Megillath Antiochus in Aramaic; d. Fol. 51. 
Seaweed niy wiry Don; ¢. Fol. 52. Short tales, some of which 
are taken from yw wat. At the end, two short poems ; fol. 67’, 
Pseudo-Ben Sira (printed). 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 71 [H. No. 219]. 

280. orn yy, Theological treatise by Aaron b. Elijah, the 

Qaraite (printed). 
Owner: Zunz (No. 24). 
Late German curs. char., 4to, ff. 118 [No. 429]. 

281. ‘n “)N, by Hisdai Crescas b. Jidah (fol. 5), beginning 
with table of contents (ff. 1-2). According to a note on fol. 159°, 
the author finished the work in Saragossa in 1410 (year of his 
death). It is therefore probable that the MS. is the autograph of 
the author. Many variations from the printed editions. 

Span. Rabb. char., ff. 48 and 72 written by a later hand ; 4to, ff. 159 
[H. No. 4]. 
282. Samuel Sarsah’s ‘py san. The beginning is missing 
(see VCat., Nos. 1296 and 1297). 
Censor : Camillo Jaghel, 1611. 
Span. Rabb. char., after ff. 32 and 42 lacunae; fol., ff. 218 UH. 
No. 411]. 

283. 1. “rym “BD (NIN “ty in the colophon), by Moses Kohén 
Tordesillas, written in 5139 (1379), a8 stated in the heading of 
fol. 1. The work was translated from the author's original (pw>3 
ry) into Hebrew by Meir b. Jacob, and contains seven chapters 
(see WCat., No. 1796%). 

2. Fol. 10%. 7219N7 WY IBD, a polemical treatise by the same 
author, written 5135. The MS. only contains the preface and 
part of the table of contents. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 11 [H. No. 187]. 
284. Another (complete) copy of the A21ONA AAD. 
Ital. squ. char., 4to, ff. 76 [H. No. rgr]. 
285. Isaac Pulgar’s nin “ty (partly printed in opr oyD). 
Owners: Abraham ‘yp p”) (Proselyte), Livorno. 
Span. Rabb. char., ff. 20 and 21 misplaced, 8vo, ff. 91 [H. No. 94]. 

286. Shém Tob b. Isaac Shafrit’s jn3 j3N, a polemical treatise 
against Christianity ; slightly defective at the end. 

Orient. Rabb. char., eighteenth century, fol., ff. 88 [H. No. 160]. 
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287. Josef b. Shém Tob’s payin “py bps, translated from the 

Spanish original of Hisdai Crescas (printed). 
Modern copy (by B. Goldberg *). 
German curs. char., 4to, ff. 8 [H. No. 362]. 

288. ‘202NN ‘DN HD, identical with Hisdai Crescas’ Sa 
ovayin “py (see HB., VI, p. 2 sq.). The last leaves are slightly 
damaged. 

Ital. curs, char., 4to, ff. 21 [H. No. 193]. 

289. nNMX TIT “HD, by Abraham Bibago, beginning 35 ’D 
bbpn an aypa Jaan aim opr mpbnn 3”n aim oypr porn 
indwyp siay yd inwxa ink mw we naxwa mdon sy xia. 
Side by side with this notice, the continuation wn’ ‘n n-ty3 AWN 
710 »ndan moioend San mawxn Ja7 0p yn wnsyp) ynpnyn 
pry? n/t snbxn (sic) podem nonnb yas AD AY NID DTN 
avpy bys p’n n’onya ADNsy. 

Underneath is written 


4n2.0N2 non ON 
qn. “nn 
snap qn xd ox 


German curs. char., 4to, ff. 46 [H. No. 3]. 
290. 317 }30, by David b. Judah Messer Leon (printed), a 
cabbalistic philosophical treatise. 
Owners: Amram, David Meldola, Moses Judah b. Israel 
(fol. 5); David b. Rafael Meldola, who received it from Safed in 
the year 1836. 
Orient. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 178 [No. 465]. 


291. wyn NK, by Abraham b. Meir de Balmes, metaphysical 
treatise based on the number Ten, as conceived in the 7>"¥’ “BD, 
and ty">x “37 ‘pip. At the beginning stands the following poem : 

m nanbeo on nosy nosis ndex 
myn Sew nado med 9953 wt 
mown ow aw map A cnn Sy 
men py paw dip ome my dy 
mywyn NN MNIPN ON WN 333) 
movwy na ny days moy yown dre de 


The date given at the end, 26 Nissan, 5269 (April 16, 1509), 
implies that the MS. is in autograph. 
Ital. curs, char., 4to, ff. 112 [H. No. 105]. 
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292. 1. Al-Farabi’s niweyoon mbnmnn spp, according to the 
colophon translated by Moses b. Samuel b. Tabbon (printed). 

2. Fol. 47. Al-Ghazili’s treatise on logic, ppyndpn nna. The 
translator’s preface is missing. The work begins 7)n 13N DN 
nban snnwn vonrbe. 

Owner of No. 1: Josef b. Halfon. 
The copy was finished 5 Tébéth, 1320, by Moses of Tortosa in 


Venice. 
No. 1, Orient. squ. char.; No. 2, Orient. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 74 


[No. 426]. 

293. Al-Farabi’s mann "ADDI MND. Copied for S. D. Luzatto 
from a MS. in the possession of the Brothers wp in Padua (cf. 
qon2 “vis, II, p. 13). 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 25 [H. No. 207]. 

294. 1. Al-Farabi’s mbnnnn ’b, translated by Moses b. Tabbon 
(cf. SCat., col. 2001, printed). 

2. Fol. 16%. Some observations on the constellations and the 
number of stars belonging to each. 

3. Fol. 19%. p*oyon 31D, by Ben Ashér (printed). 

4, Fol. 23%. p’yaom minpsdxn syw, with mathematical figures. 

5. eaneds aap. Compendium of the Almagest, translated by 
Jacob Anatoli, ends with ch. xxvii (cf. Osar Nehmad, IV, 14). 

Span. curs. char., 8vo, ff. 56 [H. No. 133]. 

295. pdiyn nown "pd, Solomon b. Ayyib has-Sefaradi’s 
Hebrew translation of Ibn Roshd’s medium Commentary on 
Aristotle’s De Coelo (see SU., p. 128). 

German curs, char., 4to, ff. 108 [No. 438]. 

296. Abraham Nahmias b. Josef’s translation of Thomas of 
Aquino’s Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics (cf. SU., p. 485). 
The preface was edited by 8. Sachs, Ker. Chem., VIII, rro-11. 

Finished 22 Shebat, 5251 (Feb. 2, 1491). 
Writer pio * + + 73 mde. 
Span. Rabb. char., gto, ff. 303 [No. 431]. 

297. 1. Moses b. Tabbin’s Commentary on Solomon b. Gabirdl’s 
nym (printed). 

2. Fol. 49%. Josef b. Kaspi’s Commentary on Esther, written at 
Majorca, 1331, beginning nbyan Yyn np nxw? Ym nwy dx mM 
nana now DwIn ney AB awe wen Aden pid wy now aN NPIYD 
WY WOM NIA JIN srydx PT 8|I97 On 353n. 

3. Fol. 55”. waa ‘na. Solomon b. Immanuel da Pieira’s 
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translation of Misi b. Tibi’s philosophical poem froyaodse (ed. 
Hirschfeld, Report of Montefiore College, Ramsgate, 1894). Attached 
are several epigrams by Abraham b. Ezra. 

4. Fol. 69. Samuel b. Tabbidn’s preface and translation of 
Maimini’s Commentary on Abdth and the ‘ Eight Chapters.’ 

5. Fol. 110. Samuel b. Tabbin’s translation of Maimini’s "oxo 
pynon nnn. 

6. Fol. 121. Al-Harizi’s translation of Maimini’s Commentary 
on pon prp (see HCat., p. 31). 

. Span. Rabb. char., after fol. 84 lacuna, large 8vo, ff. 132 [H. No. 205]. 

298. Prevenciones divinas contra la vana idolatria de las gentes, 
by Ishac Orobio de Castro, libro primero, The author lived in the 
seventeenth century. 

4to, ff. 453 [No. 525]. 

299. Spanish translation by Christoval de la Torre of Ishac 
Orobio de Castro’s Certamen philosophicum ... adv. J. Bredenburgii 
principia (Amsterdam, 1684). The translation is dated April 8, 
1721. 

8vo, pp. 144 [No. 532]. 

300. non 3an>, by Moses Taqi. The inverted part of the MS. 
begins p. 70, ]. 2 from the bottom of the printed text (Kirchheim 
in Tn) AyIK, ITI, pp. 58-99). 

Modern copy from Cod. Paris A. F. No. 280, by B. Goldberg. 

German curs. char., 4to, ff. 24 [H. No. 20]. 

301. 1. DIN Mist, Theological treatise by David of Rocca 
Martino (printed). 

2. Fol. 27. Joshua al-Lorgi’s polemical letter to Don Solomon 
hal-Lévi }3 “INS Ww NPI 7317 moby NT BINS NIwT3 TWoNwIwsd 
ansn by edaxp pt (with variations from and additions to the 
printed edition). 

3. Fol. 35. Letter, headed ov 5” qo “MND (sic) DEIN 
pwn pwn mw nino pindd sapy int won. 

4. Fol. 40°. Profet Diran’s letter qymax> nn dx (printed). 

5. Fol. 47%. Aqiba b. al-Sakh b. Judah 9” Jo Sy mop ADIT 
p”ap5n any ppy 3/1 nyt, beginning Sdax qoomns ‘nds » ans 
DIP? AWIDI. : 

6. Fol. 48%. owhy om avid ayn beww mba in Ladino. 

Span. curs. char., 4to, ff. 50 [H. No. 145]. 

302. 1. Philosophical treatise consisting of four sections (n\yw), 

but only an epitome and part of the introduction are given. 
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2. a. Fol. 7¥. AawN “yw, by Jonah of Gerona (printed), epitome 
only; 0. Ibid.” Poem, beginning 55 nwa x13 TWN Dd pI 
nawn (42 IL). 

Written by Isaac b. Samuel Hezekiah. 
Censor: Giovanni Dominico Carretto, 1607. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 7 [H. No. 377]. 

303. Compilation by a certain Eliezer b. Abraham, whose name 
appears in an acrostic at the beginning of the MS. Then follows 
an introduction with a second, and longer poem, after which the 
MS. contains, without revealing the title or the author’s name :— 

a. Samuel Motot’s mia‘n3 33w», Book I, and beginning of 
Book II (see No. 279). 

b. Fol. 11. jm m9 “pd, Introduction to Maimini’s Moréh, with 
a Commentary, with notes by Seligmann Bing (Oppenheim). 

Style and writing are exactly the same as No. 146, so that also 
this MS. appears to be in autograph. 

German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 26 [H. No. 220]. 


804. sp10n “DD, by Efraim of Modena, with variations from 
the printed edition (Lyck, 1871). 

Vellum, German Rabb. char., 4to, richly illuminated with pen and 
ink caricatures and arabesques, ff. 16 [H. No. 304]. 

805. 1. Shemaryah of Negroponte’s letter to King Robert of 
Anjou in defence of the belief in the creation of the world as 
taught in the Bible, against Aristotelian materialism. It begins 
DYDD ANY “AR par osnn Won nbw "WS “NDT NI 
nana 5x wby amis mn qa1 (1320) 9’n mows wows bon bs a’y 
PPD UN Ws IWAN apa) VOM DSF AINA NAY! “wip 
In’ DYON|IN sein *oxwen oonn neo San. 

2. Fol. 9. a. Short Commentary on the Thirteen divine attributes ; 
b. On "3vu with two w, according to Simha b. Solomon of 
Germany; ¢. OAM Aw pINHN; d. On the word Ays in the fourth 
of the eighteen Benedictions; ¢. 73°3 j** Nyt jx Ox (Aboth, III, 
17); f. On 1 Chron. xxix.11; g. On yor ‘An byy (Aboth, IT, 14) ; 
h. 39 AI YA MM xmvvons “Sy wy poe. 

3. Fol. 13. Dissertation on the creation of the world, beginning 
“py oma ww o’xyoin 555 meyer nn swe ovn onde ow 
wea “wed oNyDN. 

4. Fol. 15’. Isaac Israéli’s (the Elder) Book of Definitions 
("13n), translated from the Arabic original by Nissim b. Solomon 
(ed. Hirschfeld, Steinschneider-Jubelschrift, p. 233). 
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5. Fol. 29. p(P)8OPNID NPI p!oON Npnyn, Treatise on logic 
(see NCat., No. 1318°). 

6. Petrus Hispanus’ Summula, beginning "Ds y) pNw Sen narya 
wana weopiw ainsd Snnx. The translation is by Abraham 
Abigedor (see SU., p. 471). 

7. Fol. 66. Philosophical figures called ‘Trees.’ 

Vellum and paper, Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 72 [H. No. 361]. 


806. Naftali Hirsch Goslar’s "Dv 738, a philosophical treatise 
‘in the form of a dialogue with commentary at the end. 
Owner: Carmoly (No. 245). 
German curs. char., after fol. 49 lacuna; 8vo, ff. 90 [H. No. 320]. 


807. The three last dialogues of David Nieto’s }1 mud, trans- 
lated into English by E. H. Lindo (the translation of Dialogues 
T and II, by Dr. L. Loewe, was published in 1853). Appended are: 
1. A table showing the differences between Passover and Easter 
Sunday of the Latin and Greek Churches up till 1900; 2. A 
dedicatory poem to Sir Moses Montefiore, dated April 20, 5616 
(1856). 

4to, pp. 257 [No. 527]. 

308. pon wasn nosh N'n) y3on Snxw AD nono nwden Aosnn 

pw. Hirz Ullmann’s work on Psychology (chaps. 451 to 711). 
Large German curs. char., 4to, ff. 240 [H. No. 85]. 

309. S2vn “BD, by Tobias Isaac Baruch of Nizza-Monferrato, 

discussed between the good and evil imaginations. 
Author’s autograph, dated 1783. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 52 [H. No. 398]. 


810. “nw “yi "BD. Hebrew translation of Moses Mendelssohn’s 
Morgenstunden, by Josef Herzberg of Mohilew, with dedicatory 
letter to Sir Moses Montefiore, dated February 25, 1843. The 
translation ends (fol. 119) with a poem and an appendix (fol. 131) 
by the translator. 

8vo, ff. 6 and 144 [No. 464]. 

811. }3n by sxn ona TBD. Moral teachings, chiefly with regard 
to sexual intercourse. The work is appended to a printed copy of 
noon by win, Amsterdam, 1650. 

Ital. curs, char., 4to, ff. 9 [No. 455]. 
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V. 
QABBALAH. 


312. Commentary on 7s’ "BD, by Judah b. Barzillai of 
Barcelona (ed. Halberstam, Berlin, 1885). Appended are many 
loose sheets, containing the editor’s annotations. 
Modern copy from Cod. Padua. 
4to, ff. 168 [H. No. 305]. 
813. Commentary on the my* “5D, attributed to Isaac b. 
Abraham of Posquiéres, surnamed the Blind, 
Modern copy by Benjamin Wolf Schoenblum, finished Friday, 
g Nisan, 5614 (1854), in Lemberg. 
German curs. char., 4to, ff. 25 [H. No. 174]. 
314. Commentary on M4'¥ “5D, attributed to Isaac the Blind, 
but not identical with the preceding work. 


Span. Rabb. char., ff. 21" sqq. ; Ital. curs. char.; many diagrams, 
4to, ff. 23 [H. No. 54]. 


315. a. Commentary on the my! "5D, by Samuel Portaleone 
(nyvIN yw), styled yerds 72 (after the author’s father); 5. Fol. 17. 
Another Commentary NNN NNDI by, styled brn 33 (after the 
author’s mother); c. Fol. 34. A third Commentary nan “nD3 by, 
styled » 1985 pists Senw. 

Owner: Menahem Sinai. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 48 [H. No. 165]. 

316. 1. syn “yx, by Abraham Abulafia. 

2. Fol. 25. j»yn TBD win'D, attributed to R. Hammai Gaon. 

3. Fol. 29. AINA ND, attributed to R. Ismael b. Elisha. 

4. Fol. 30. Fragment of mq’y' 1pD (ch. i, 1-6). 

5. Fol. 31. Commentary on 71ND. 

Written by Ezra b. Isaac b. Ezra b. Isaac of Fano, called 
Gajo 32\¥, and finished 1555. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 154 [H. No. 8]. 

$17. pn yw, by Todros hal-Lévi [Abulafia], Cabbalistic 
Commentary on Ps, xix, beginning with a poem of six lines, The 
two end rhymes, giving the name of the author, are reproduced in 
Benjacob’s DDN “IK. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 29 [H. No. 123]. 
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818. ona “W¥, by Josef b. Abraham b. Siyah, a Commentary 
on 71397 “YIN of Todros hal-Lévi Abulafia, and written at the 
request of Abraham Castro. The introduction concludes with an 
acrostic : MN*S DAIIN {3 ADI WN. 

Owners: Levi 5x5 (?); Abraham ‘3x70 (?); Hayyim Asn. 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 88 [H. No. 75]. 


319. 1. ndapn noond md, Cabbalistic treatise by Josef Chiqatilla 
on the Sefiroth, beg. m0 3 map “3 AYSNA Py. OWIN IDIn 
jdm pwno memy S2p mins prdy ana mawenn mypon; fol. 4, 
xv DY TIAN’ AB MaweaD mdap; fol. 8, Adapm payn sams dbo 
mason ya 92 oman yaw oman 545 yy. 

2. Fol. 19. nown “yw, attributed to the same author, beginning 
with six lines of poetry. The work itself is addressed to a friend 
(wE3 I), and treats on the same subject as No. 1, but more in 
detail. An epilogue (fol. 97%) ends with seven lines of poetry 
(fol. 98°), beginning pdy TD’ ADA ~wy, which is followed by 
a kind of homily on the Tetragram. The margins are covered 
with notes in Latin. 

No. 1, written by Shabbethai Kohén of tyx 5210 Seem ; No. 2 
is written in the same hand. 

Ital. Rabb. char., r2mo, ff. 14-18 blank (the leaves of No. 2 are 
independently marked, but both treatises originally belonged to 
a larger volume, since fol. 1 is marked 373), ff. 106 [H. No. 122]. 
320. 1. MIN “pL, by Josef Chiqatilla (printed). 
2. Fol. 149. PI¥ “yw, by the same (printed). 


Censors: Bernard Huescas'; Fra Luigi da Bologna, 1599 ; 
Hippolite of Ferrara. 


Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 235 [H. No. 335]. 


321. Commentary on 77)NT 76D (identical with ATINA yL) of 
Josef Chiqatilla, beg. Sys wma wes wae $95 op sens gin yi 
syoy Sy min pon nx om Aan noon 15 Aap am Donn 1 Abapa 
SED INN NDP A” oxmy 72 pyow “9 Sw ws Np? NAY An 
ppan sy 13 pany ow dy men. 

Written by ‘3 pny’ mp we, and finished Iyyar, 5300 
(1540). : 

Owners: Abraham b. Moses 93), M2P"wN Isaac b. Moses. 

Span. Rabb. char., after fol. 16 lacuna, qto, ff. 44 [H. No. 25]. 


1 Popper, The Censorship of Hebrew Books, p. 143, reads his name 
Heuesas (?). 
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$22. 1. Abraham Abulafia’s xan (sic) nby »n 1p, Cabbalistic 
treatise.on the name of God (cf. Jellinek, Philosophie u. Kabbala, 
p. vii sq.). The final poem is defective in the middle. 

2. Fol. 49. }D1 N’INY ’Dd (printed). Of three parchment fly-leaves, 
the first gives the name of Mordecai 39D, probably owner of a MS. 
other than the above. The second gives the dates of the birth of 
eight children of a certain Jehiel b. Moses: 1. ridyiyp, born on 
the eve of Passover, 5092 (1332), died 14 Kislev, 5162 (1402, 
addition by a later hand); 2. Mattathias, born 18 Shebat, 5093; 
3. Dulcinea, born 11 Ab, 5094 (died last Ellul, 5108); 4. Solomon, 
born 2 Marheshwan, 5097; 5. Shdshanna, born in "3", Monday, 
19 Marheshwan, 5099; 6. Nathan, born Wednesday night, Rosh 
Hodesh Kislév, 5101, in the same town, but died at the age of 
62 days; 7.°*** wy, called nyidww, born in the same town, 3 Tebeth, 
5102 (Dec. 13, 1342); 8. Shabbethai, born 1st day of Pentecost, 
5105. The last fly-leaf gives the birthdays of four children of 
Solomon Jedidyah, probably a lineal descendant of the above : 
1. Yehiel, born Mélad Ab, 5238 (died August 15, 5241); 2. naw, 
born Tuesday, 5242 (month omitted); 3. x37 75, born Thursday, 
Jan. 15, 5244; 4. Lucinia, Sabbath Hanukkah night (28 Kislév), 
5206. A note on the verso gives the name of a later owner, Aaron 


Benjamin Ibn Nehemiah pxda, 1640. 


No. 1, Orient. Rabb. char.; No. 2, Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 87 
[H. No. 128). 


323. 1. Introduction to Isaac b. Samuel’s (of Acco, see VCat., 
No. 1691) treatise o’xy NWND. The author mentions Abraham 
b. Daud, Solomon b. Addereth, Nahmanides, and gives a quotation 
from the writings of the last named, made by 039 3pnn (R. Jacob 
b. Todros). He also mentions R. Mordecai Ashkenazi (fol. 7¥, col. 1), 
and R. Azriel (fol. 7, col. 2). 

2. Fol. 10. napm ya xraina “95 nvm ndan (see NCat., No. 1925"). 

3. Fol. 12. 5xtw yor Nb. 

4. Fol. 12%. Agaidic Commentary on the Pentateuch by Efraim 
b. Samson (see VCat., No. 21057), as stated on the margin by 
a reader of the name of Samuel. Elazar of Worms, on whose 
teaching the work is based, is mentioned fol. 96. 

5. Fol. 162%. Some Cabbalistic matter. 

Written by Nissim b. Abdul Rahman ‘yp b. Solomon b. 
Hazzin \pnw, and finished 19 Sivan, 5324 (May 30, 1564) in 
Sefath. 
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Colophon : mo’ wy anion mio’ wow Jn 

map’ meNw> yoOwn mow 195 snpn 
Orient. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 162 [H. No. 83]. 

324. 1. Moses Corduero’s Jy) “18 (printed). 

2. Fol. 31. onde mio 6D, by Hanodkh b. Solomon al- 
Qustantini. The introductory distich, incompletely reproduced 
by Steinschneider, HB., XII, p. 108, runs thus :— 

DN) by DN DMDW PX) NII. pn mbyp DWP 
obs MASI VAN NSD PIT VS AN IN “AD Ip 


Ch. I, ye” awn NT) ADWRIA AAD. INNA IONNA; ch. II, 
7’yn Spiny nawn sem mawon nas 12 wn INN; ch. IIT, mewn 
mas noe. nwden. 

3. Fol. 52%. David Qamhi’s Commentary on Ezekiel i (Mwyn 


m2), incomplete. 
No. 1, Ital. curs.; Nos. 2 and 3, Orient. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 61 


[H. No. 235]. 

325. 1. Fol. 3. Life of Isaac Loria, by a certain Semah. 

2. Fol. 15. Cabbalistic homilies, by Hayyim Vital. 

3. Fol. 52. mot ’D, by Zechariah Plongian (printed). 

4. Fol. 96. ownn ayix. Letter written by the physician Abraham 
Zakkuto to OND'D). 

5. Fol. gg’. pynyy. Abbreviations and initials, alphabetically 
arranged by Joshua b. Baruch. 

6. Fol. 136. nw W3 7HD, by Josef Karo, copied from ed. 
Venice (1654). 

7. Fol. 145. p97 “HD. Cabbalistic treatise; fol. 166%, the 
xan odin »n “BD quoted. 

8. a. Fol. 168. naaqn pp’; b. Fol. 168%. wad WOND NWNS 
faa mop macs 9 Snnon aw ’b woxpna RIOT AYP. NI 
marty. 

9. Fol. 171%. Responsum, by Solomon al-Qabis to Josef Karo. 

10. Fol. 183. Introduction to the AN “yw “BD, copied from 
ed. Offenbach (1715). 

11. Fol. 168. The hymn *nyw* yy ty ;. ibid.Y Index. 

Written by Joshua Barich Isaiah Arych b. Jehiel Josef Jonah 
of AN'TIN, and finished 7 Iyyar, 5551 (1791). On the fly-leaves 
(ff. 1-2) several incidents of the copyist’s life. 

Ital. curs. char., fol., ff. 190 [H. No. 131]. 

326. M2137 “DD, according to the teachings of Isaac Loria, by 
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Hayyim Vital (cf. fol. 17). Several portions are not to be found 
in the printed edition. 
Orient. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 258 [No. 425]. 


827. 1. ordudin spb, by Isaac Loria. 

2. Fol. 117. Menahem Azariah of Fano’s n° 537 "3p. 

3. Fol. 173. 0°59 mrpd, by Hayyim Vital. 

4. Fol. 189. xdaqpn no, by Isaac Loria. 

Ital. curs, char., 4to, ff. 210 [H. No. 12]. 
328. 1. (yp xd) ‘DD yy tn awn, by Isaac Loria, a fragment. 
2. Fol. 6. OY NINN “DD, by Hayyim Vital (printed). 
Written by Isaac b. Josef b. Hayyim in Morocco, and finished 
Thursday (read Tuesday), 24 Tammiz (July 19), 1740. 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 218, much dilapidated at the end 
[No. 499]. 

329. NNT NID (attributed to the Patriarch Jacob), with 
Isaac Loria’s Commentary (printed); the beginning is missing, 
and the last two leaves are damaged. 

German curs. char., 4to, ff. 28 [H. No. 251]. 

330. Menahem Siyyini’s Cabbalistic Commentary on the 

Pentateuch, with variations from the printed edition. 
German Rabb. char., fol., ff. 116 [H. No. 405]. 

381. a. jn) NWN ’D. Glosses on the mbann nm of Isaac 
Loria, by Nathan Spiro of Jerusalem; 0. Fol. 54. Abstracts from 
the Novellae of Hayyim Vital (with diagrams of phylacteries) ; 
ce. Fol. 183. Abstracts from the writings of Menahem di Lonzano 
on liturgical matters. 

Owner: Isach Solomon Segre di Vercelli. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 311 [H. No. 24]. 

332. 1. nawn yw. Second part of jn mywKD ’D of Nathan 
Spiro. 

2. Fol. 105. Responsa of Isaac Loria. 

3. Fol. 108. WIN YR TYY. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 159 [H. No. 41]. 

333. 1. Meir Poppers’ (w=xN5) Commentary on Isaac Loria’s 
“717 “WON on the Pentateuch; abstracts from the work of R. Judah 
jywr (?), and especially from Hayyim Vital’s writings. 

2. Fol. 128. pYn py 12 78D, by the same author, containing 
Glosses on the writings of Isaac Loria in 132 chapters. 

3. Fol. 136. Commentary on Isaac Loria’s p’21p"n, by the same. 

gi 1] 
wner: Zunz (No, 8). 
German curs, char., 4to, ff. 315 [No. 433]. 
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334, 1. Cabbalistic treatise by Solomon al-Qabis on the Ten 
Sefiroth, beginning MYN"3 Nw ‘ND ’k OND wD (cf. VCat., 
1663, 6). 

2. Fol. 27. nbapn nosnd nrotpn ‘wp, attributed to the same. 

3. Fol. 57. Homily on 52 7*y '3 (Gen. xxv. 28). 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 70 [H. No. 13]. 

335. 1. "INN “BD, by Judah b. Jacob Honein, Cabbalistic 
treatise on the consonants, vowel-signs, accents, and Taggin. The 
_ work is divided into four chapters. The introduction ends with 
the following rhymes :— 


sy IIT AWwY IN spp ainsd *dynnna 
sav 55 py omxn %S xdpn sawn ‘din 55 ode xe 
saa be py xdp sn to) apy ody 

sx mm myo ot i pa Se aoe 


2. Fol. 43. nvymx 325 ‘ND, Cabbalistic treatise on the con- 
sonants, by Moses b. Maimin b. al-Baz, beg. JrDw ;»yNn ANN 3b yy 
bx noon een ono oy odi3 nvminz 55 °3 Syn. 

Written by Josef b. Solomon Misa. 
Orient. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 56 [H. No. 339]. 
336. "Dy 75D, Menahem b. Jacob Lonzano’s Commentary on 


the NDT NTN. 
Ital. curs. char., fol., ff. 55 [H. No. 21]. 


337. Queries by Benjamin Kohén, addressed to R. Moses 


Zaccuth. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 9 [H. No. 42]. 


338. Several treatises by Menahem Azariah of Fano. 

1. a. D2 OND, beginning W105 mn pexin dD DNA y’pKN 
mypnn: 0b. Fol..6. win pip, beg. winaw ovyin WD y’pN 
mown een ondnn yawn; ¢. Fol. 15. 7 pay nbnnaw ap Naa Any? 
Ja0 “now; d. Fol. 22. "awa nnd; ¢. Fol. 27. opon oY n9 
breaks off before the end. 

2. Fol. 29. Cabbalistic observations on the Tetragram in con- 
nexion with Abdth, IV, 1, by a pupil of Menahem Azariah. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 42 [No. 37]. 


HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD. 


(To be continued.) 





